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Record of 


Christian Work 


NOTICE TO READER. 


When you finish reading this 
magazine place a i-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any 
postal employee and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 


NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS 
A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General. 


Photo by Spencer MARQUAND HALL AND PERRY POND 
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LIFE DEVELOPMENT BOOKS SB rroors ee ASSOCIATION PRESS | 
PURPOSE - 


Everyday Life, Christian Education, Physical Publicatior ~ artment, International Co 
Education, Technical Association Literature Your, Men’s Christian Association 


| 


Noteworthy Recent Publications 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS = (Paper Boards, 50c : : 


Fosdick’s New Book—Harry Emerson Fosdick L. 
The author of ‘‘The Meaning of Prayer” and ‘‘The Manhood of the Master” again shows gjii 
remarkable skill for summing up what men are thinking about. ot 
The war-induced pessimism regarding Christianity, the Christian attitude toward war, the aif, 
lenge of the present crisis to the church and the individual are recognized in all their enormepyy 
seriousness—yet the message of the book is one of stirring optimism. : ; 


FOR FRANCE AND THE FAITH (Paper Boards, 60c al 
By Alfred Eugene Casalis—Translated by W. E. Bristol 


Fragments of letters written from barrack rooms and the front by a young French soldier. 
letters of unusual charm reflect the spirit of the consecrated youth of France, their courage, pap " 
otism, and large vision of duty. - | & 
“IT have seldom read anything more sincere and more touching; profoundly thoughtful and iui 
perfectly simple and natural.”"—Hon. James Bryce. fe 


DYNAMIC OF MANHOOD (Cloth, 75¢ 3f 
By Luther Halsey Gulick mi 


An original treatment of the dominating force in a man’s life—love, and its four chief chanm 

of expression—towards friend, woman, children, and God. Beginning with a consideration ( 

the scientific standpoint of the physical basis of love, as well as its significance for character, ” ’ 

author deals with the various hungers of the human heart in a way which inspires a mip 

thoughtful and reverent use of a man’s powers. ; : 
s 


MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT [i 


Art Leather, pocket size, $ 
India Paper Edition, Art Leather, pocket size, $ 
India Paper Edition, Pigskin, pocket size, - $3 . 

This masterly work is generally recognized by Christian workers as the most vigorous @M 
enlightening translation of the New Testament into modern language. The utmost care byt 
been taken to use English expressions that bring out the fine shades of meaning in the origimg” 
This translation has a ‘‘freshness and virility” that appeals to scholar, student and reader ali v 
Wt 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY (Cloth, $1.00 a 
By T. R. Glover i 


“Dr. Glover starts with a literary and human interest in the things said and the person who | 
racer and nk gets to something too great for any theory to contain and far nearer to. 
eart’s need.” 


‘‘His intimacy with the literature of the period has made him reconstruct the Jesus of Histe 
before the eyes of the twentieth century, he reading world owes Dr. Glover a debt.” 


BIBLE STUDY—100 COURSES 


Over twenty years’ experience enables us to pro- 
vide devotional and instructive books which 
thoroughly meet individual and class requirements 


Buy from your Bookstore, or from us. Descriptive catalog on request 


ASSOCIATION PRESS si$onz°" S53} 


i 


The Stuff of Manhood 


| Some Needed Notes in American Character 


|. forceful, convincing fashion Robert Speer enlarges 
miome elements of character specially needful to Amer- 
‘1 manhood in these crucial times. “Dr. Speer holds 
©. the moral elements of individual character are inev- 
ily social and that one service which each man must 
mier the nation is to illustrate in his own life and 
#cacter the moral qualities which ought to characterize 
i State.” Cloth, net $1.00 


Dean of the School of Religion, Yale University 


Five Young Men 


‘| essages of Yesterday for the Young Men of To-day 


‘Christ and the Young People 


»The editor has seldom during his life been so helped 
‘he printed page. It is indeed a remarkable presenta- 
‘. of the life of Jesus, sincere and impartial.’”’—Zzon’s 
y-ald. Cloth, net 50c. 


Minister of Tremont Temple, Boston 


Money Mad 


the fearlessly expressed views of a popelar pastor and 
vacher on the all-important question of money. In four 
jezy chapters, Dr. Myers shows how a man may make, 
je, spend and give money without doing violence to 
‘conscience, or his standing as a member of the Church 


christ. Cloth, net 50c. 


we TORREY, DD. 
re Voice of God in the Present Hour 


+ new collection of sermons by the famous pastor- 
sngelist. In addition to their being stirring gospel ap- 
‘Is, these sermons contain special messages of enheart- 
jaent for those who find themselves perplexed and 
lyildered by the war conditions existing in this and 
‘er lands. Cloth, net $1.25 


iy 
ILLIAM HIRAM FOULKES, D.D. 


Sunset by the Lakeside 


Vesper Messages to Young People 

‘nder this general title, a number of de- 
jional messages such as are eminently 
sed to Young People’s Conferences, are 
jught together in attractive and useful 
‘m. Into these brief addresses Dr. Foulkes 
/oduces some really choice, reverential 
ents such as cannot fail of proving 
whose hands 


Cloth, net 60c. 


ipful to everybody into 
“y come. 


Ask ANY Bookseller for 


REVELLS’ 


BOOKS ——— 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago || 
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ew Books Worth Owning 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


2. WHITWELL WILSON 


The Christ We Forget 


A Life of Gur Lord for Men of To-day 
_ A book with scarcely a peer in contemporary publish- 
ing. The-author, an English University man, brilliant 
journalist and sometime member of Parliament, writes the 
story of Jesus of Nazareth in a wonderfully arresting 
fashion. His book is utterly free from hetological ter- 
minology or conventional viewpoint, presenting a picture 
of Jesus which, while actually new, is astonishingly con- 
vincing. Cloth, net $1.50 


JAMES As MACDONALD, LL.D. 


The North American Idea 


The Cole Lectures for 1917 
_ The famous Canadian editor enjoys an established and 
justly earned reputation as one of the most eloquent 
platform men on the North American continent—a repu- 
tation fully sustained in this lecture course. In trenchant 
and stirring phrase Dr. MacDonald discusses the growth 
and development of that spirit of liberty, just government 
and freedom of individual action in the light of its rela- 
tion to the Great World War. Cloth, net $1.25 


CHARLES FES THOMPSON, “DeD: 


The Religious Foundations of America 


A survey of the religious elements which from various 
European sources went to the making of America. The 
Reformation principles, which are the very springs of her 
national life. are traced to their original Old World chan- 
nels and their culminative influence in the New World 
measured and appraised. Cloth, net $1.50 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL. D.D. 
What Did Jesus Really Teach About War? 


Unquestionably war is a matter of conscience. But in 
Dr. Pell’s opinion what America is suffering from just 
now is not a troubled conscience so much as an un- 
troubled conscience. That is why this book does not stop 
with clearing up troublesome questions. Cloth, net $.00 


EDGAR WHITAKER WORK, D.D. 
Author of ‘The Fascination of the Book” 


The Bible in English Literature 


Dr. Work believes that English-speaking people possess 
the Bible in the blood. This is why it has left sodeepa 
mark upon their literature. This isa volume of singular 
freshness, a volume to be read with delight and to be 
studied with profit. Cloth, net $1.25 


JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 
Dean of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 


A Picture of the 
Resurrection 


“A brief popular exposition of the main 
points in the great Resurrection chapter. 
It is clear, strong, convincing and marked 
at every point by personal and pressing 
applications of the truth.”’—Avangelical 

Artstian,. Boards, net 35c. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Re uu I 


A NE DICTIONARY! 


4 


That Is More Than a Dictionary . 
90 e with Thumb Index $ Containing Supplemental Information i 
C. 5 9 


So Much in Demand To-day, such as 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other — 
information that makes it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. = 


IT IS CALLED 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF- 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY | 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of | 
Maps—1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 
18 inches thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar diction- 
aries is shown inits table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
ary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- 
merce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of men 
and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dictionary. 
of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American States and 
Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted by the Simplified Board. Sta- |} 
tistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each 
census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social. etc. Forms of Speeches on 
various occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of foreign Coins inthe 
United States. Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD| 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.32 


The size of this work is 10% x 13% inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound Pi 
in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping ti 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless, © 
New towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have 
been built. These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 
ay THE MAPS—There are 128 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as 
itis to-day. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean 2 
cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the mar- 
gin of each map is a quick reference index of principal towns, cities, counties. etc. 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections, every railroad station and post office is named. ; 

The work contains double page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, Western United 
States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York, Pennsyl- — 
vania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, East- 
ern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an alphabetically arranged 
index of counties (or other minor divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly located with- 
out turning the page. The convenience of such a quick reference index will be readily appreciated. 


Another valuable feature of this work is a very complete list of the cities of the world, giving the latest 
population statistics, including the 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An ijlustrated cha ’ 
ter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description’ of this great enterpeten with maps in color, a 


’ 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


al 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


friends and neighbors. 


: 
United States. 


MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PAY 


Se men and women can increase their income by repre- 
senting us in the sale of Wall Mottoes and Texts among their 


| Experience unnecessary. Liberal commis- 
sions paid. We carry the largest and most complete stock in the 
Write for particulars. 


RELIANCE MOTTO CO., 120 West 14th Street, New York City 
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ALL CHRISTIANS #294 m2: 2 
ae to Christ. A effective method is by the use of an 
eresting Gospel tract, prayerfully handed or inclosed 
saletter. For samples of good tracts for Christians and 
12 unsaved, also Gospel of John, ‘‘Underscored,”’ vest- 
icket size, send 25 cents to 


i Bible House of Los Angeles 
8 South Olive Street 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE BEST 
CLASSBOOK 


OR THE USE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IS THE 


“COMMON SENSE.” 


ftis ruled in colors and is not “cheap.” Strong board 
overs, and arranged for 20 scholars regularly, but 
.an be enlarged toany number. With the ‘‘Cassock”’ 
rollection Envelope attached, it is the best combina- 
a ever devised, and costs $1.20 per dozen, postpaid; 


Mlassbook alone $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Single copy 
f either kind10 cents; but if you are in earnest send 
)ix cents and get acopy for examination. 


i THE SECRETARY’S REPORTER 
faade on the same plan, covering three years, costs 
(1.00 percopy. Address all orders to 


a C. KAUFFMAN, - - MILLEDGEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


| Books 


QWe carry a stock of over 100,000 
volumes, carefully selected and 
classified by subject. Write us 
your line of interest and send your 


" 

| list of ‘‘Wants.’’ Catalogues free. 
Bou ht @ Good books in any quantity 
| bought for cash. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ai Sold 


“When I was a boy I waited to hear father mention my 
name in prayer, and how it thrilled, and how it has helped 
me,’’ said one of the greatest preachers in United States. 


Do You Want to Win Souls? 
How About Your Own Home Circle? 
Why Not Work There? 


‘“ What we need are fathers and mothers who pray with 
their dear ones in the home circle,” -said a prominent 
pastor. 


WE WANT TO GET TWO THOUSAND HOMES TO 
HAVE FAMILY WORSHIP. WE CAN’T DO IT UN- 
LESS YOU HELP. My Home Circle Plan wil! make family 
worship intensely interesting if fazthfudly carried out. 

Parents and all interested please send for Free Booklet 
and Home Circle Certificate. Pastors you can do nothing. 


better for Christ and a real Revival of your church than to 
push thts or some plan for Revival of Family Worship, 


Send for Free Booklet to 
G. L. PATTERSON, 178 East Main St., Marlboro, Mass. 


WIDELY QUOTED IN BIG DAILIES 
STEWART SMITH : 


popular lecturer on themes interpreting dominant move- 
ments of the times, in terms of simplicity. 


2,000 APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCES—2,000! 


Fifteen successful seasons. Now booking to deliver 
“THE AMERICAN SPIRIT.” 


Rev. Stewart Martin Smith. 1431 Davis Ave,, Pittsburg, Pa. 


k for Sunday-sch 
Journeys of Jesus t.igieis “and Bible Stu. 


dents. Publisher’s price, $2.25. Agents wanted. Large 
commission. Mennonite Publishing Co., Elkhart, Indiana, 


30UND VOLUMES—Record of Christian Work 


1910—1911—1912—1913—1914—1915—1916 


vout 1,000 pages in each. 


$2.50 Each J 


ECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Analytical Reference Bible 


je Student’s Indispensable Desk Companion. 


Saves Time, Promotes Efficiency. By presenting instantly all verses 


uri , particular text or subject for consecutive reading and careful comparison, it INTERPRETS THE 
3LE BY MEANS OF THE BIBL E, A complete reference library in a single volume. FILLS A NEED SUPPLIED 


“ NO OTHER BOOK. 


“In this day when EFFICIENCY seems to be the big word, anything that can help us to do 


‘ter work at-an expenditure of less energy and time is worthy of our serious consideration. I now have for salea 
ee cdance, a full ae: Biblical Encyclopaedia, a shelf full of Religious Histories and about a dozen miscellaneous 


i is taken by the ANALYTICAL REFERENCE BIBLE. 9001 
Me ere pe to know Goda W. (Signed by a Congregational Minister.) Sold only by subscription. 


HENRY F. GIERE, Publisher 


jsy man who wants to know God’s Word.” 
iid for descriptive pamphlet. 


| 
; 


I am sure that it is the best book for the 


373 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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At Training Camps 


Muscles and ligaments that in 


LL 


civil life are little used are called 
The result 
Pre- 


pare your muscles for the ex- 


into active service. 


is soreness and lameness. 


tra effort by a rub-down with 
Absorbine, Jr.—this prevents the 
usual discomforts and you will 
be “fit” the next day. 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARN REGUS PAT OFF 


Stimulates and invigorates jaded 
muscles—heals and soothes. For 
muscles that have been strained or 
wrenched it gives prompt relief. 


EVERYTHING 
For Sunday School 


OO 


Periodicale 
Stationery. 
Furniture 
Printing 

Lanterne 

Records 
Duplicatore 
Typewriteto 
Pictures © 

Maps 

Modele 
EVERYTHING 
For YOU NOW 


The New York 
Sunday School 
Commission, Ine, 
73 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. 
Tel. Stuyv. 3635. 


IN AMERICA. 


That Displays and Sells EVERYTHING 
for RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
EXPERT ADVICE. PROMPT SHIPMENT. ~. 


“AN EXHIBIT OF 37,000 ARTICLES. 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
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Established 1898 


After a long hike, rest your tired, 
aching feet witha light application of 
thiseffective liniment. Absorbine, Jr. 
is also valuable for cuts and bruises 
as it is a positive germicide and 
prevents infection. 


A MILE OF 


PENNIES 


A novei aud successtul way of raising money, Our device for 
holding one foot of pennies (16) tells its own story. Write us. 
We also make dime and nickel collectors . 


THE HARRISON COMPANY, Union City, Indiana 


Absorbine, Jr. is clean, 
fragrant and safe to use— 
purely herbal. It is highly 
concentrated so that only 
a few drops are required 
at an application. For a 
rub-down a solution con- 
sisting of one ounce Ab- 
sorbine, Jr. to a quart of 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 
A LABOR-SAVING TOOL | 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically / 

‘““There is nothing to compare with it.” A 
—Dr. Griffith Thom 

“An invaluable tool.”—T7he Sunday School Times. | 

‘““A great help. Simple and speedy.’’—Prof. Amos R. Well 

“To be commended without reserve.’’— The Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on approval. 


WILSON INDEX CO., - Box E, East Haddam, Cont 


water or witch hazel is suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Get a bottle of Absorb- 
ine, Jr. to-day and keep it 
handy—it is health insur- 
ance of a high type. 


$1.00 a Bottle 


at druggists or mailed any- 
where postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your address 
on receipt of 10c in stamps 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 


352 Temple Street 
Springfield Mass. 


nll IAL 
° 


- PROPHYLACTIC 
OIScUTIENT 
bad 


UNIFORM IN SILK-CLOTH BINDING 6 1-4X9 
TWO REMARKABLE STUDIES OF GREATEST BOOKS 
By Rev. WILLIAM BURGESS, Chicago 


THE BIBLE IN SHAKESPEARE 300 pages, $1.50 
No other book of like character published. 
450 pages, $2.00 


THE RELIGION OF RUSKIN 


Life of Ruskin and Anthological Study of Ruskin’s Life and 
Writings. Copious index. 

The above two books are uniform in style, size of page, and 
binding. The first editions were published by The Winona Pub- 
lishing Co. Fleming H. Revell Co. published the later editions. 3 

. The Book Bureau is authorized to offer a surplus 
Special Offer of “The Religion of Ruskin’’ limited to 150 copies 
before the issue of a new edition of these two books in sets. 
Handsome library editon, 450 pp. (weight 34 oz.), postpaid for $1.50 

Book may be returned if not satisfactory and money refunded 


immediately. Address 
DESPLAINES, ILL. 


| THE BOOK BUREAU 


For 30 days only we will send the two books named in this ady. 
for $2.50, post prepaid. 


Send for Circular about this Author’s Books. 
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Bonar Kall 


f 
¥ ‘OR THE USE OF CHURCHES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, BIBLE 
CLASSES AND MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

j Printed on heavy cardboard: in red, white, and 
solue, with spaces for 27, 48, 70 or 110 names. Fur- 


8 fe for Democracy” 


APRIL 


pened with or without frames. i Rerord of Our Men Who Have Enlisted H 


Name Enlisted Remarks 


PRICE LIST 


No. 27. (27 names), $1.25, prepaid; unmounted. 
No. 27. (27 names), $3.00, prepaid; framed in 
Dak, black, or mahogany. 

, No. 48. (48 names), 75 cents, prepaid; un- 
mounted. 

No. 70. (70 names), $1.50, prepaid; unmounted. 

| No. 2748. (70 names), $4.50, prepaid; framed in 
dak or black. 

No. 2743. (70 names), $6.00, prepaid; framed in 
‘mahogany. 

' No. 110. (110 names), $6.00, prepaid; framed in 
oak or black. 

No. 110. (110 names), $7.50, prepaid; framed in 
mahogany. 

| Glass extra, 50 cents 2 sheet. No. 27. Size, 18 x 28 INCHES 


" 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ TESTAMENTS 


Specially bound in fine leather, light in weight, unusually large bold- 
face type. Containing seventeen colored illustrations; two hymns with 


words and music; pledge and decision cards. Suggestions for members 
and the “Way of Salvation.” 


The King James Version No. 5N 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. Size, 2}x4 inches; 4 inch thick. Pigskin, limp, overlapping cover, 
round corners, gilt edges. Brown only. 


The King James Version No. 3B 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. Size, 24x4 inches; 4 inch thick. Black flexible leather binding 
only. Divinity circuit, round corners, red under gilt edges. 


The King James Version No. 2C (Green) or No. 1 (Khaki) 
) Price, 40 cents, postpaid. Size 24x3# inches; 4 inch thick. Bound in green imitation 
leather, round corners, green burnished edges; also in Khaki. 


Gospel of St. John 
Size 22x48 inches. Bound in red cloth. Containing hymns, pledge and decision cards, 
with verses which prove especially helpful in winning the unsaved to Christ, marked with 
red and black lines. Stories by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Charles M. Alexander and George 
T. B. Davis. 
No. A. 6 cents each or $5.00 a 100, postpaid. 
No. B. Containing eight illustrations. 10 cents each or $8.00 a 100, postpaid. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
New York Chicago Cincinnati Nashville St. Louis San Francisco Pittsburgh 
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May We Send You a Copy of 


Northfield Hymnal | 


FOR EXAMINATION ? 


The hymns comprised in this collection have been compiled 
from a. large number of hymnals and gospel hymn _ books. 
They represent the best expressions of devotion and worship 
in the Christian Church during the last 500 years. 

While primarily arranged for The Northfield Schools and 
Summer Conferences they will be found practicable for Sunday 
School, Young People’s Services and Evangelistic services as 
well as for the regular worship of the church. 


A Returnable Sample Copy will be mailed on request by the distributor 


THE BOOKSTORE, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Illustrations will add, not only to the entertainment, but to the 
educational value of sermons and lectures. Illustrate YOUR talks with the 


Bausch’lomb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Balopticon’s new gas filled Mazda lamp is greatly supe- 
rior to the old style A.C. arc in that it furnishes more evenly dis- 
tributed light to the very edges of the screen at less current cost 
and is entirely automatic. Anyone can operate it. 


Models of the Balopticon for the projection of slides only may 
be purchased as low as $26.50. Models for opaque objects such 
as (charts, photos, colored prints, etc.) are priced at $35.00 up. 
Combined Models which may be used for both forms of projection 

are listed from $45.00 up. 


_ Let us send you our illustrated price list of Balop- 
ticons—it will help you to select the right model. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
529 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns, Stereo-prism Binoc- 
ulars and other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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Will You Let Them Go 


Without the Best Part 


of Their Equipment? 
Not for a Moment! 


Por you know what it would mean to 
phave every one of our American sol- 
diers and sailors carrying and reading 
a Khaki Pocket Testament every day. 

And let’s not forget that thousands 
of the boys have already gone into the 
The crisis is real, and it is 


| service. 
here now. 


committee. 


The Pocket Testament is clearly readable and 
very durable. It is beautifully illustrated. It con- 
tains the reader’s pledge which he signs, a com- 
pact guide to the Way of Salvation, a Decision 
Page, and of course the entire New Testament. 
The price is remarkably low, 40 cents, 75 cents, and 
$1.25, according to the binding. 

If you would like Testaments to give to soldiers 
whom you know, copies may be ordered from THE 
POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE, 133 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. 

This blank may be used in sending contributions 
to the special) committee, of which Joseph M. 
Steele is the Chairman, and J. Lewis Twaddell, 
the Treasurer; Allan Sutherland, Secretary; and 
Charles M. Alexander, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee.. The depository for the Fund of the Com- 
mittee is the Rittenhouse Trust Company, 1323 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Pocket Testament League 
Wants to be a Long Arm for You 


to reach out into camp and field and 
ship, to put into the hands and the 
pocket, and, better yet, the /z/2, of 
soldier and sailor alike the same sort 
of Pocket Testament that some 250,000 
in the British forces are carrying be- 
cause the League reached them. 

A committee of substantial business 
men has undertaken the American 
work, and Charles M. Alexander, 
known around the world as an evan- 
gelist, is the chairman of the executive 


| Address 


For the Pocket Testament League 


Mr. J. Lewis Twaddell, Treas. 


The Rittenhouse Trust Co., 1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose herewith to 


Gentlemen: 
be applied to the purchase and distribution of 
Pocket Testaments for our American soldiers and 
sailors, in accordance with the announcement of 
the Committee in the RECORD OF CHRISTIAN 


WORK. 
Stgned 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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) 
THE BRILLIANT REDS AND DELICATE BROWNS OF AUTUMN AR 
NOW ADORNING THE MOUNTAINS SURROUNDING NORTHFIEL 


PLANNING YOUR FALL OUTING, INCLUD! 


~ THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. OPEN ALL THE YEA! 


ON THE NORTHFIELD LINKS 


IT WILL ASSURE YOU A QUIET, RESTFUL, 
AND INTERESTING VACATION 


DESIRABLE WINTER HOME 

The environment and equipment of The House is such as to afford a desirab’ 
home during the Fall, Winter and Spring months for any who wish to avoid tl 
care and work of housekeeping. 
ENVIRONMENT 

The picturesque scenery of mountain and valley, the beautiful grounds, tt 
gorgeous sunsets across the Connecticut, the historic town of Northfield, the qui 
evenings, combine to make this an ideal vacation spot at any season of the yea 
RECREATION 

Golf Links, Tennis and Croquet Courts, and Baseball Diamond on our ov 
grounds. Excellent State Highways for Motoring and Driving. Delightful wall 
through the woods. 
EQUIPMENT 


Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Sun Parlor, Broad Piazzas, Rooms en suite wi 
or without private bath, Excellent Library, Refined Service. 


FIREPROOF GARAGE . MOTOR AND HORSE LIVERY 
Illustrated Booklet and rates upon request 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager HERBERT S. STONE, Assistant Manag 
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Ready in October 


C ur New Song Book 


‘ Edited by 100 Leading Evangelists and Pastors 
56 Pages of the Most Popular Old and New Songs 


| Our hymn book's have maintained the highest stand- 

4irds, and have had record sales amounting to millions 

if copies. 

| They are used by most of the leading evangelists. 
Send for a free returnable sample copy of our new 


J 1ymn book. 
PRICES 


/Best manila binding, 15 cents pet copy (postpaid) 
One hundred, $13.00 (not prepaid) 
‘flexible cloth binding, 20 cents per copy (postpaid) 
i One hundred, $18.00 (not prepaid) 
/Cloth board binding, 30 cents per copy (postpaid) 
One hundred, $23.00 (not prepaid) 
10 per cent discount for cash with order 


Bikes The Bible Student’s Guide 


The most complete and helpful vest-pocket guide to 
the study of the Scriptures.and to personal work. 
/Verses from the Bible alphabetically arranged under 
all the most important subjects; special importance 
ibeing given to the themes of Salvation, the Holy 
Spirit, Temporal Blessings and Prophecy. 192 pages. 
Leather 35c., Cloth 25c., Paper 15c. 


2°ttjnea Helpful Prayers for All Occasions 


' Selected from many sources by the Editors of the Family Altar Mag- 

azine and others. This vest-pocket book contains the 
most helpful prayers selected from all the best avail- 
able sources, the most famous historic and poetic 
prayers, public prayers, sentence prayers, personal 
prayers, children’s pravers, table graces, etc. These 
prayers will deepen the spiritual life of anyone who 
reads them. 192 pages. Leather 35c., Cloth 25c., 
Paper 15c. 


The Glad Tidings Pub. Co., 608 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


TROLL 


Christmas Music 


For those discriminating in their tastes 

These wonderfully effective ser- 

vices of varying styles and grades 
of difficulty. GIFT OF LOVE b 
C. Harold Lowden; HOPE OF 
THE NATIONS by various com- 
posers; CHRISTIANS, AWAKE! 
arranged from the classics. $5.00 
the hundred, prepaid. 


A great one based ona war story. 
It is entitled SILENT NIGHT, 
HOLY NIGHT. Others are DRU- 
SILLA OF NAZARETH, and 
SIRACK, THE HILL. SHEP 
HERD. 15 cents each, $1.50 th 
dozen. 


For children we have CHRIST 


SONG 
STORIES 


SIE’S CHRISTMAS PART 
(new for Primary children) TH 
UNINVITED CHRISTMA 
GUESTS, THE SPIRIT of YULE 
TIDE, and others. 


A new folder of songs each fo 
BEGINNERS, PRIMARY an 
JUNIOR children. Just cute song 
adapted to each grade. Each folde 
5 cents; 50 cents the dozen, 50 0 
more 2% cents each, 

Excellent Cantata TIDINGS O 
JOY. Delightful solo. HARK 
THE HEAVENLY -HOST. 
remarkable selection of OCTAV 
ANTHEMS. 


In addition to our own publications we furnish any 
thing issued by others, Send for samples. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
15th and Race Streets Philadelphia, Pa 


CANTATAS 


ELEMENTARY 
SONGS 


CHOIRS 


We 


I 


ANN 


The American 


Standard Bible 


Authorized and Edited by the 


American Revision Committee 


|) Easiest to Understand— Because 
it gives in plain English 
the exact thought and 
meaning of the inspired 
men who first wrote the 


Bible in Hebrewand Greek. 


|The Most Accurate—Because it 
is translated from the old- 
est and most complete au- 
thentic copies of the origi- 
nal Sacred Scriptures. 


Every Bible in Use Today is a transla- 
tion and revision because there 
was no modern language. when 
the Divine Message was given to 
man. ) 

The FIRST BIBLE was written in HE- 
BREW AND GREEK. 

Every Bible that ts printed in English, 
French or any other MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE zs a TRANSLATION. 

When you read the Bible in English you 
are reading a TRANSLATION. 


Since you must read a translation—REA D 
THE BEST— 


The American Standard Bible 


The best version of the English Bible ever 
produced, because it is translated from the 
oldest and most authentic manuscripts in ex- 
istence, by the greatest biblical scholars the 
world has ever known. 


The American Standard Bible is used by all lead- 
ing Colleges, Seminaries, Bible Training ~Schools, 
scholars and ministers, and by Association Bible 
Classes. It is also the Text used in all the Graded 
Series of Sunday School Lessons and the basis for all 
tbe International Sunday School Lessons. 


Made in over 200 styles of binding, on fine white 
Bible paper and Nelson’s India paper. 
45 cents up. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or send for descriptive 
price list and interesting free booklet to the Publishers 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
383-S Fourth Avenue - - - - New York 


Bible Publishers for over 100 years 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Alexander’s 
Convention Hymns 
and Solos 


Containing Songs and Solos used by Mr. 
Alexander in the General Conference Song 
Services, at Northfield 


10 cents, postpaid 


Sterling Gospel Music Packet 


Containing 
Solos, Choruses, Duets, Etc., 
Latest Gospel Songs by Stebbins, Ackley, 
Barraclough, Harkness and others 


25 cents, postpaid 


STERLING MUSIC COMPANY 


1220 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


**Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
theword of truth.’? 2 Timothy 2:15 


Correspondence, 
Bible Study 


This year The Moody Bible Institute offers eight strone 
courses for systematic Bible study by correspondence. 
For all unable to attend a Bible Institute correspond- § 
ence study is a practical, efficient and economica! § 
1sethod of securing 2 deeper, clearer knowledge of 
the Bible. Our courses are thoroughly tested and 
popular. We have a course for everyone, young or 
old, beginner, student or instructor. 


The Moody Bible Institut 


has 2 fully equipped department, exclusively devoted to teach- 
ing by correspondence. You will be instructed by competent 
practical Christian teachers. Over 5000 students in ali 
parts of the world last year studled one or more of our 
courses. Now is the time to write for further particulars, 
Our courses will satisfy your needs. 


The Moody Bible Institute 
153 {nstitute Place. Dept. T-8 Chicago. (ll. 


ar ttt tn nnn 


Bible study ? 


guide for consecutive Scripture reading? 


ance with the Scriptures which you are seeking. 


Word, a study that ought to be revived.” 


matic Bible study.” 


and find them most instructive.” 


Part 1. Genesis to Ruth. 
Part 2. II Samuel to Nehemiah. 
Part 3. The Gospels and The Acts 


Cloth;-each Part :occcccccersasanchiectsssoncdemensen 


INDEX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Professional Man: ‘‘I think the lessons fine.” . 
Send for “A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY” on inspection 
Part 4. Genesis to II Samuel. 


‘ Part 5. I Kings to Nehemiah (portions 
Junior Course. 


Paper, each Partiiiieitics. sincciescsmcnn octets sie visitor nites $ .30 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOME 


Are you cut off from attendance at Sunday School and yet are anxious to engage in definite, systematic 
Are you desirous of establishing Family Worship in the home, but do not know just where to find a simple 


Having been out of the way of systematic study for several vears, wculd you be glad to becomea Bible — 
student once more if you knew how to go about it? I 


“A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY” 


will show you what to read and what to look foras youread. It will give you that direct, personal acquaint- 


New York Evening Post: “The thousands of people who for various reasons are not in touch with the 
school will find it fills a long-felt want as a guide to independent Bible study, and is equally valuable as an aid 
in private devotions or for family worship in the home.” 


The Watchman-Examiner: ‘‘ These volumes would prove immensely valuable for the family study of God’s 
A Woman in the Home: ‘Part 6 came yesterday, and I think it is the best help I have ever seen to syste- 


A Business Man: ‘‘Find it to be a splendid book and an excellent guide to Bible study.” 
A Lawyer: “I have gone carefully through the books up to number five, which I am now occupied with, 


of nine prophetical books). | Advanced 
Part 6.The Life of Christ. | Course 
Part 7. The Acts and the Epistles. J 
Parts 1-3 in one vol., cloth ................... «+++. $1.25 
Parts 4-7 in one vol., cloth ..... ..........-...005 - 1.50 


Descriptive Pamphlet on request 


Box 123, BLOOMFIELD, N. J- 
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Shall We Smite With the Sword? 


By PHILIP MAURO 
Author of ‘‘Number of Man,’ ‘‘The World and Its God,”’ etc. 


Plain words regarding the teaching of the Bible as to the Christian’s position and attitude 
toward war. If you are not clear as to your position; if you have no settled convictions regard-_— 
ing a Christian and war, be sure to read this. It will give you the help you need. Just the 
thing for placing in the hands of fellow Christians. It should have a wide circulation at this © 
time. We solicit your co-operation. Single copies 3 cents; two for 5 cents. 1 


Should a Christian Fight? 


By SAMUEL H. BOOTH-CLIBBORN f 


An earnest appeal to Christian young men of all nations. An examination of the plain : 
teaching of God’s Word on this important subject. Be sure to secure a copy at once. Attrac- 
tive paper cover in two colors. 40 pages. Per copy, 10 cents. 


The Word of the Cross, No. Four 


By HUNTER BEATTIE 


A simple but most important message for the Lord’s people at this time on the burning 
question of the Christian and war. We cannot recommend this too highly. 88 pages. 2 cents 
each; 20 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. (Four issues, Nos. 1 to 4 combined, 5 cents 
per copy.) 


B 


God’s Unknown Church? by one who, being dead, yet tians, through it should be read by all. Seven chap- 
speaketh. ters on Satan’s Personality, Origin, Fall, Work, 
A Remarkable Book, full of precious things setting Doom, etc. Mr.R. E. Neighbour, author of ‘‘Folly of 
forth the Church according to God’s Mind—Her Federation,” ‘Glories of Grace,” etc., says: ‘This 
Heavenly, and consequently Non-earthly, Calling— book by Mr. Pink is true to the Word. Many today 
Her Christ Character and Glorious Destiny—The are ignorant of Satan and his devices, but Mr. Pink 
Teaching of Christ for the New Man—Our Calling and with homiletical clearness and Scriptural exactness, 
Destination—Our Present Portion and Expectation— sets forth what God tells us in His Word about the 
Law and Grace—Flesh and Spirit—The Saint a Suf- great Adversary of our souls. The book covers a wide 
ferer—The Blessedness of Non-Resistance—The Law scope of teaching, but takes its name from one of the 
Abrogated in the Church—God’s Secret—The Mys- chapters called ‘The Gospel of Satan.’ This chapter 
tery—A New Principle—No Present Dignity for the alone is well worth the value of the whole book, and 
Saint—On Buying a Sword—Christ Protesting—Paul should be carefully and prayerfully read and di- 
Protesting—What is a Christian? etc. gested.’ i 
This is a partial list of the contents of ‘‘God’s Un- Attractive cover in twocolors. 68 pages. 15 cents. 


known Church.” Scores have written thanking God 
for its message. It supplies the answer to questions The Millennium. A. W. Pink. 
raised today concerning the Church, the War, the A very helpful and illuminating treatise on the com- 


World, and the State. 10 cents per copy, postpaid. ing golden age. Contents: Chap. I. The Millennium 
Church and State. Chas. F, Reitzel. Seventh edition. in Relation to Christ. Il. The Millennium in Relation 

3lst thousand. Should the Christian take part in to the Church. Il. The. Millennium in Relation to 

Sales. 5 conte. Satan. IV. The Millennium in Relation to Israel. V. _ 


yey, ee The Millennium in Relation to the World. VI. The 
Sanctification. Philip Mauro. Millennium in Relation to the Creation. VII. The 
As taught in the Scriptures and as taught today. Millennium in Relation to Sin. 32 pages 434 x7 in. 
New edition. Coverintwocolors. 10 cents. Nicely bound. 5 cents each. By mail, 6 cents. . 
The Christian’s Choice. Philip Mauro. h . 
Self-life or Christ-life: Which? New edition. Cover ,Threefold Salvation. Past, Present and Future. 
in two colors. 10 cents. A. W. Pink. 


3 : A helpful pamphlet making clear the teaching of 
Satan and His Gospel. A. W. Pink. Scripture regarding our ‘great salvation” in its tices 


A forceful but:simple setting forth of the teaching aspects. Greatly needed by the Lord’s people i S 
e S ; : 9 ein th 

of the Word of God regarding mankind’s greatest last days—especially by young ea Neatly 

enemy—Satan. Especially helpful to young Chris- bound. 5 cents. 50 cents per dozen. ‘ 


One each of above sent postpaid for 75 cents 


Bible Truth Depot, 30 Market St., Swengel, Pa. 
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A New York Italian Metho- 
dist pastor, who has gone into 
Unitarianism “with a large 
group formerly members of my Metho- 
dist Church in New York,” says of Chris- 
tian missions among the Italians in this 
country: “Everywhere you go you will 
meet some Italian who has been con- 
verted by Italian Protestant mission- 
aries. These good and earnest Italian 
orthodox missionaries do an excellent 
work and in a brotherly manner. They 
open the way to the glorious liberty of 
the children of God and consequently to 
Unitarianism (!).” The day of disil- 
lusion will no doubt come to the good 
man, but what a pity that his little flock 
should be so misled! How is it possible 
to make that impotent faith, Unitarian- 
ism, synonymous with the glorious 
liberty of the children of God? 


A correspondent in the Jesuit organ, 
America, after noting the fact thai 
approximately 40 per cent of the soldiers 
in the United States army are Catholics, 
suggests that this might be made the 
basis of an appeal to the French govern- 
ment to relieve the French priesthood of 
military service. “Let the Cardinals, 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States unite in a brief statement as to 
what the present government of France 
has done to the Catholic Church. Let 
them appeal to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States, urging them 
to request that this course on the part of 
the French government cease and that 
French Catholic priests be relegated to 
their proper offices and to their churches 
in France.” 


Bishop Hunting of Nevada says: “It 
was the privilege of the (Episcopal) 
Church to inaugurate the present move- 
ment for state prohibition (in Nevada). 
A law was framed similar to that of 
West Virginia. This was presented to 
the legislature under the _ initiative, 
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having nearly 8000 signatures, though 
only 3200 were required. The legislature 
refused to pass the law and it will be 
on the ballot at next election and will be 
approved. An effort is being made in 
the West to induce Indians to become 
users of a drug known as peyote. It is 
the same as the mescal used by Mexi- 
cans. It produces effects similar to 
opium. Christian Indians, especially, are 
being exploited. They are told that the 
dreams which come are revelations from 
God and that it is the will of Christ that 
Indians use this peyote. The church 
was successful in getting through the 
last Nevada legislature a bill prohibiting 
its sale in the state. For two sessions 
efforts -have been made to get the na- 
tional congress to add it to the list pro- 
hibited by the Harrison Drug Act. And 
much oratory has been expended to 
prove that this would be a restriction of 
religious liberty!” 

There are about two hundred Oriental 
women studying in the higher schools 
and colleges of the United States, half 
of whom are Chinese and a fourth Jap- 
anese. Eighty-five of these girls have 
been, in the summer, guests of the 
Y. W. C. A. at the Silver Bay confer- 
ences, 

A reviewer, in the Dial, of Stanley 
Hall’s book, “Jesus the Christ in the 
Light of Psychology,” applies to it the 
famous summing up of the Gospel of the 
late Modernist movement in the Church 
of Rome: “There is no God and Mary 
is his mother.” In other words, as in 
the case of Royce and other revampers 
of Christianity, the essence is thrown 
out while many Christian phrases and 
symbols are retained. 

Dr. Sidney Gulick, who is working for 
better relations among the _ nations 
through the world Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, offers to pastors 
and others the following pamphlets (all 


610 


new) for twenty-five cents, the lot: “A 
New Era in Human History,’ “Asia’s 
Appeal to America,’ “A Comprehensive 
Immigration Policy,” “The Pacific Coast 
and the New Oriental Policy,’ “New 
Japan and Her Problem,” “A Square 
Deal for China” and four others. 


The Status of The Superintendent of 
Protestantism Education for the City of 
in Mexico. Mexico, Sefior Andres 

Osuna, is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, and a de- 
vout member of the Methodist Church. 
He has (for the first time) subdivided the 
city into school districts with a superin- 
tendent for each and with a board of fif- 
teen physicians and twenty-six nurses to 
care for the health of the children. Gen- 
eral Alvarado, the Governor of Yucatan, 
has offered to dispatch a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to the United States to enlist 
twenty-five American teachers for his 
public schools. General Carranza himself 
is exceedingly friendly to Protestant mis- 
sionaries and has very many Protestant 
Mexicans—among them various ordained 
ministers—in his councils and in his work 
of reorganization. Protestant mission 
property is respected by all contending fac- 
tions even while Mother Church is being 
roundly looted by them. Various far- 
sighted educationalists in the United 
States—among them President King of 
Oberlin and David Starr Jordan—urge 
the establishment of an American mission 
college in Mexico to do for Mexico and 
Central America what Robert College has 
done for the Levant. 


An Appeal for This is addressed by 
Church Reform. Canon Adderley, Canon 

Peter Green, Mr. Clutton 
Brock, Miss Maude Royden and others, to 
the leaders of the Church of England. It 
asks first for a more thorough training of 
the clergy, corresponding to that given by 
the Free Churches. At present their edu- 
cation is, so the memorialists assert, 
“meager and one-sided” so that “the clergy 
are largely out of touch with the life and 
thought of the people.” Secondly, a better 
distribution of Church revenues is re- 
quested, coupled with amalgamation of 
small parishes, management of glebe lands 
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on business lines, clerical pensions, etc. 
Then appeal is made for simpler, shorter 
and more inspiring forms of service and 
the suggestion is made that ‘there should be 
the immediate issuing of a supplementary 
book of services. Other desirable changes 
are asked for which will provide “more 
opportunities both for service and distinc- 
tively spiritual work” by the laity of both 
sexes and all classes; larger use of the 
ministry of women in responsible work with 
the provision of salaried posts for women 
trained to do spiritual work; and more 
earnest effort to persuade all classes in the 
nation to codperate for the common good. 


Cannot the Church in every diocese call — 


into council representatives of labor, 
economists, capitalists and social reformers 
to work out plans of reconciliation? 


Christian The dull and illiterate qual- 
Science ity of Mrs. Eddy’s mind 
Poesy. comes out in a poem which 


her followers have lately re- 
vived and to which they are calling at- 


tention for its “metaphysical signifi- 
cance.” It is entitled “The United 
States and Great Britain.” The. latter 


nation is apostrophized as 


“Lord of the main and manor, 
Thy palm in ancient day 

Didst rock the country’s cradle 

That wakes thy laureate’s lay. 


“The hoar fight is forgotten, 
Our eagle like the dove 
Returns to bless a bridal 
Betokened from above. 


“List, brother! Angels whisper 
To Judah’s (?) sceptred race; 
Those of the selfsame spirit 
Allied by nation’s grace, 


“Wouldst cheer the host of heaven; 
For Anglo-Israel, lo! 
Is marching under orders 
His hand averts the blow,” etc. 


If metaphysical meant, as it seems 
sometimes to mean, incomprehensible, 
we would willingly grant this to be 
metaphysical. The Christian Sciéntists 
have in their Boston daily, the Monitor, 
one of the ablest, cleanest, most pro- 
gressive and best written newspapers in 


_the country. We judge from a frequent 


reading of it that it has a dozen corre- 
spondents and editors on its staff com- 
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Papeleta Oficial para el voto acerea 
es e@ ef 
de la Prohibicion 
1917 
A FAVOR DE LA PROHIBICION CONTRA LA PROHIBICION 
OFFICIAL BALLOT, PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN, Porto Rico, 
pared with each of whom Mrs. Eddy is more conducive: to happiness than 
would not be even a literary tyro. That life as a Christian Scientist.” 
these men and the intelligent constitu- Rabbi Rosenau urges rabbis every- 


ency to which they minister hold her in 
respect as thinker and writer is one of 
the inexplicable religious enigmas of our 
day. 


Jewish Rabbi Wm. Rosenau, at the 

Christian Central Conference of Ameri- 

Science. can Rabbis in his presidential 
message, said: 

“Tt matters not what the causes may 

be which have in this country led Jews 

here and there into Christian Science. 


The last analysis points to one primary 
Everything but the religious in 


cause. 
Judaism has been stressed by many 
preachers. (Well said, Rabbi! Even 
Jews cannot live long on ‘the Social 


Problem.’) The fight must be taken up 
untiringly and judiciously against the 
Christian Science conversionist. No one 
will dispute that he is abroad and active. 
He takes advantage of nervousness, gul- 
libility and ignorance. Many worthy 


men and women who might have become - 


useful and exemplary Jews and Jewesses 
have been decoyed from our midst. 
These we may not be able to get back 
into our fold, for the policy of Christian 
Science is to advise its adherents not to 
enter into argumentation or debate. 
“Every rabbi should be up and doing 
the very moment he finds Christian 
Science active. Let him, as friend and 
teacher, visit the endangered dissenter 
or seceder. Let him point out to the 
prospective Jewish Christian Science 


convert that there is nothing in Chris- 


tian Science emphasizing the higher life 
which Judaism does not furnish, ‘and that 
the leading of a religious life as a Jew 


where to expose the unscientific and 
un-Christian (!) character of Christian 
Science. 


The International Reform 
Bureau at Washington to 
whom we owe the initiation 
(and much more) of the fight for pro- 
hibition in Porto Rico, has received from 
the Misses Leitch, their co-workers there 
(and former missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board at Jaffna College, Ceylon), 
interesting particulars of this great vic- 
tory. They write: 


“When we learned that prohibition 
had won by so large a majority (33,480 
or by a vote of two to one) ‘we were like 
men that dreamed.’ We believe that this 
is the starting point for temperance, pro- 
hibition and social reform work in 
Central and South America with their 
fifty million people. 

“We found the young cocoanut a fine 
emblem for prohibition. It furnishes a 
refreshing temperance drink. The cocoa- 
nut versus the bottle was something 
everybody could understand. Auto- 
mobiles and motor cycles paraded the 
streets on election day with a cocoanut 
in front and flying a green flag (green, 
the color of the cocoanut). This flag 
was the emblem of prohibition. Boys 
paraded the street,—some with a cocoa- 
nut and others with a broken bottle in 
hand. In Tea Alta twenty-six girls 
joined in the parade, each wearing a 
broad silk ribbon across the front of her 
dress with the name of one of the 
twenty-six prohibition states of the 
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United States upon it. On the official 
ballot there was the picture of a cocoa- 
nut on one side and of a bottle on the 
other. Seventy per cent of the voters 
were illiterate. Those who wished to 
vote for prohibition put their cross 
under the cocoanut; those voting for 
liquor under the black bottle. 

“On election day the prohibition 
workers went among the voters and 
handed out thousands of young cocoa- 
nuts and urged the voters to ‘vote cocoa- 
nut. Women of the better class, splen- 
didly dressed, and with friendly smiling 
faces, pinned on badges with the picture 
of cocoanut and cross beneath, saying: 
‘Put your cross under the cocoanut. 
Vote for the homes and the children,’ 
Even drinking men went among the 
voters saying: ‘We are drinking men 
but are going to put a cross under the 
cocoanut. If we could not get the drink 
we would not want it, 

“Some of the Porto Rican Prohibition 
ministers went on their motor cycles 
from town to town encouraging the 
voters. We learned afterward that some 
of these ministers never stopped to take 
a meal of food all that day or till late 
that night. This has been a great edu- 
cational campaign throughout the island. 
It has been said that there has never 
been any political campaign at all equal 
to it. The missionaries have got a hold 
on the people of the better class such as 
they never had before. They have be- 
come better known to the people and 
more respected and esteemed and they 
have learned how to reach the people 
through large public meetings on the 
plazas and in theaters and halls. 

“The Catholic Church as a church took 
no part in the prohibition campaign. 
Bishop Jones made it especially clear that 
the clergy were not to take any part 
in the campaign for prohibition. The 
Protestant missionaries have therefore 
gained much by this work in the esteem 
of the people.” 


The Economic 
Leadership of 
Polish Priests. 


It is interesting to ob- 
serve the extent to which, 
up to war time, the Poles, 
as the Belgians, received 
economic leadership from the clergy of 
the Roman Church. This indeed is a 
phenomenon which may well have im- 
portant bearings when Poland is restored 
as an independent state. Certainly an 
iron-organized system of clerical con- 
trol reéstablished in the heart of East- 
ern Europe would be a fact of question- 
able value to Europe as a whole. But 
the economic improvements which have 
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followed clerical leadership have been 
very great and very beneficent. 

These developments have occurred in 
Prussian Poland. The earliest was the 
organization of the Peasants’ Unions by 
Father Jackowski. 
111 of these; in 1880, 100, all combined 
into a central organization in Posen with 
Jackowski at the head. To-day the 
number is 300. The Unions have social 
meetings, arrange for codperative pur- 
chase of nitrates, coOperative insurance 
and the codperative use of farm machin- 
ery. The cooperative banks were a con- 
temporary development under the lead- 
ership of Monsignor Szamarzewski. At 
first they were not very successful, but 
between 1892 and 1910 they fell under 
the general direction of Monsignor Wawr- 
zyniak, a man of great energy, and or- 
ganizing ability. Father Wawrzyniak 
established a Central Bank to serve as 
clearing house for the branch banks. 
Then he drew the parish clergy into the 
service. At present there are few vil- 
lage banks of which Catholic priests are 
neither chairmen nor one of the man- 
agers. Thus in 1909, of 225 codperative 
banks, 159 had priests as managers, while 
217 priests altogether held some official 
position on the directorate. One result 
of this system has been the redemption 
of the Polish peasantry from Jewish 
usurers. They are able to secure credit 
on reasonable terms. The -clergy-led 
banks have absorbed almost the entire 
financial activity of the Province of 
Posen. They not only lend the laborer 
who is gardening on a half-acre money 
enough for his seed but they also finance 
the great Cezielski engineering works. 
They are building society, savings bank, 
land speculator, trust company and joint- 
stock bank rolled in one. Deposits in 
1907 amounted to over $30,000,000,— 
about $15 per head of the total Polish 
population of Germany. 


Brief Notes The British Weekly 
from Abroad. speaks of the late Dr. 
Denny as in many re- 


spects “the first man in Scotland.” At 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, he 


‘was much influenced by Prof. A. B. 


Bruce. “He had a period of what might 


In 1873 there were 
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be called Broad Church views, but when 
they came to the fork of the road Bruce 
took one way and Denny another. It 
was Denny’s wife who led him into a 
more pronounced Evangelical creed. It 
was she who induced him to read Spur- 
geon, whom he had been inclined to 
despise. He became an ardent admirer 
of the preacher and a very careful and 
sympathetic student of his sermons. It 
was Spurgeon, perhaps, as much as any- 
one, who led him to the great decision 
of his life,—to preach Christ our Right- 
eousness.” 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the great 
actor recently deceased, was, according 
to the Jewish Chronicle, of Jewish ante- 
cedents. His greatest réles were Jewish 
—Shylock, Fagin and Svengali. In a 
pageant given in London in 1913 depict- 
ing the story of Joseph and his brethren, 
he took the part of the patriarch Jacob. 


Miss Pao Swen Tseng, B. Sc. of the 
University of London, belongs to a prom- 
inent family in the Province of Hunan. 
She entered Westfield College in 1914 
and took an honor degree in natural 
science last year. This is the capstone 
of an educational course which began 
at the age of three under Chinese tutors 
and which reached at twelve the status 
of classical scholar. Miss Tseng now 
plans the starting of a Christian school 
in her home with the hope of its ulti- 
mate development into a college. Her 
family are in a position to provide both 
site and building. The object of the 
school is stated to be “to help China by 
bringing Chinese girls to a personal 
knowledge of our Lord.” Miss Tseng is 
the first Chinese woman graduate of 
London University. 


A writer in the Expository Times thinks 
that the sisters of Lazarus were both 
mistaken in their attitude to life. On 
the one hand, Martha forgot the spirit- 
ual in her eager anxiety for the tem- 
poral; on the other, Mary in her desire 
for the spiritual neglected an obvious 
duty in the temporal. Then he quotes 
this apposite statement from St. Theresa. 
“To give our Lord perfect hospitality 
Mary and Martha must combine. 
Martha was a true saint though she did 
not achieve contemplation. What more 
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could one wish than to have Christ often 
in one’s home to serve Him and to sit 
at His very table? Had Martha been 
rapt like Mary who would have given 
the Lord to eat?” 


The great French socialist journalist, 
Gustave Hervé, also calls attention to 
the essentially Christian note of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address to the Senate, de- 
claring a state of war with Germany. 
He says: “One feels in it from end to 
end the stir of a religious breath, an in- 
spiration at once Christian and Republi- 
can. To tell the truth, this memorable 
document is meaningless for those who 
do not know that the American Republic 
was founded by irrepressible Calvinists, 


‘who in the seventeenth century chose to 


leave their old England rather than 
suffer the religious and political oppres- 
sion of a detested despot. Calvinism, 
whose pastors were chosen by the rank 
and file of its faithful, was from the first, 
through its organization and through its 
absence of hierarchy and aristocracy, a 
Republican church. The American Re- 
public has grown, but always the same 
Christian ideal of justice, of liberty and 
human fraternity has animated it. It is 
for the right of nations, for the defense 
of international justice, for the estab- 
lishment of universal peace that the 
great Christian Republic draws its sword 
frome themscabbardewsssbnese. satemathe 
sentiments of a freethinking Frenchman. 


The French Protestant army chaplains 
have issued an appeal for church unity 
which ends with the words: “In the 
name of so many of the youth of our 
churches dead in war time, to save the 
unity of the country; in the name of the 
martyrs who in the past died for the 
integrity of the Gospel, we demand that 
henceforth thére shall be only one 
Evangelical church in France.” 


M. Julien Narfon of the Paris Figaro 
makes the following observation con- 
cerning the religious life of the time: “I 
believe that religious ignorance is gen- 
eral. This ignorance is the evil of the 
century, and it is sad to observe that in 
a period when intellectual curiosity turns 
with such vivacity to all branches of 
human knowledge, men’s minds, excep- 
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tions apart, show themselves so little 
drawn to ‘the one thing needful.’ This 
is the evil of the century, and I do not 
believe there is a greater one, since it is 
probably the source of all the others.” 


The Berlin correspondent of the Chris- 
tian World tells us that the demand for 
the Bible in Russia is at present enor- 
mous. According to Tolstoi, the Rus- 
sian never tires of reading the Psalms. 
“Millions of us,’ he said, “read their 
Psalms every night in our little villages. 
They are read by the fisher-folk on the 
White Sea, by the wheat grower in the 
Ukraine, in the Urals, in far Siberia. 
That is what our peasant reads.” “The 
Ideal Life’ of Henry Drummond is at 
present highly prized by Russians. A 
religious movement among the orthodox 
clergy themselves is rapidly spreading 
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and not a few high ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries—including a notable man, 
Bishop Andreas of Ufa—belong to the 
“Priest renewers” as they are called. 
There is a revival of preaching and a 
great extension of cottage meetings. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M. P., the English — 
journalist and a strong-Roman Catholic, © 


has expressed his opinion before the 


Catholic Truth Society that the Church © 
of Rome is making no progress in Eng- — 
He looks to its future “with in- 


land. 
creasing gloom.” 

A writer in the Daily Telegraph (May 
12) calls attention to the fact that a 
number of Irish Catholic clergymen are 
members of the Sinn Fein organization. 
This, he suggests, may mean the begin- 
ning of a breach between the younger 
and older Irish clergy. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


The German Terror in East Africa. 
The Rev. J. H. Briggs of the English 
Church Mission in German East Africa 
describes in the Journal of the African 
Society the excesses of German Schreck- 
lichkeit in that part of the world: 


“Natives in hundreds of thousands 
were required for the transport of the 
army in the field, and a very large pro- 
portion of these will never return to their 
homes, as they were always taken to the 
firing line, besides being sometimes used 
as a screen for the troops. When on the 
march, if a porter could not be forced 
any longer to carry his load on account 
of weakness through sickness or .from 
hunger or thirst, and was therefore no 
longer of any use to them, he was shot 
and bayoneted and his body left by the 
roadside,—a_ striking reversion to old 
Arab slavery methods. 

“Another of the government methods 
was to remove natives from the boun- 
daries and from any part in danger of 
being occupied by the English, to the 
center of the colony. These were treated 
as prisoners of war and the men em- 
ployed in transport and other govern- 
ment work, while the women generally 
became the property of the soldiers. 
Thus thousands of homes were broken 
up which can never be remade. Indeed 


in some cases tribes, either wholly or in 


part, must have been destroyed. 
“The treatment of the native adherents 


of the English Mission in the colony — 


was the worst of all. These were re- 


garded, without a shadow of: proof, as: 


hostile to the government, which took 
steps to protect the colony from this 
supposed danger. 


heavy work to do. 
treatment. 
“Economically the colony is ruined. 
The most disastrous results, however, 
have been the moral effect on the na- 
tives. From them at least 50,000 sol- 
diers have been drawn and trained in 
arms and taught to kill white men. They 


Many died under this 


have also seen white men eagerly seek- — 


ing by every device in their power to kill 
other white men. They have seen white 
men depart from the customary chivalry 
with which all white women were for- 
merly treated in Africa and have been 
told that English women, at all events, 
were of no consequence. The prestige 
of the whole white race has been seri- 


The native clergy and © 
other leaders and teachers were deported, — 
flogged and tortured, put in chains, given — 


cues ttt nen meen nm eer ae 


ously lowered in German East Africa.” — 


Christianity and Japan.  Professot 
Hino of the Doshisha, writing in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions, speaks of 
Bushido and the ethics of Confucianism as 
having, in a sense, prepared the way for 
the more virile interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. Bushido is nothing but a severe 
training of the will. “Confucianism is an 
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ethical system based on strict discipline of 
the will and the conformity of conduct to 
that trained will. Its general effect. upon 
Japanese life is similar to that of proph- 
etism on Jewish life, Stoicism on the 
Romans and Puritanism on the Néw Eng- 
landers. One reason why Christianity 
made a phenomenal growth in Japan in 
the first period after the Restoration of 
1868 was because the missionaries preached 
a Puritanic or Calvinistic Christianity to 
the sons of Samurai who were soldiers by 
birth and Confucians by training. Japan- 
ese soldiers had been more or less Puritan 
in their essential view of life for nearly 
three centuries, during the Tokugawa 
régime, before American Puritans, English 
Calvinists or Scottish Presbyterians came 
to Japan as ministers of the Gospel.” In 
the years which have followed, currents of 
all sorts have tended to disturb, relax or 
weaken the moral life of Japan. This has 
created consternation among serious people. 
The foundations of ethics have been 
shaken; there is a riot of hot blood in the 
moral life of the nation. The old Samurai 
traditions with their self-restraint and dig- 
nity are weakened. For this reason the 
minds of men are turning again to Chris- 
tian teaching. “The whole country is open 
to various modes of Christian instruction. 
Preaching wins amazingly quick response. 

The number of Protestants has 
more than doubled in the past fifteen 
years.” 


“How Beautiful on the Mountains.” 
The Rev. Joseph Bailie of Nanking was 
moved to take up agricultural colonization 
and afforestation, as a consequence of the 
sights and experiences of three Chinese 
famines. The destitute are being put on 
vacant land; the idea of a popular move- 
ment for restoring the woods and trees to 
the countryside has finally taken root in a 
Chinese Arbor Day, thanks to his leadership. 
In 1916 tens of thousands of trees were 
planted by school children and the military 
all over the country. A sentiment is thus 
being developed which, if encouraged for 
a few decades, will convert the naked 
mountains of China into well-covered 
forest ranges. The Nanking Mission 
School’ of Forestry is so successful that 
the Minister of Agriculture has shut up 


his own school and sent twenty-four of the 
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best students to Nanking, giving the school 
there a yearly grant of $3000. This, with 
the fees of the scholarship students, has 
realized a sum of $12,000 Mex. 

At Laian-hsien under Mr. Bailie’s leader- 
ship an agricultural colony is in operation 
in which seventy-one families of 379 per- 
sons are established and self-supporting. 
To organize this colony 2000 acres of 
mountain lands were surveyed, mapped and 
made over by the magistracy to the Colo- 
nization Association. Each family had a 
guarantor of its character, who promised 
to pay the money advanced to these poor 
people, in case they failed to refund it 
themselves. 

“We have proved to the Chinese govern- 
ment,’ writes Mr. Bailie in the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions, “that these 
lands are fit for agriculture, that agri- 
cultural loans can easily be managed, and, 
best of all, that beggars and robbers can 
be transformed into law-abiding citizens. 
We were told before we began that even if 
we succeeded in producing crops, the place 
was so infested with robbers that every- 
thing would be stolen from the colonists. 
So far not a-chicken or sheaf of corn has 
been stolen. We have fed the robbers.” 


Korean Country Churches. Dye. 
Charles Allen Clark writes: “Our farmers 
are so poor. To pay salaries in full, espe- 
cially during the long, lean, spring months 
and the middle of the summer, is such a 
hard pull that it almost takes away the joy 
of worship. Some of my circuits have only 
about two hundred to three hundred people, 
counting everybody. They can carry two 
thirds of the salaries but it is the last one 
third that ‘breaks the camel’s back.’ 

“To provide for that last one third I 
have consented to the request of the people 
that they be allowed to raise endowments 
and buy a few fields in each circuit, the 
income from them to be used to supple- 
ment their pastor’s salary. The people 
have gone at it heart and soul. Hundreds 
of days of labor in the woods and fields 
have been pledged and paid; marriages 
have been postponed and their cost con- 
tributed; old, cherished trinkets and wed- 
ding rings have been donated; one man put 
off building a much-needed barn until next 
year and the result of it all is that three 
and possibly four of my circuits will now 
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have their pastors within a few months 
and the other two circuits have made a 
small beginning. 

“Spiritually, in all the churches there has 
been a steady gain. At Yangun Oop last 
winter, without my initiation, the people 
began special meetings and they have kept 
up pretty much ever since. The village 
headman and a number of the other lead- 
ing men of the town have come in, and a 
number of bright, young, educated men also. 
The doors of the church are never locked, 
for a number of people come every morn- 
ing at daylight to the church to pray. We 
have built three new churches and en- 
larged a fourth. My colporteurs have sold 
in the year 17,100 books.” 


Moonlight Evangelism. The Rev. 
J. C. Crane, also in Korea, describes his 
method of reaching new communities. 
These generally lie somewhat removed 
from places where churches exist, yet near 
enough to get the cooperation of these 
churches. A Korean tent such as is used 
for weddings or funerals (without sides) 
is rented for seven cents a day; mats are 
hired for a cent apiece. The missionary, 
with helper and colporteur, canvasses the 
neighborhood with invitations. The meet- 
ings are generally held during the light of 
the moon, and have been attended by an 
average of 500 per night, making a total 
of some 5000 or 10,000 reached in each 
field each spring, or some 25,000 for the 
station. None have heard the Gospel 
before. A meeting is never held unless the 
nearest church agrees to follow it up by 
sending a delegation each Sunday to lead 
its services, and in this way we have 
started three or four new groups in the 
last month, averaging an attendance of 
from* twenty-five to fifty per Sunday of 
new believers. Our poor people with 
wages of twelve cents a day are giving out 
of their poverty to pay the travel and 
board expenses of the delegations they 
send. 


The Children of Islam. An article in 
the Evangelische Missionsmagazin pictures 
child life in Islamic countries. This is 
ordered upon the lines of a book of law 
highly valued by Mohammedans which 
rules for boys the following regimen: “On 
the seventh day they are to be circumcised; 
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when they are seven years old they are to 
be punished for bad conduct (the assump- 
tion being that up to that time they cannot 
be held accountable for bad actions) ; at 
thirteen, they must be whipped to prayer 
if they will not go voluntarily; and at six- 
teen, married by their father. The fate of 
the girls is far worse than that of the 
boys. With them childhood ceases at nine 
or ten. Child marriage is an evil the con- 
sequences of which cannot be overestimated 
either from physical or other points of 
view. The little wives have children at an 
age in which they should be playing with 
dolls. Naturally they soon wither and 
cannot bring vigorous children into the 
world. In many places the little girls 
must work hard before marriage in order 
to have a little money with which to start 
married life. In Syria, nine- and ten-year- 
old girls work thirteen or fourteen hours 
daily for little pay in the silk mills. 
Especially unhappy is their fate in the 
carpet weaving establishments in Kirman 
in Persia. Here four-year-old girls are 
often found at work. They are badly fed 
and lead an unhappy, loveless, hopeless life. 
The factories have no windows, that the 
attention of the children may not be de- 
flected from work. Bad air, insufficient 
food and constant sitting in one position 
make them rachitic and crippled. *Their 
hours are twelve daily. The factory 
owners hire them because they are cheap 
labor and their parents let them go because 
in three cases out of four these parents 
are opium smokers—lazy and _ incapaci- 
tated for work. 


Chinese Viceroys on the Opium Situa- 
tion. The Rev. E. P. Thwing of the 
International Reform Bureau, Peking, has 
the confidence of the Chinese officials as 
few other foreigners. We have before us 
the manuscript report of the viceroys of 
all the provinces of China concerning the 
enforcement of opium prohibition. It is 
addressed to the President of the Republic 
of China, the Vice President, the Secretary 
of State, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the Parliament and the International Re- 
form Bureau. The civil governor of 
Hupeh, for instance, writes: “During the 


-last April, the English Consul examined 


with the officers appointed by the ministry. 
Their reports stated that no opium plants 
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appeared throughout the whole province. 
Therefore the British minister agreed to 
stop the importation of the said drug after 
the first of June of the third year of the 
Republic. Since the stopping of the impor- 
tation of opium from India it has been 
entirely prohibited in this province. Recent 
reports come from all districts that hardly 
a single case in law is related to opium. 
The bureau of the Military Government 
has offered a reward for the officer who 
punishes offenders severely. Thus we will 
clear out the poppy entirely and leave no 
evil root.” 

The other replies are of the same sort. 
They are directed to this American pastor, 
to whom the Chinese government has 
largely deputed the task of looking after 
opium prohibition enforcement. “Knowing 
you are looking after this matter we 
specially reply to you,” writes one viceroy. 
“We believe that smoking and selling have 
been entirely prohibited. We direct all 
officers of transportation to inspect care- 
fully.” Another says: “We are prohibiting 
the evil poppy rigorously. Boxes are set 
up for the purpose of receiving accusations 
in connection with the cultivation of opium. 
We publicly announce rewards for anyone 
who accuses rightly. The field of any cul- 
tivating opium is appropriated to the public. 
We have asked the Ministry of the In- 
terior to send special investigators during 
May, June and July when the poppy is 
blossoming.” Chao Chou, Viceroy of 
Honan, gives expression to his gratitude 
to Mr. Thwing: “We are deeply indebted 
to you for your kindness and good care 
for this your neighbor country. We are 
doing our utmost to clear out the poppy 
and never fail to do our duty.” “All the 
lonely places are examined by soldiers 
accompanied by their officers.” “Contracts 
have been signed by the farmers promising 
never to raise this evil poppy.” 

One governor complains of “French- 
men who have opposed the contract and 
opened opium companies secretly on the 
Bay of Kungchow, taking the chance to 
smuggle opium when the troops in Kan- 
lach were rebelling.” 3 


In New Russia. Dr. Simons of the 
American Methodist Church in Petrograd 
has sent us information of the religious 
life in Russia under the new free régime: 
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“The prayers and testimonies offered in 
our Russian services during and after the 
Revolution,” he says, “were profoundly im- 
pressive. ‘O Lord, we thank Thee from 
the depth of our souls that after three 
hundred and four years of slavery Thou 
hast set the Russian people free. Thou 
alone art the Almighty Liberator,’ prayed 
an old Russian peasant at our Easter ser- 
vice. ‘Russia has not lost its ruler. It 
still has Jesus Christ, my friends, as real 
Ruler, the King of Kings, the Lord of 
Lords, the President of Presidents,’ was the 
testimony of Brother Prusakoff. Hearty 
were the ‘Amens’ in response. 

“May 1, the International Labor Day, was 
celebrated by the Russians in gala fashion. 
Our church held an open-air meeting in our 
garden, which faces the Bolshi Prospekt, 
one of the most frequented thoroughfares 
in the capital. It was the first meeting 
of its kind we have conducted in Petro- 
grad, and was well attended and very 
orderly. Posters had been put up all 
around in the neighborhood, something 
which would have been impossible for- 
merly. We reached over a thousand people 
and distributed over 1500 tracts, besides 
many Testaments among the soldiers. We 
shall hold such meetings during the coming 
four months every Sunday afternoon at 
five, assisted by an orchestra from the 
iiissreve WY, IMI, (Cy AN” 


The old Russian hymn, “Boshe, Tsarya 
chrani,” is now a thing of the past. Some- 
one has said that the slow movement of 
Lermontof’s music to which it is set 
sounds like the dragging of chains. A 
substitute, which Mr. Simons describes 
as a little gem of a poem (in Russia), 
entitled Novy Narodny Ghimn, “The New 
People’s Hymn,” appeared anonymously in 
a Petrograd paper directly after the Revo- 
lution. 


Joy, great joy gloweth 

In the risen heart of the people. 

Our victorious shout travels the whole 

world o’er; 

Brotherhood, love and freedom. 
Brothers! The free native land for us 
-Is dearer than fortune and life. 

The glory of Russia to the free sons. 
Glory to the great fatherland. 

The light of the regeneration proudly bears 

The free brotherhood of the people. 

Our triune mighty bulwark, 

Brotherhood, love and freedom. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
observe that at the last convention of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Cleveland, 
the Rev. Wm. Fetler, who has in charge 
a training school for Russian missionaries 
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in New York, mentioned the fact that he 
was right along sending a copy of a new 
Russian Baptist paper to “Mr. Nicholas 
Romanoff” “to get him converted, since he 
now has plenty of time to read.” 


Brief Mission Notes. The First 
Methodist Church at Honolulu reports 
last year as the best in its history. The in- 
crease of membership was 467, bringing the 
total up to 1811, and 267 more were en- 
rolled in preparatory membership. Last 
year the church had 50 Filipino members; 
this year, 363 in full standing and 47 pro- 
bationers. The Mid-Pacific Institute (Con- 
gregationalist) has proposed a union of 
educational work with the Methodist. If 
this is carried out it will be one more 
development in the direction of the unifi- 
cation of Protestantism in mission fields. 


Mr. Gleason sends us a circular, 3500 
copies of which were dropped from an 
aeroplane by Mr. Art Smith, a great 
American aviator, when flying over the city 
of Osaka. Mr. Gleason will be recalled as 
the indefatigable and ingenious secretary 
of the Osaka Y. M: C. A., who has actively 
worked for the suppression of prostitution 
in that city. The manifesto reads as 
follows: 


“Citizens of Osaka: 


“Licensed prostitution is the disgrace of 
mankind. The licensed quarters are- the 
origin of the degeneracy of the people. 
Where is the necessity of establishing a 
new licensed quarter at Tobita? Rise, 


warriors of humanity, and fight this shame 
which has been brought upon our citizens. 


DINNER IN THE Osaka Y. M. C. A. ; $ 
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“Mr. Smith, the aviator, says: ‘My 
friends in Osaka, I have learned with deep 
regret of the plan to establish a new 
licensed quarter at Tobita, because I know 
that no man who habitually visits such 
resorts can ever make a success at avia- 
tion, in athletics or in anything else.’ 

“The Union for Opposing the Establish- 
ment of the New Tobita Licensed Quarter.” 


One of the minor catastrophes of the 
war and yet a very painful one and one 
which should be remedied as speedily as 
possible has been the disruption of Ger- 
man missions in Asia and Africa. More 
than 2000 Teuton missionaries have 
stopped work, and some 700,000 fol- 
lowers of Christ in pagan lands are left 
largely unshepherded. 


Receipts for August. 


Armenian War Suf- 
ferers (Relief for): 
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India (Bishop Tho- 
burn’s Work in): 
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A SWISS LAYMAN ON MODERN THEOLOGY. 
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It is clear that there is an ambiguity be- 
tween the beliefs of Christian people and 
tendencies of a great number of pastors, 
thanks to the Anti-Scriptural teaching 
which many of our students receive and 
which more and more prevails in our theo- 
logical faculties. To regain that faith, to 
rid themselves of subversive doctrines, to 
become positive believers, to return with 
confidence to the Bible, what combats, what 
tortures of spirit must they pass through! 
Only read the biographies of some of our 
eminent pastors, that of Louis Meyer, for 
example. Is it then surprising that, broadly 
speaking, the pastors and the Christian 
public feel themselves no longer on the 
same ground, that restless spirits who need 
_ other food than the moralizings of many 

of our pulpits turn elsewhere for the things 
for which they sigh? The last general 
assembly of the Brethren,—a group of 
strictest dissenters,—which took place lately 
in Geneva, gathered, according to the 
papers, a thousand delegates. Now we 
know that the Brethren are recruited mainly 
from the believing Christians in our 
churches. Is one astonished at it? This 
is the actual state of things. I know that 
there are pastors of positive faith who 
groan over it. But how many others, under 
a pretext of breadth, take their part! As 
long as the liberals do not bring their 
theology into the pulpit, as long as they 
preach only “Christian morality” there is 
nothing to fear. Ah, well! This duplicity 
is a great scandal. The freethinkers know 
about it and say that the pastors do not 
believe in the Bible. 

The true Christian, the true Christian 
pastor and, a fortiori, the true Christian 
(theological) professor is not a believer 
who seeks the truth but one who has sought 
it at its source,—in the witness of the 
prophets, of Jesus Christ, and of the apos- 
tles; who has found it and after having 
found it has opened to it his heart and 
spirit with joy. 

A thing truly strange, also, if it were not 
a sign of the times, is that it is especially 
the liberal theologians, those partisans of 
a vaporous subjectivism, who attack this 
Conference most bitterly though it does not 
aim to be a church and has never celebrated 
the Holy Supper. .How strange the mind 
of our modern theologians! They have 
thrown over the principal doctrines of his- 
torical Christianity but they insist on re- 
taining its symbols! They believe neither 
in the Trinity nor in the expiatory sacrifice 
of the Saviour. Yet they wish, in spite of 
all, to maintain baptism and communion. If 
I did not believe in the Trinity, I would 
prefer to be drawn and quartered to being 


baptized in the name of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. If I did not believe with all 
my soul in the sacrifice of the Cross as the 
sole claim to pardon, I would see to it that 
I did not participate in a sacrament which 
affirmed this sacrifice. It appears that in 
the high places of modern theology such 
scruples have disappeared. If the liberals 
really dared to have their own liturgy and 
hymnal it would be easy to convince one- 
self that their principles and sentiments 
differed greatly from those of traditional 
Protestantism, that their God is merely 
the one of whom Béranger sang, “the God 
of all good folks.” , 


After dwelling on the urgent need of 
a finer sense of honesty and after ques- 
tioning the right of these people to live in 
Christian churches, M. Véo continues: 


Do the Freemasons admit into their 
lodges enemies of their rites? Does a 
merchant allow his employee to alter the 
firm’s price marks? Would a pharmacy 
clerk be tolerated who changed the doctor’s 
prescriptions? But it is just this presump- 
tuous privilege which the modern theology 
arrogates to itself, annulling the Divine 
message of Christ by the mole work which 
it carries on in our churches. Salvationists, 
Adventists, Irvingites, do not establish 
themselves in our churches in order to 
divide and trouble us with their particular 
theories. I cannot pronounce their shib- 
boleths, but because their position is honest, 
I lift my hat to them. The sectarians are 
far from being always those who pass for 
such. The worst sectarians are certainly 
those who are a part of a church whose 
beliefs they no longer share, who having 
ceased to partake of these, obstinately re- 
main in the church in order to mine its 
faith. 

There is nothing more depressing for 
unsettled minds, nothing more dangerous 
for our young people who experience a reli- 
gious need and who wish to believe than 
to hear unceasingly the essential doctrines 
of Christianity put in question,—the beliefs 
which the Church universal has affirmed 
without hesitation or variation for two 
thousand years, which have been the 
strength, the joy and the consolation of our 
fathers. If the negations of our modern 
theologians are true then that which gave 
strength and joy to our ancestors is only 
illusion; then the martyrs have given their 
lives for myths and falsehoods; the apos- 
tles were bad observers and false report- 
ers; Jesus Christ, the Holy and Just One, 
the only Name given among men whereby 
we must be saved, Jesus Christ, Who has 
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become the center of history, the pivot of 
the moral life of the world, was Himself 
deceived or deceiver. And in this case 
one cannot understand how in crucifying 
Him the Jews committed so great a sin 
after all. It was no deicide, and the chas- 
tisement which has crushed them for two 
thousand years is the most mysterious 
problem in the history of humanity. 


M. Véo feels impelled to make certain 
observations on Christian socialism: 


All action which tends to better (the 
individual) tends to better society. Society 
as a whole is not better than the individuals 
who compose it. Christianity whose end is 
the salvation of man is the true socialism. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,.... and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
But the contrary is always recommended. 
Seek first good things here and the right- 
eousness of Heaven will become more easy. 
As if it were from those crowds which Je- 
sus fed miraculously and which followed 
Him for the food that perisheth that Jesus’ 
disciples chiefly came. As if it were espe- 
cially among the satisfied, among those who 
have things in greatest abundance, that are 
most easily recruited the souls who best 
love and serve the Lord. As if the rich 
and those who occupy high positions in 
the world were more accessible to the 
Gospel than the poor, the humble, the sick, 
the maimed, the beaten of life,—just those, 
in short, for whom the Gospel was espe- 
cially prepared. Happiness depends less 
on position than on disposition. One can 
sing in the humblest cottage; one can weep 
in the most sumptuous castle. Never on 
earth have there been so much wealth, lib- 
erty, opportunity of every sort, ways of 
amusing oneself, and never have there been 
more poor, discontented, envious and cor- 
roded hearts, and criminals. Consciences 
are blunted, the sentiment of duty disap- 
pears, the thirst for pleasure becomes in- 
satiable, class hatreds are accentuated; and 
the more unbelief, the lower the moral 
level falls. Savory, in truth, are the fruits 
of the scientific morality of the free- 
thinkers. As to the moral progress awak- 
ened by theological rationalism, where is 
it? It has been at work forty years. The 
more the theologians emancipate them- 
selves from the authority of the Bible the 
more the people emancipate themselves 
from the authority of morality. 

What has become of Poitou, formerly 
one of the classic lands of French Protes- 
tantism, under the influence of French lib- 
eralism? Ah! the evangelical wing of 
French Protestantism—in spite of the out- 
rageous reproaches which the partisans of 
the fusion of Jarnac addressed to them— 
ought to bless the definite separation from 
liberalism which has been accomplished. 
For them, henceforth, no more painful and 
useless discussions between persons of the 
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same household. 
and more moral that one and the other 
group should have its one household and 
eat at its own table? The future will re- 


veal which of these has been the most 


wholesome, the most efficacious, the most 
fruitful for the advancement of the King- 
dom of God. 

Advocates of social Christianity reproach 
the Church for having done nothing. And 
yet how great would be the lists on which 
were written the mere names of the multi- 
tudinous works of every type of which it 
has been and is the source! It is now 
twenty years since social Christianity came 
into currency. It has had at its service 
writers and speakers of the first rank, men 
absolutely devoted to its good cause. Now 
in spite of the resources at its disposition, 
in spite of its good intentions, its laudable 
efforts, has it succeeded in bettering the 
moral and religious condition of our so- 
ciety? Has it brought Paradise a single 
degree nearer the earth? Has it done any- 
thing else than what Christianity itself 
tries to do? Since it has been at work 
have there been any less sick, unfortunate, 
mendicant, lazy, indifferent, lackadaisical, 
less of the ignorant, the wasteful, the glut- 
tonous, less drinkshops, less hovels? Where 
is the Messianism from which they hoped 
such good and great things; which was to 
supplant the traditional Christianity, de- 
clared by them out of date? Where are 
the conversions ea masse which were pre- 
dicted by those antipathetic to individual 
conversions? Where are those works 
whose efficacy was to surpass infinitely 
those of an outworn orthodoxy? At what 
fountain does it quench its thirst, this social 
Christianity, so lofty and presumptuous? 
That which I know possesses three spouts, 
—one on the right, the smallest, gives, when 
it runs, an excellent water, pure, recalling 
that of Isaiah lv., or that which the Lord 
offered to the Samaritan woman. From 
that of the left, greater and less intermit- 
tent, comes a brackish water strongly per- 
fumed with rationalism, hard for stomachs 
unaccustomed to it; that of the center, 
largest and most abundant, gives a mingled 
stream in which they delight, I am told, 
who are partisans of the juste milieu. 

The more one becomes familiar with the 
literature of social Christianity the more 
one perceives that it tends to transform 
religion into philanthropy, the more one is 
convinced that it is preoccupied with the 
earthly welfare of men rather than with 
the salvation of souls, making the last de- 
pend upon the former. For it, so it seems, 
religion is not so much that which binds 
man to God as that which binds God to 
man, that is to say, less man for God, man 
at the service of God, man submitted to 
the will of God than the contrary,—God 


‘for man, God at the service of man, God 


obliged to accomplish the desires of man, 
God for the glory of man. 


Is it not more natural — 
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THE ACTS: QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman of Princeton, 
N. J., continues here the correspondence 
course in the study of Acts, which was 
begun in the July issue. Our readers are 
urged to avail themselves of this excep- 
tional opportunity of securing expert guid- 
ance in Bible study. There is an enroll- 
ment. fee of $1 to cover postage and inci- 
dental expenses. 


PAUL’s IMPRISONMENT. xxi. 17-xxvilti. 31. 


In Jerusalem. 


180. What was the attitude of Paul toward 
the observance of the Jewish cere- 
monial law? Acts xxi. 17-26. 1 
Cor. ix. 19-21. Acts xviii. 18. 

181. What false charge so nearly caused 
the death of Paul and occasioned 
his arrest? Acts xxi. 27-32. 

How did the chief captain mistake 
Paul’s identity, and what falsehood 
did he tell in this connection? xxi. 
33-39, xxiii. 25-27. 

In Paul’s defense before the Jews, 
what facts in his early life does he 
emphasize? xxii. 1-5. 

How do these facts attest the super- 
natural cause of his conversion? 
xxii. 6-11. 

185. What intimation does he give that a 
loyal Jew should accept Jesus as 
Lord? xxii. 12-16. 

How does he explain his going as a 
witness to the Gentiles? xxii. 17-21. 

Have Christians, when in peril, the 
right to claim government protec- 
tion? xxii. 22-30. 

How did Paul unintentionally give a 
deserved rebuke to the high priest? 
xxiii, 1-5. Deut. xxv. 1. John vii. 
Sle 

Was Paul’s statement before the 
council a clever subterfuge or an 
honest defense? xxiii. 6-8. xxiv. 
Di $, Zi, hh, AS i, SG Ete 
MENS, fie, 12, soy a0. Se 2EESI, 2s 
39-41. xiti. 29-39. 

In what sense was the Jewish nation 
on trial, rather than Paul? xxii. 30. 
Matt. xxvii. 25. Acts iv. 10-12. 
Acts vi. 12, 15; vii. 51-53. xiii. 45- 
47. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


* 193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


202. 


203. 
204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


How do the words of the Pharisees 
resemble those of Pilate and of 
Gamaliel and of Festus? Luke 
xxiii. 4. Acts v. 34, 38-39. Acts 
xxv, 24-25. 

What approval and encouragement 
were given to Paul? xxiii. 11. 

How did the conspiracy formed 
against the life of Paul result? 
oatik WZ Sey 

Was the conduct of the Jewish rulers 
or of the Roman officials more cred- 
itable? xxiii, 12-15, 16-24. 

How far were the statements in the 
letter of Lysias true; and of what 
advantage were they to Paul? xxiii. 
25-30. xxi. 33-39. xxiii. 29-30, 35. 


At Cesarea. 


How long was Paul imprisoned at 
Cesarea? xxiv. 27. 

How is the character of Tertullus re- 
vealed as he addresses the cruel and 
profligate governor? xxiv. 1-4. 

Of what does he accuse Paul? xxiv. 
5-8. 

How does Paul reply to the succes- 
sive charges of sedition, heresy and 
sacrilege? xxiv. 11-13, 14-16, 17-21. 

Does Paul mean that his reference to 
the Resurrection had been a fault of 
his, or his assertion of it a charge 
against him? . xxiv. 20-21. xxiii. 6. 
xxviii. 20. 

Is there any suggestion in the narra- 
tive as to the character of Felix? 
XXIV 22-27. 

What was the real cause of Paul’s 


continued imprisonment? xxiv. 26- 
Jal lth, Sy Sema Y 

Did Festus believe Paul to be inno- 
cent? xxv. 1-8. 


Why was Paul compelled to appeal to 
Cesar? 9-12. 

In what predicament does Festus find 
he has placed himself? xxv. 9, 12, 
20, 21, 24-27. 

In his appearing before Agrippa how 
was the Divine plan for Paul being 
fulfilled? xxv. 23, 32. ix. 15. 

What was “the hope” for which Paul 
declares he was being judged? xxvi. 
6-7. Gen. iti. 15; xlix. 10. Deut. 
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xviii. 15-19. Num. xxiv. 17. Isa. 
xi. 1-5. Luke i. 30-33. 
208. Was Paul at fault for holding such a 
hope? xxvi. 4-7. 
Why did Paul believe that hope was 
fulfilled in Jesus? xxvi. 8-16. 
210. How did he explain his preaching to 
the Gentiles? xxvi. 17-20. 
What is the purpose of missionary 
effort? 18. 
212. To what motive does Paul attribute 
the hatred of his countrymen? 19- 
21> Acts xii. 45> sxvit. 5: 
213. What appeal does Paul make to the 
Scriptures? 22-23. 
214. Does the reply of Agrippa indicate 
conviction and irresolution, or polite 
irony, or contemptuous scorn? 28. 
215. What did Paul mean by his reply? 
Heol AY). 
216. Did the verdict of Agrippa relieve 
Festus; and did it probably affect 
Paul’s experience at Rome? xxvi. 
30-32. xxv.24-27. xxviii. 16, 30-31. 


The Journey to Rome. 


217. What was the personal character of 
the centurions mentioned in the New 
Testament? Acts xxvii. 1, 3, 31-32, 
43-44. xxvii. 16. Luke vii. 1-10, 
Matt. xxvii. 54, Acts x. 1-2. 

218. What were the principal places on 
Paul’s route to Rome? xxvii. 1-13. 
xxviii. 1, 11-16. 

219. How many persons sailed with Paul 
from Myra on the ill-fated ship? 
xxvii. 37. 
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220. How did the Christian missionary 
show himself incomparably superior 
to his fellow travelers? xxvii. 9, 
21-26, 33-37. xxviii. 3-10. 

221. How was Paul encouraged in the 
time of peril? xxvii. 23-26. 

222. On what island were the voyagers 
shipwrecked? xxviii. 1. 

223. What miracles impressed the natives, 
and made them friendly to Paul 
and his companions? xxviii. 2-10. 


In Rome. 
224. What experience encouraged Paul as 
he neared Rome? xxviii. 15. 
225. How did the conditions of his impris- 
onment at Rome resemble those at 


Cesarea? xxviii. 16, 23, 30-31. 24- 
2s 

226. To whom in Rome did Paul first 
preach? xxviii. 17. 


227. What did he declare to be the sub- 
stance of his message? xxviii. 20, 
23. 

228. What attitude of mind did the Jews 
at first display? xxviii. 17, 21-23. 

229. How had Isaiah predicted their sub- 
sequent rejection of the message of 
Paul?) sexvitty 25-275 [sas vino-lo: 

230. What benefit to the Gentiles resulted 
from the unbelief of Israel? xxvili. 
29, Rompe. ak 

231. What will result to the Gentiles from 


the future conversion of Israel? 
Romixite25=26) ial aloe 


CHRIST IN RELATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE.* 
Rev. John Douglas Adam, D. D. 


If you were asked what the heart of 
Christianity is, what would you say? A 
great,many people would say the heart of 
Christianity is to live like Christ. Some 
people would say the heart of Christianity 
is to know God. But when you look at 
Christianity in the light of the New Testa- 
ment and in the light of the history of 
the Christian Church, the heart of Chris- 
tianity is a personal relation to Jesus 
Christ. That is the heart of it; that is the 
root of it—not the fruit of it. Remember 


*Young Women's Conference, July, 1917. 


there is a difference between the root of a 
tree and the fruit of a tree; but they are 
both necessary. If you trace Christianity 
back to its root in the New Testament and 
in the consciousness.of the Christians of 
the first century, and the best Christians 
of all the centuries, you will find that the 
root of Christianity is a recognition of the 
living presence of Jesus Christ, and of the 
relation of men and women to Him. I 
wonder if you accept that. I would like 
to bring you to realize, that the heart of 
Christianity is a living, vital, personal 
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Christ in Relation to 


relation to the person of Jesus Christ. 
- Now Jesus Christ is a Presence. He is not 
an ideal, merely. He is not a memory, 
merely. He is not a system of thought. 
He is a Person. 

Now as a Person, I believe that Jesus 
Christ has in His nature the programme 
for the remaking of the world to-night. 
This poor, broken, blasted world of ours,— 
Jesus has a programme for its reconstruc- 
tion. I believe that, and I also believe 
this, that that kingdom which Jesus Christ 
wants to bring down upon this earth 
will not be possible except as man after 
man and woman after woman comes into 
living relation with that. person of Jesus 
Christ and brings in the Kingdom of God. 
T believe that is what Christianity stands 
for. I believe that is the heart of it, 
biologically and historically, that we are to 
have a personal relation to Christ, and 
consequently to each other, to bring in the 
Kingdom upon the face of the earth. 

Now your point of contact—and mine— 
with the world problem is through our 
individual relation to our Lord and Savy- 
iour. We cannot bring in that power of 
Christ into our common life until we get 
into that relation, and Christ cannot bring 
that power of the Kingdom into the life 
of the world unless He does it through 
the lives of individuals. I was talking with 
a friend the other night who had just come 
back from France. He had been at a great 
explosion, and he said that after that ex- 
plosion he was talking with a friend who 
had picked up a lump of what they call 
“T and T,”’ the most powerful explosive 
in the world, far more powerful than dyna- 
mite. As he lifted it up, he said to my 
friend, “There is enough there to blow 
up Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London,” and 
just then he threw it up in the air. Well, 
my friend took to his heels. 
back,” he said, “don’t get frightened. That 
is perfectly harmless until it is confined. 
Confine it into a space, put it into a shell, 
and the shell would blow up Saint Paul’s. 
Leave it as it is and it is perfectly harmless. 
You can play with it, a child can play with 
it; but whenever it is put within restriction 
then there is an explosion.” Now Jesus 
Christ has a great programme for this 
world. He cannot put that programme 
through, except through your life, and the 
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power of Christ upon the world becomes 
mighty when that power gets into your 
personality and is shot through your influ- 
ence, your prayer, your surrender to God, 
and your contact with the world. 

I want to speak, then, about how we shall 
be able to receive Jesus Christ into our 
lives. If I say to-night that Jesus Christ 
is a living Presence, is here now—suppose 
I say it. It is true. I believe it. It is the 
very heart of my creed, that Jesus Christ 
is here, just as really here, as if you and I 
were to kneel down before Him and say, 
“My Lord.” Now I know there are people 
in this hall to-night who could swear that 
Jesus Christ is in their life. If I were 
to ask those who know Jesus Christ as an 
actual living Presence, just as real as the 
girl sitting next to her, I would get one 
here and there all over this audience to 
rise up and say: “Yes; Jesus Christ is as 
real to me as the girl next to me, just as 
real as my best friend, only more so. He 
is a Presence; He is the Life of my life; 
He is the Friend of my friends.” 

Now how can we, how are we to get to 
know Him? I am speaking directly to 
some girls here to-night who may not 
know as an intimate, personal Friend in 
adult life, Jesus Christ. I want to speak 
very simply and very plainly. How are we 
to get to know Him? If there is a girl 
sitting next to you now who knows Christ, 
how are you to get to know Him? Henry 
Drummond used to tell the story in Edin- 
burgh of a very wonderful and beautiful 
girl who fascinated all her friends. One 
of the girls said to her one day: “What is 
your secret? How are you so wonderful, 
so attractive? You so rise above every 
trouble, what is your secret?” 

‘Do you really want to know a little 
secret that I have?” 

NS AY GOs 

She removed a locket which she had 
about her neck and she opened it. In that 
locket was not a photograph, but these 
words, “Whom having not seen I love.” 
“That is my secret,’ she said, ““‘Whom 
having not seen I love.’” That is to say, 
Jesus Christ was an actual, living, personal 
Friend of hers. That is it. 

Now how are we to get to know Him? 
A great many young people to-day say that 
this talk about Jesus Christ is all so vague. 
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“How are we to get to know Him?” Well, 
first of all, try this way. Try reading 
about Him in the New Testament. I do 
not mean that you are to read a verse or 
two. Just make it your business to-night, 
make ‘it your business to-morrow, to begin 
to study the Gospels. Read a whole Book 
through at a sitting. Then read another 
one. Read the four Gospels and get a large 
view of Christ. When you go into a pic- 
ture gallery, how do you look at the pic- 
tures? Do you go up with a microscope 
and begin to pick them with a knife, and 
say, “Now I wonder what kind of paint 
that artist has used”? You do not go at 
it in that way. You say, “Let us get away 
where we can get a good light—over here— 
stand here—this is a better light.” You 
take the thing in. “Is that not a wonder- 
ful picture of that lady? Sargent was at 
his best there! I knew that lady! Why, 
she could just walk right out of the can- 
vas!” You begin to think of her at once! 
Now I want you to do that about Jesus 
Christ. Look at His portrait in the New 
Testament. Get away from it. Don’t get 
lost in detail, in the detail of it. Get a 
general impression. Get the general im- 
pression of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, and then Paul, and then cross over 
into the Acts. Go at it until you see that 
personality rise out of the page. Then ask 
yourself if anyone like a fisherman or a 
taxgatherer in the first century could make 
that portrait. The thing is ridiculous. No 
genius in the first, the second, or in all the 
centuries put together could have made a 
portrait like that. It was beyond them. 
That marvelous, enthralling personality 
that looms up out of that book to us until 
a man like Peter said, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God!” Try to get 
acquainted with Christ through the Bible. 
Then try to get acquainted with Christ 
through the testimony of people who know 
Him. Do you know people. who know 
Christ, young women, do you? I think it 
is a great shame that so many of us are 
cut off from hearing the testimonies of 
people who know Jesus Christ. Did you 
ever go down, as I have gone down many 
a time, to the Bowery Mission? Oh, how 
much good it did my soul to go down there 
and hear those broken men talk out of the 
fullness of their hearts of knowing Jesus 
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Christ, of finding Christ in the Bowery 
Mission and rising out of the drunkenness 
and brokenness and debauchery that had 
been theirs into a newness of life, because 
they knew a Friend! What a wonderful 
thing that is! 

I remember some three years ago being 
in London at a meeting down on the 
Strand, a meeting of the Salvation Army, 
and that night we heard the original 
characters of Harold Begbie’s “Twice- 
Born Men.” There were nine or ten of 
these men and women. You could just 
see these faces having rubbed out of them 
the marks of iniquity, just as if the fingers 
of Christ were trying to rub out all that 
was hideous and low in the past of their 
lives, and you saw the light begin to shine 
through the darkness and brokenness of 
their past. And as I heard those men and 
women talk, I said, “I am perfectly certain 
there are people in this hall who are getting 
acquainted with Christ through seeing these 
characters.” 

Go to a girl some day and say now what 
that girl said to her friend, “Give me 
your secret.” Why do you not do it? Go 
to some girl you know, a girl who is a 
Christian, go to her and shut the door and 
then say: “I want you to give me your 
secret. What is it?” And then if you are 
the girl she asks to do it, don’t break down 
in that privilege. Talk it right out from 
the fullness of your heart. Tell her of the 
reality of the presence and triumph of Je- 
sus Christ in your life. 

And then get acquainted with what 
Christ has done. I remember thinking 
that I knew Michel Angelo’s life very 
well. I was always interested in reading 
about Michel Angelo. I had read several 
lives of him. But I went and spent a 
winter at Rome some years ago, and I went 
about in the Sistine Chapel and saw those 
beautiful frescoes of the Last Judgment, 
and then looked at Saint Peter’s, as I did 
every day, at that marvelous basilica 
against that blue Italian sky; and then went 
to Florence and saw his wonderful marbles 
there, then I said to myself: “What a 
genius that man was! I thought I knew ~ 
him by reading about him; but now I have 
seen some of the work he did, I know 
him better!” Do you know what Jesus 
Christ has done? Haye you ever thought 
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about that? Have you ever thought of the 
lives changed and the different institutions 
created by Him? 

Then try to know Jesus Christ through 
watching your mother or your father, who 
knows Him. You know I have had men 
say to me that the one thing that kept 
them from darkness was the erect charac- 
ter of a holy mother or father. “Ah,” I 
have heard a man say, “when all the apolo- 
getics failed, that holy face rose up before 
me.” Do try to see Jesus Christ through 
that face. I do not know how it is with 
you, but when I see some faces they always 
suggest Jesus Christ to me. Henry Drum- 
mond always suggested Jesus Christ to me. 
There was a man I met over twenty years 
ago for only a few minutes. I spoke to 
him only a few sentences, but as I think 
of that man Christ looms up behind him. 
Just like that statue of Phillips Brooks 
in Copley Square in Boston. Whatever 
you may think of the statue, there is the 
presence of the Christ back of the man. 
Whenever I call up that man of twenty 
years ago, I see Christ. 

You see, suggestion is a wonderful thing, 
a wonderful thing. It does not need a 
great deal to suggest. For instance, the 
flag suggests the nation. The falling apple 
suggested to Newton gravitation. A boy 
in Kimberley, South Africa, threw a stone 
at another boy. It struck and broke on 
the ground. A man saw a flash, just a 
flash. What did he do? He picked up 
that stone, traced it to where.it came from, 
and discovered—a diamond, mine. It was 
just a suggestion, that one stone flashing 
revealed a diamond, and the diamond led 
to the mine. It was suggestion. And so 
alike with mother’s or father’s life, or with 
a friend’s life, there is the suggestion of 
Christ. 

And then, listen to Him, my friend. He 
is speaking to you now. “Lo, I am with 
you always.” Do you know that He is 
trying to grip your mind at this minute? 
Do you know that? Will you let Jesus 
Christ hold your mind now? Will you let 
Him hold it? Will you let Him talk to 
you? Do you know, I think sometimes 
that we Christian people do too much talk- 
ing,—not that we pray too much, but that 
we listen too little. I know that my friend 
is at the other end of the telephone, not 
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by my talking, but by my listening. You 
see. If you listen now, you will hear Him. 
You will hear Him. Now just realize that 
Christ is here now, now. 

The next question is, How may I receive 
Christ? How do we receive Him? We re- 
ceive Him by making a venture, a venture 
of faith, Now that word faith is very 
much hackneyed. What is faith? Faith is 
making a venture. We exercise faith not 
only in religion but in everything else. I 
take a train by faith. I never took that 
train before. Never! You take your 
breakfast by faith. You never took that 
breakfast before. How do you know it is 
not poison? You see, that is the idea. 
Faith is not confined to religion at all. 
Faith inheres in the very fact of living. 

I say, then, that Jesus Christ is here. 
That is verified by some people in this hall 
who believe He is here. They believe that 
He is here; they could swear that in a 
court of law. Twenty centuries of the 
best people in the world say it. Will you 
make a venture on their word? Suppose 
you were sick with some very dangerous 
malady, and suppose someone whom you 
know were to tell you of a great doctor 
who could give you perfect order; but the 
person might say, “I am not very sure 
about it, but you can try.” Would you not 
try? Of course, you would try. You 
would try on very slender testimony. You 
would make the venture on slender testi- 
mony. Will you make the venture on Christ 
in that way? You have the testimony of 
Christians; you have the testimony of the 
Church; you have the testimony of what 
Christ has done; you have the testimony 
of men in this audience; you have the 
testimony of women in this audience to- 
night. Will you make the venture? When 
I tell you Christ is here, will you receive 
Him? You have got to do that in every- 
thing else beside religion. 

Ah, but you say, “I do not know how.” 
Do you know the distance between you and 
Christ to-night? Do you know there is no 
such thing as physical distance in the spirit- 
ual life? There is no geographical dis- 
tance between you and Jesus Christ. There 
is not a thousand miles; there is not a 
million miles, or even a couple of miles 
between you and Christ. You see, physical 
distance belongs to physical things. For 
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instance, in the mental world there is no 
distance. My mind can be in India in a 
second, in a half a second, but my body 
cannot. So, spiritually, Jesus Christ is 
here. The spiritual world has no location. 
It has no geography. It is a condition. 
The only distance between Jesus Christ and 
you and myself is the will. That is the only 
distance. The distance between Christ and 
your soul is the distance simply of your 
will. If you say to Christ, No; He is on 
the outside of your will. If you say to 
Christ, Yes; He is in the inside of your 
will. That is all there is, the thin partition 
of the human will. Why does not Christ 
come into my life apart from my will? 
Because, my friend, Christ would then 
force Himself upon you. A young man 
said to me the last time I was up at North- 
field, “Why does not God force us to be 
good?” I said, “Look here, would you 
like to be turned into a watch?” 

“T do not know what you mean!” 

I took out my watch and I said: “That 
watch I wind up every night. It keeps time 
and it has been keeping time for many 
years; but it is a watch. It is not a person. 
Now what you want is that God shall turn 
you into a watch, and that is what would 
happen, if He came against your will. 
And,” I said, “I have come here to do 
you good. God would destroy your per- 
sonality, even with the best of intentions, 
if God overruled your will. He would have 
broken it; He would have turned you into 
an automaton, and you had ceased to be a 
person.” 

I sometimes hear men say, “I believe in 
a good God, and He will forgive me when 
I am through with life—He is so kind!” 
Well, you know, that works all around. 
God can never save a man or a woman 
apart from his own will. The grace of 
Christ is wonderful, but it can never save 
or redeem a personality except as that 
personality codperates with the Divine 
overture. He simply cannot do it, because 
of the freedom of the will with which 
He has endowed mankind. How do we 
let Christ into our lives? I will tell you. 
“Lord, Lord, enter into my life now!” 
Will to have Christ in your life, and He is 
there. You can have Jesus Christ actually 
in your life here and now by willing Him 
there. 
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“Ah,” you say, “that is my trouble! My 
will is not strong enough.” Do you say 
your will is not strong enough? I say, 
forget about that will and think of Christ. 
Suppose you knock on my study door as I 
am sitting at my desk. Well, I settle down 
and I say: “There is somebody at the door. 
I wonder if I have will enough to open 


the door.” “What is will anyway?” I say 
to myself. Then there comes another 
knock. “I wonder what will is. Is it a 


There are some more knocks. 
Now do I listen to my will? No, I listen 
to the knocking at the door. My will does 
not affect the knocking; the knocking af- 
fects my will. Now how is it with Christ? 
Do I listen to my will, or do I listen to 
Christ? Just forget your will, and say, 
“Christ, Lord, come into my life!” And 


real thing?” 


. He comes; He is there now. 


“But,” you say, “I have not faith enough. 
My trouble is faith!” How often I hear 
it! “That is my trouble! I have been 
praying for years for more faith. It does 
” It is never going to come. My 
friend, faith does not come by praying for 
it. How does faith come? How does it 
come? Suppose you were on a bridge, and 
suppose the bridge was shaking just as if it 
might go down. You say: “I am not going 
over that way. I am going around the 
long way.” You have not lost your faith 
in the bridge—because you did not have it! 
You did not have any faith there. Would 
you stand by the wabbly bridge and say, 
“O Lord, give me more faith to cross the 
bridge”? Would you say that? But sup- 
pose you came to another bridge. 
made of stone, and there are trolley lines 
over it; hundreds of people go over it 
every day. You do not stand there and 
say, “O Lord, give me more faith.” Oh, 
no, you just walk across. What gave you 
faith? The bridge gave you faith. Your 
faith did not give you the bridge. Think 
Christ, and not faith. Do not pray for 
more faith, that you may get more faith. 
Just say, “Lord, Thou.art here, and I for- 
get all about myself.” Do you know that 
all self-consciousness is weakness, and that 
all Christ-consciousness is power? 

Then there are some people who say: 
“But you have not hit my trouble yet. I 
have asked Christ to come in before, but 
nothing happened.” What do you expect 
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to happen? “Oh, I expected to have a 
wonderful experience.” Did you? Why, 
you read about it in Finney’s life, or some- 
thing that might have been the experience 
of Mr. Moody, or some other great man 
or woman, and you say, “I am waiting for 
that thing.” Well, you are making a pro- 
found mistake. What you want is the 
blessing, but not the Blesser. Suppose some 
friend should come to see you, and as you 
were seated in the drawing-room you 
should say, “Oh, he—or she—cannot be 
here, because I feel so miserable.’ That 
would be quite a cool reception. “He can- 
not be there; I do not feel changed 
enough.” What would that young man or 
that young woman begin to think about 
your sanity, if you treated them like that 
when they came to call on you, if you were 
just to say, “No, it cannot be that he is 
here, because when he is here I expect a 
great tide of emotion to take possession 
of me, and it has not come yet”? Now 
that is the attitude so many people take in 
regard to Jesus Christ. They are waiting 
for an experience to overtake them before 
they will believe He is there. Now you 
can quite understand that while you are 
generally very happy to see a friend when 
he or she calls upon you, for some special 
reason you might not feel just that way. 
You might have had some great sorrow; 
you might be ill; you might be very tired, 
and when the person comes into the same 
room you may not be as happy at that time 
as you were before; you do not judge her 
presence by your feelings, do you? And 
yet that is what some people come up to 
Northfield for, to meet Christ and get a 
blessing, and when the blessing is gone, the 
bottom is out of everything. 

When you say that you will believe that 
Christ comes into your life when you feel 
something, what are you doing? You are 
putting the emphasis upon the effect and 
not upon the cause. It is like seeing your 
face in a mirror. I take a stone and throw 
it at the mirror and smash it; but I do 
not injure your face. I am simply injuring 
the reflection. The reflection does not af- 
fect the face. Christ may be in your life 
now without one ripple of emotion over 
your soul. You might be as cold as that 
table and say, “Yes, I now believe that 
Christ is in my life—now.” Then you are 
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trusting the Blesser and not the blessing. 
And if you will believe that and keep on 
believing it, you will have Christ’s presence 
even when not at Northfield—and that is 
more than some people can say. That is to 
say, you will trust Christ and not the emo- 
tion. 

Now, once more, whenever you ask 
Christ to come into your life, will you be- 
lieve He comes? Will you take Him for 
granted? J have heard people ask that Christ 
come into their lives in their prayer; and 
then the next time I heard them pray I 
heard them ask the same thing all over 
again. To a large number of people reli- 
gion consists in aspiration. It is all aspira- 
tion. It is. never a fact. It is just as 
though you were to go to see a friend, and 
she were to meet you at the front door, 
and say: “I am very glad to see you. Won’t 
you come right into the drawing-room?” 
and then just as soon as you were seated 
she should go to the front door again and 
say, “Oh, won’t you come in?” It is almost 
too silly to mention. But that is how peo- 
ple are living. “Won’t you come in? I 
am so earnestly anxious to meet you!” 
You see, people think when they do those 
stupid things that Jesus Christ, because 
of their earnestness, is deceived by their 
excuses and foolishness. If you ask Christ 
to come into your life, do not go on asking 
Him to come in all the time. Suppose there 
were to be need for the doctor at your 
house, and you were to hurry to ‘the tele- 
phone and ask him to come as quickly as 
possible, and then suppose, after he had 
come, that you were to rush again to the 
telephone and keep on saying, “Doctor, 
doctor, we need you very much!” Well, 
that is just the attitude of thousands upon 
thousands of so-called Christian people. 
They never take Christ for granted. Now 
I am sure there are a score of people here 
to-night who would do that very thing 
after this service, good people, all of them. 
They would say, “You are making it child- 
ishly plain.” I know, but by making it 
childishly plain it does not necessarily get 
home. Is that not so? I say, then, when 
Christ comes into your life, believe He is 
there, and don’t go all over it again. 

And when He comes in, what happens? 
He takes the initiative. Remember, this 
Christ is not a dead Christ nor a crystal 
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Christ. He is a living Christ. When 
Christ comes into your life or mine, He 
comes in to take possession. Most people, 
when they let Christ come into their lives, 
want to use Christ and not be used by 
Christ. If I were to ask a great many 
people why they let Christ come into their 
lives, they would say, “To help me muddle 
through!” To help me muddle through! 
When an emergency came, they would say, 
“Now, Lord, help me.” They do not need 
His help ordinarily, under ordinary circum- 
stances. But as soon as trouble comes, 
they send for Him, just as you would call 
up for the fire engine. 

Now, when Christ comes into my life, He 
takes possession of my life; when He comes 
into your life, He takes possession of your 
life. Now remember this, that Christianity 
is not to give up a few things that some 
people have tabooed. It may mean that; 
I am not making light of that. But when 
you let Jesus Christ come into your life, 
remember this, that He is going to take 
possession of it, and in these days there 
is no saying what is going to happen. 

It is like this. Suppose a man has not 
succeeded in his business, and he says to 
a rich man’ and a very wise man: “Won’t 
you come and help me with my business 
a little? JI am just going down, that is all.” 
And the rich man says: “No, I won’t do 
that, but I will tell you what I will do. 
I will take over your business. I will put 
all my capital and all of my brains in it. 
You will be the junior partner and I will 
be the senior partner.” That i; the rela- 
tion between Jesus Christ and my soul. It 
is not, “Lord, come and help me run what 
I want.” It is, “Lord, what do You want?” 

The autobiography of Paul, I think, can 
be got in three sentences: “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” “Immediately I: was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” “I 
conferred not with flesh and blood.” That 
is it. When you let Christ come into your 
life, you have got to let Him lead you 
where He will. Remember! Where He 
will. You cannot use Him. You cannot 
say: “Lord, I am going to do this. I will 
take You with me.” We have too much 
of that kind of thing in our churches to- 
day. That is not Christianity. Christian- 
ity is the personal leadership of Jesus 
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leadership. “Lord, what wilt thou have me © 


to do?” 

Are you willing for that? It is not going 
to be a few things; it is to be your life. 
If He wants to do one thing, you must not 
say, “I am not going to do this.” And 
when He says, “Do this,” we are not to 
ask, “Why should I?” Suppose a man 
went to a recruiting office and said, “I 
will go if it is to be a picnic. I will go, 
if I won’t get killed. I will go, if I won’t 
get hurt. If I can stay in the third line 
instead of the firing line, I will go.” I 
wonder what they would say to him. Now, 
when Christ takes hold of my life, when 
Christ takes hold of our lives, it means 
that we must go where He wants us to 
go. You know, when people say it is such 


an easy thing, it is such a sweet thing to be © 


a Christian, I do not believe it. It is a 
blessed, difficult thing, and, do you know 
this, I have discovered a nation awake. 
Yes. I spent four months last year among 
the soldiers. I hope to get back over again 
in a few weeks. I saw a nation awake. I 
saw women who had been flitting about 
like social butterflies, possessed by the 
spirit of God in a holy sacrifice. I visited 
one woman at her country house, and after 
lunch on Saturday afternoon she said, 
“Would you like to see our hospital?” I 
said: “Yes. Where is it?” Oh,” she said, 
“4t is out in the tennis court.” Then I had 
a picture of eight or ten wounded soldiers, 
but I asked her, “How many have you in 
your hospital?” 

“Nine hundred and sixty.” 

“Nine hundred and sixty? 
have you been at this?” 


How long 


“Over a year. I go through every ward 
every day. I talk with every man who has 
had an operation.” 

I saw that little woman with the perspi- 
ration pouring down her face going from 
ward to ward. And then I saw her put 
her hand upon the brow of one poor fel- 
low, and I heard her say, “Well, son, what 
would you like for supper?” 

He had just had an arm taken off. 
“What would you like for supper, my 
boy?” 

“T would like some butter.” 

“Butter! I have not tasted butter in 
months, but I will get you some.” 

That woman had forgotten all about the 
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superficialities of life. She was living in 
the attitude of jubilant sacrifice. She had 
found herself. 

I spoke with a woman who had a house 
at Mayfair. She had been going down to 
one of the large camps to wash dishes. 
“How do you like it?” 

“How do I like it? I have found myself 
in this work.” That was a society leader 
in London: “I have found myself here!” 

I was sitting at a country house at lunch- 
eon one afternoon, and a lady said to me, 
“Do you see that girl across the table?” 
She was a brilliant girl, You would know 
her name, if I were to mention it. “She 
has broken her engagement.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because the man would not come spirit- 
ually up to the scratch, and she broke it. 
She said, ‘I will not be associated at this 
time of day with one who is out of touch 
with the spiritual movement of the world.’ ” 

That is the spirit. Now when Jesus 
Christ grips my life, I will cease asking 
Him to help me be what I want to be and 
I will be what He wants me to be and 
what He will help me to be. That is the 
line of cleavage. That is where Christ 
calls for mental seriousness. 

I want to tell you something, and I am 
finished. You never can have a happy life 
until your life is dominated by a supreme 
purpose. You should see those poor fel- 
lows that are wounded. I saw tens of 
thousands of wounded soldiers. Never one 
of them whimpered. In one hospital I saw 
two hundred and fifty of them without 
legs, but not one whimper. Why, you 
know, they had gotten on to another level 
of life. That is it. Now is Christ in your 
life? Then He will make your life. He 
will begin now. What to do? To restore 
your soul. Suppose you cut your hand. 
Nature begins to heal it right away. Within 
a week you see that the cut is gone. Be- 
neath your consciousness the healing had 
gone on. And so it is with Christ. Be- 
neath your consciousness He is beginning 
tthe work of cleansing and upbuilding your 
personality. And you fulfill the conditions 
by worshiping and obeying. 

Now I will leave you here. 
believe that Christ has come in now? 
only distance between Christ and the center 
of your character is your will. Whenever 
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you will Him, then He is there. Do you 
believe that? Then when you believe that, 
what are you to do? Listen to Him. Let 
Him work. Let Him cleanse you. Let 
Him restore your life by His grace, and 
listen to Him. He is going to tell you to 
do something to-night. He is going to tell 
you to write a letter home or to make a 
confession or to take something back that 
you said or thought. Now come up to the 
scratch to-night. Listen to Him. Play 
the game, my friend, play the game. We 
are in for a new world now. It is a new 
world from now on. By the grace of God, 
it is a new world. If we balk, we are 
cowards. And Christ is leading this cam- 
paign. I talk to you women as I talk to 
men, and I refuse to talk to women on any 
different level. I call you in His name for 
His kingdom. 

Listen! He is going to attract you to- 
night. Will you do it? Poor old Jacob 
meant to do it many a time, but he kept 
going back and forth for twenty years, 
haunted by religion, haunted by the vision 
of his wronged brother, haunted by the 
fact that he had done injustice to Esau, 
until one day he said to old Laban, “Things 
are getting to be intolerable in my soul.” 
And then he waited a little while. He went 
off one day when Laban was not looking; 
and he struggled with God, and Jacob be- 
came a man of God. 

You know, Robert Browning put the 
crisis of many a man’s life into one hour. 
One hour! But in that time a man could 
tear out the artificial and get down to 
business, down to the business of facing 
real issues, down to the business of playing 
the game. What a wonderful hour it is 
when we let Christ master the secrets of 
our hearts! What then? We are free. 
We are in a coat of mail then. Nobody 
can touch us then. We are walking with 
the light then. That is life. The other 
is existence. “Behold, I stand at the door 


and knock. If any man open the door, I 
will come in... ..” What for? To save 
my soul? Yes. But to help that poor, 


broken world. That is the challenge. It 
is not to save my soul merely. It is that 
I might make my contribution to the com- 
ing kingdom in this poor, bleeding world. 
That is what it is. That is the great chal- 
lenge. Are you ready? 
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STIRRING, FLUTTERING, BEARING. 


Rev. Harold Pattison, D. D. 


As an eagle stirreth up her nest, flutter- 
eth over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings: So the Lorp alone did lead him. 
Deut. xxxu. TI-I2. 

In this chapter we have the psalm of 
Moses. It is a psalm filled with piety and 
power. Praises and pleadings rise and 
fall with all the sweetness and majesty of 
this “man of God” whose “eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.” Now 
the psalm rolls in thunder as in the gather- 
ing of some tropical storm, now it mur- 
murs low and sweet as the ripple of a 
mountain brook in the summer time. 
Moses is thinking of the way God has 
trained and sustained His people “in the 
waste howling wilderness”; how “he led 
him about, he instructed him, he kept him 
as the apple of his eye.’ Moses stands 
at this moment at the entrance of the 
Promised Land, in which he is never him- 
self to set foot. His look is backward 
rather than forward, and as he ponders the 
wonders of God’s dealings with him, no 
note of bitterness, no word of disappoint- 
ment is heard from his lips. That is the 
surprising thing. As he reviews the past, 
he seizes this figure of the eagle which in 
his shepherd life in Midian he had often 
watched, as about some distant crag of the 
mountains she taught her young to fly. 
Stirring, fluttering, bearing. These are the 
three stages by which the parent. eagle 
strengthens the wings of her young. And 
to the mind of Moses this picture of the 
eagle training her little ones sets forth 
as could nothing else, the experiences of 
his own life. Stirring, fluttering, bearing; 
we have here an object lesson in God’s 
providence. And in all these things, we 
may see, if we will, the loving care of “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” 

I. Stirring. There up yonder upon the 
ledge is the nest in which for weeks the 
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eaglets have lodged with all the comfort 
and care that surrounded them. Day after 
day the parents have brought food out of 
the unknown and they have been fed, from 
whence they knew not. But at last the 
time has come to bring them into a wider 
life than that of their nest upon the ledge. 
Their wings have grown stronger with the 
passing days and must be used. Now, if 
ever, they must learn to fly. But the nest 
is so comfortable and they have spent there 
so many happy days that they want nothing 
better and would stay there forever. They 
need the treatment the mother bird now 
gives them. She “stirreth up her nest”; 
she makes it uncomfortable, turning it, as 
it were, inside out so that the thorns are 
now within and the down without. The 
mother deliberately wrecks the home where 
for so long a time the eaglets have rested 
secure beneath her wings. She dashes the 
nest to pieces until only the bare ledge 
of rock swept*by the wind and offering 
no shelter remains. 

We are now face to face with that ques- 
tion which has been a perplexity to so 
many, Does God send trouble, or pain, or 
death? As we stand by some bed of pain 
or anguish and see a loved form racked 
by torture well-nigh unendurable, then who 
dare say that God sends pain? If we be- 
lieved it, we would raise our eyes and 
curse Him to His face. But as we stand 
at another time by this same bed of pain 
and see out of that very suffering arise 
purity and strength and love, who dare 
say then that God does not send pain? 
In any case, we know that these things 
are permitted by God and the wonder is 
not that He does these things, for that we 
cannot know, but that out of evil He can 
bring good. As out of the winter He 
brings the summer, so out of this evil and 
pain and death He brings “the peaceable 
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fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby” (Heb. xii. 11). 

And not the least good which all these 
things do as every man acknowledges who 
looks back over a long life, is that they 
. “stir up the nest,” they make us willing 
to leave our accustomed surroundings and 
the scenes with which we are familiar and 
the joys which have long been ours, and 
launch out into the deep where new ex- 
periences, new adventures, new compensa- 
tions await us. The tendency of us all is to 
leave well enough alone, to be content with 
things as they are. “I shall die in my nest,” 
was what Job said; but how that nest was 
stirred! And the man became a. saint. 
There is danger to each one of us lest in 
the words of Scripture he too be “settled 
on his lees like Moab.” It is a temptation 
with which everyone can sympathize, for 
everyone has experienced it. 

Yet growth depends upon _ constant 
change, and however unwilling we may be 
at the time to have it so, God sees to it in 
His love for us that changes come. “A 
talent moulds itself in stillness; but a 
character in the great current of the 
world,” says Goethe in his play of ‘““Tasso.” 
And that quaint old genius Benjamin 
Jowett once remarked, “TI hate to see a man 
whom I have known ten years ago and 
find he is precisely at the same point— 
neither moderated, nor quickened nor ex- 
perienced, simply stiffened. He ought to 
be beaten.” So these changes come that 
our lives may be made pliable and strong. 

You recall that wonderful story of 
Joseph and how in the course of time he 
settled his brethren in the land of Goshen, 
in the midst of fields noted for their fer- 
tility, as the brethren of the favorite of the 
Pharaoh. They must indeed have thought 
that their lines had fallen in pleasant 
places; but years passed and “there arose 
a Pharaoh who knew not Joseph” and whose 
eyes looked enviously on the prosperity 
of these brethren, their fertile fields and 
their lowing herds. Then for them perse- 
cution began. ‘The Pharaoh ground them 
under his iron heel in a slavery unendur- 
able, and from that slavery there rose to 
the heavens a cry of agony; from that 
cry a prayer; and from that prayer— 
Moses. He stirreth up the nest. Those 
Puritan forefathers of ours would have 
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been content to live and die prosperous 
English yeomen as were their fathers be- 
fore them; but persecution fell on them, 
and to escape the cruel hand of the op- 
pressor they set sail in their little -ship 
across the stormy seas and landed on bleak 
New England’s shores, there to do battle 
with unfriendly soil and more unfriendly - 
men. He stirreth up the nest. This is the 
witness of all history, “the foundations of 
every great and prosperous nation have 
been laid in the throes of revolution.” 

But illustrations of this truth abound, 
and we need go no farther than ourselves 
to find them. How that nest has been 
stirred for many a one here! The young 
lad grows up on the farm; the years pass 
in uneventful and happy life. But one day, 
about the age of seventeen or so, he feels 
within him a strange unrest, a desire to see 
something more, that lies somewhere be- 
yond the familiar boundaries of his home, 
to be something more than his present 
condition promises him, to get out into 
the wide world, taking part in its battle 
and winning, if he may, some place and 
honor for himself. God pity the boy who 
has not had that feeling! It is God stir- 
ring up the nest. And God pity, too, the 
boy who, when he comes to the turn of the 
road that shall hide the old familiar home 
where he was born and bred and the kindly 
face of his mother bidding him “God 
speed,’ whose heart does not sink within 
him and whose eyes are not filled with 
blinding tears. ( 

But this is only one of the changes that 
come. Failure in business, sickness, and a 
thousand other agencies, are constantly 
busy keeping the world’s life moving, 
keeping her people from growing too satis- 
fied and content. But these changes are 
as nothing compared with that great change 
that must come one day to every one of 
us. There shall come a time when, how- 
ever tenaciously we cling to our home upon 
the ledge, we must launch out into the 
deep abyss. And, peer into it as we 
may, we can see nothing but the deep 
dark blur of space which itself has no 
message save of fear for us. But this last 
excursion from the ledge differs from all 
that have preceded, in that from these 
others we returned at times to the old 
home and the familiar scenes; but from 
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this last excursion there shall be no return. 
And yet these other changes of life have 
been all the time fitting us for this last, 
and when at length this world is to be 
changed for the next, behold, through the 
good providence of God we become willing 
to heed the loving call of Him Who hath 
stirred up the nest so often before. The 
prayer which we find recorded in an old 
life of George Whitefield may well be ours, 
“When thou seest me in danger of nest- 
ling—in pity—in tender pity, put a thorn 
in my nest to prevent me from it.” 

II. But not only does the eagle stir up 
her nest; we are also told that she “flut- 
tereth over her young.” What is here 
meant is described by Sir Humphrey Davy 
in his book which every fisherman should 
read (which is quoted by Doctor Driver) 
—‘Salmonia.” He tells us how he watched 
one day a pair of eagles training their 
young in flight on Ben Weevis, one of the 
larger of the Scotch mountains. The 
young, having been launched off the ledge, 
the parent eagles hovered over them, flut- 
tering just above the little ones, encourag- 
ing them by their example to rise ever 
higher and higher; and he tells us how he 
watched them as in circles now small but 
ever growing larger and larger, in an in- 
creasing spiral, the little ones followed the 
parents upward and onward until at last he 
lost sight of them through the low-lying 


clouds of the mountain top. “Fluttereth 
over her young.” 
So Christ Himself was taught. We are 


told that He “grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace 
of God was upon him.” He grew, and 
now it is the holy child in the manger of 
Bethlehem. He grew, and now He is a 
young Lad in the Temple at Jerusalem ask- 
ing questions of the doctors. He grew, and 
now He is the young Artisan working in 
the carpenter shop of Nazareth. He grew, 
and behold a Teacher now Who speaks from 
the mountain side with words which have 
authority, and with parable that sheds a 
new light on old truths at which all men 
marvel. He grew, and now behold the 
Worker of miracles, attesting that His 
power is of God, and the words of the 
skies are echoed in the works of earth, 
“This is my beloved Son, in 
am well pleased.” 


whom I 
He grew, the wings 


of God ever hovering over Him, leading 
Him higher, until at last in the sublime 
sacrifice of the Cross He reaches a height 
beyond which no mortal eye can follow 
Him. 

This was the method also of Christ’s in- 
struction of the twelve apostles, whom He 
ordained “that they should be with him, 
and that he might send them forth to 
preach, and to have power to heal sick- 
nesses, and to cast out devils’ (Mark iii. 
14-15). When He found them they were 
but a band of rude fishermen from the 
Lake of Galilee, or taxgatherers taken 
from the receipt of custom; but He lived 
with them until at last He lived through 
them. He encouraged them by His ex- 
ample. He taught them alone line upon 
line the secret of His life, and through this 
constant comradeship and communion, by 
three years’ training and encouragement He 
left those rude fishermen of Galilee, men 
of whom the world was not worthy. 

So Christ teaches His disciples still. Not 
all at once, but here a little and there a 
little, the short steps preparing for the 
longer, and, through a score of loving 
providences which often our eyes do not 
see at the time, teaching us that a@ comes 
before 2g and that twelve times twelve 
comes after one times one. 

Does not God teach us as He taught 
Christ, and instruct us after the same 
method as Christ instructed the twelve? 
Some of us may think that we can do but 
little; but behold, at the touch of Christ 
the few loaves and fishes become sufficient 
to feed a great multitude. Do you remem- 
ber the story of the great artist who was 
commissioned to make a window for a 
mighty cathedral? Into the work of that 
window’s construction he put all the best 
energy of his life, and with utmost care 
labored on what was to be his masterpiece. 
He sought the rarest glass, the most last- 
ing colors, from all the wide world over, 
and as the weeks lengthened into months 
and the months into years the window ap- 
proached completion. At last men beheld 
it, a marvel of beauty, a testimony to the 
artist’s genius. But while the artist had 
been busy with his work, his apprentice 
boy had picked from the cathedral floor 
the scraps and fragments of glass which 
the master had thrown away in his labor, 
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and from those bits which were worthless 
to the artist had constructed, in the odd 
moments that were his, a window in that 
same cathedral which far surpassed that of 
the master himself. So though men in our 
day can do much without Christ, yet using 
our lives with His blessing upon them, 
doing all things through His strength, the 
weakest of us may do even with scraps of 
time and fragments of opportunities in- 
finitely more than he who labors in his 
own strength alone. 
and obedient life, God still appears as the 
eagle fluttering over it. In a figure not 
unlike that of our text our Lord cries over 
_ Jerusalem, “How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” Sadder words 
than these cannot be found, “Would I.... 
ye would not.” Christ declared the world- 
wide love of God to teach men that God 
would that all should be saved; but that 
He could not save them without their own 
willingness and obedience. Are there any 
here to whom Christ has spoken of this 
willingness to save and yet who for one 
reason or another have put off the matter 
even until now? Oh! remember how God 
is fluttering over you, seeking to lead you 


into higher heavens even as the eagle 
fluttereth over her young, guiding you 
nearer the face of the sun. May these 


words never be spoken by Christ of us, 
‘Would I... . ye would not!” 

And those who have been obedient to the 
heavenly vision and who have found no 
greater joy than in hearkening to the still, 
small yoice, that speaks out of many a 
tempest of life, and obeying the will of 
God thus revealed. What can I say to 
you of all the experiences little and 
great by which God has encouraged you to 
use the powers with which He has en- 
dowed you more perfectly? Attempting 
great things for God, have you learned to 
expect great things from God? Far be it 
from me to describe too plainly, even if I 
could, those experiences which are past. 
There are some things in life too sacred 
for word but not for thought. There let 
us leave them, as they bid us remember: 


“So long Thy power hath blest me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on 


For to the willing 
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O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and tor- 
rent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces 
smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile.” 


“As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young.” 

III. But a further picture is before us 
as we read our text. ‘“Spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
her wings.” Having been forced off their 
ledge by the stirring of the nest, and hav- 
ing been encouraged upward in their flight 
by the fluttering wings which are ever over 
them, at last the little things have done 
their very best and have gone their very 
farthest. Now when they are so tired that 
they can hold up no longer, and their 
wings begin to weaken from sheer weari- 
ness, then—but not before—the parent eagle 
swoops underneath, and poising in mid-air 
lets the feet of the little ones rest upon 
her broad outstretched pinions. 

It is true that God helps those who help 
themselves, using the strength which He 
has given them with might and main for 
the proper advancement of themselves and 
of the world in which they live; but there 
are times in every life when man’s strength 
gives out, when he knows not what to do 
and dares take no further step. Such'a 
time may have come for you when you 
knelt with a great ache in your heart be- 
side your dead! Or when in some hour 
the crisis overtook you and ruin in business 
or in reputation had her hot breath upon 
your very cheek. How about those days? 
Are we not in danger of forgetting that in 
God’s providence there is a bearing as well 
as a stirring and a fluttering? When the 
late Doctor Haweis, who became such a 
power in the London pulpit, once com- 
plained, soon after entering the ministry, to 
Maurice, “I do not feel as if I had got 
hold of God,” he received the reply from 
Maurice, who was a saint as well as a phi- 
losopher, “No; you have not got hold of 
God; but He has got hold of you.” Zoroas- 
ter, we are told, was accustomed to bid 
his disciples let the fires go out at times 
upon their altars that they might rekindle 
them again from the sun, the source of 
fire. So if this sense of God’s protecting 
power has grown faint and dim to any of 
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us, we do well to recall some of those 
promises of help with which the Bible is 
filled. Listen! ‘He knoweth our frame” 
(Ps. ciii. 14). “I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee” (Heb. xiii. 5). “My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” Or this, taken from 
the very next chapter in this same Book of 
Deuteronomy, “The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
Ebay | MODSIM este 27). ~ (Olay, Fhe aes 
faith has become faint within you, get 
hold of it again! ‘Fear thou not, for I 
am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God, I will help thee; Yea, I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will sustain thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness” 
(elisaaex| tea 0) 

There is a story which Professor Drum- 
mond was fond of telling, and which we 
like the better because it came from his 
lips. One Sunday evening on board a great 
Atlantic liner the passengers had gathered 
in the cabin to sing the hymns which re- 
minded them of home and of the loved 
ones ashore. At last they sang that which 
is such a favorite, “Jesus, Lover of my 
soul.” As one of the passengers was sing- 
ing he heard behind him a voice strong 
and clear singing the words, a voice which 
somehow sounded strangely familiar. 
Turning, he beheld one whom he had never 
before seen. After the singing, the two 
men met, and the one said to the other, 
“Were you in the Civil War?” “I was,” 
he replied, “and the hymn we have just 
sung has brought to my mind an experi- 
ence which I shall never forget. I was 
a Confederate picket and was stationed 
in a field just outside some thick woods. 


‘said the other. 
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The night was dark and long and cold, and 
I confess that I was a little frightened, 
for I knew that the enemy was near. So 
I put up a little prayer and, to keep up my 
spirits, sang this hymn which we have just 
been singing here, ‘Other refuge have I 
none, etc. And somehow after this a 
great peace filled my soul and I felt strong 
and calm, and remained without adventure 
until relieved at daybreak.” 

“Now listen to my part of the story,” 
“T was a Union scout, and 
with some of my men was in the woods 
that night. We saw you dimly outlined 
in that field, and we raised our guns on 
you, and just before I gave the signal to 
fire, you began to sing: 


‘All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my-help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head, 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 


And when we heard that I said, ‘Put down 
your guns, boys, well go home.’” ‘“Bear- 
eth them on her wings.” 

As an eagle stirreth—fluttereth—beareth 
—and all for what? To teach the young 
birds how to fly without their parents’ aid. 
Stirreth—fluttereth—beareth—and all for 
what? To teach us through the varied 
experiences of our lives true independence, 
—that we may know the truth which shall 
make us free, that we may rejoice in the 
liberty as it is in Christ: 


“Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 

I homeward run.” 


THE SELF-LIMITATION OF GOD. 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


Howbeit I sent unto you all my servants 
the prophets, rising early and sending them, 
saying, Oh, do not this abominable thing 
that I hate. But they hearkened not, nor 
inclined their ear to turn from their wick- 
edness. Jer. xliv. 4, 5. 


There_are three things stated in this pas- 
sage, and they are very bold things to say 
about the Most High God; but the proph- 
ets were very frank and very bold, because 


they were closest to the sources of infor- 
mation. The first is an assertion which 
Jeremiah makes over and over again that 
God is a hard Worker. He rises early and 
toils late. His second statement is that God 
works through men. He sends His proph- 
ets, one after another, tireless, patient and 
insistent. His third statement, and it is a 
startling one, is that God often failed. 
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Over and over again He sent His prophets 
on their mission of mercy, and one by one 
they were rejected. Their failure was 
God’s failure. 

Ordinarily God does not make a com- 
munication until He has prepared a man 
through whom He can make it. The organ 
of revelation is often the experience of a 
prophet, and the stages of that experience 
may be traced by a sympathetic study of 
the man behind the book; and no prophet 
more easily yields the secret of his spiritual 
development than Jeremiah. 

I think that he passed through three 
specific stages in the comprehension of God. 
At first he is so convinced of the mighty 
power of God that he does not think 
that God needs his small aid. “Ah, Lord 
God!” he said, when he was called, “I am 
but a child. What have I, a mere weak- 
ling, to give to Thee who holdest the world 
in the hollow of Thy hand?” But God 
overcame his reluctance by promising to 
make him a strong man. Then Jeremiah 
reasoned that having the power. of Infinite 
Being behind him, his career must as a 
matter of course be a success. 

But after a period of apparent success 
the prophet began to fail. The people did 
not listen to his message, and this raised 
a serious question. Gradually he turned 
back his thoughts to God; then he began 
to doubt, and when he doubted he com- 
plained. He does not seem to have ques- 
tioned the Divine power, then; but his 
doubt was of the Divine goodness or inten- 
tion. Then he thought that God had be- 
guiled him into the ministry and deceived 
him with promises which experience had 
falsified. But when this difficulty had been 
cleared up he went back to the children 
of Israel with a hardy determination to 
serve until the end. 

And so a third impression slowly grew 
upon him, that after all God Himself was 
failing. He was doing His level best, toil- 
ing like a workingman, rising a great 
while before day and laboring into the 
night; sending one prophet after another, 
and all were rejected, even as Jeremiah 
had been rejected. Out of this trying ex- 
perience there grew up an intimate sympa- 
thy with God that makes Jeremiah the 
greatest and most appealing of the proph- 
ets. 
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It is a most impressive thing indeed to 
discover that this idea of a limitation on 
the power of God is by no means uncom- 
mon in Scripture. I do not like to call it 
failure, for fear of misconception; but 
limitation of some sort it undoubtedly is. 
There is the parable of the vineyard in 
Isaiah, wherein God is represented as tak- 
ing infinite pains with a vineyard and look- 
ing for grapes, and—lo, it brought forth 
wild grapes. There is even the more frank 
and startling teaching in the New Testa- 
ment. The lament of our Saviour over 
Jerusalem is a confession of failure. That 
astonishing parable of the king’s son is 
even more impressive. God did His level 
best for men in sending His own Son, 
and He failed with them. 

This brings us to the question that is 
being asked with growing seriousness in 
these times. That question concerns itself 
with the power of God over the affairs 
of this world. It is raised not only in 
popular novels like that of Mr. Wells, or 
in his later rather unconvincing explana- 
tion of his view of religion, but it is being 
discussed in theological circles, and in 
a variety of forms in the magazines. It 
is not uncommon to hear people talking of 
a finite God, without knowing clearly what 
they mean. The finiteness of God was once 
the concern of philosophers. It has now, 
on account of the tremendous disturbances 
incident to the great war, become a theme 
for popular discussion. 

We have naturally been very much afraid 
to use any but the most absolute terms in 
describing God. God is infinite, absolute, 
eternal and omnipotent. These words ap- 
pear to define for us our notion of Deity; 
and we should be exceedingly careful how 
we commit ourselves to the proposition 
that God is finite; still we must give an 
answer to this deep inchoate questioning 
that is being raised by the horrors of the 
present war, and this is indeed a fruitful 
time to reflect upon it. 

If you examine the popular notion of 
omnipotence, you will find that it differs 
very little from the crude notion of what 
constituted deity in pagan times. The an- 
cient man, without revelation or ethical 
conceptions, seems to have asked, “What 
sort of a being would I be, if I were God?” 
and to have answered it by saying, “A 
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being who can do as he pleases.” Hence 
the root notion of pagan theology was 
bare power. That alone was essential to 
deity. The idea of ethical limitations 
seems not to have occurred to him. This 
crude notion of deity as it moved down 
through the centuries came under the refin- 
ing influence of ethical passion, but as we 
learn from the criticism of pagan deities 
current in the second and third century 
of our era, it was not the want of character 
but the lack of power that discredited them 
in the popular estimation. The heathen, 
as we learn from Lucian, had no use what- 
ever for a powerless god. 

Now you will be surprised if you will 
compare this pagan notion with the con- 
ception of God given in Holy Scripture. 
There you never find God represented 
solely as all-powerful. The emphasis is 
not first.upon power, but upon character; 
upon power limited in its expression by 
moral and spiritual considerations, so that 
Thomas Aquinas is able to define omnipo- 
tence not as power without limit, but as 
power to do all possible things—that is to 
say, the Bible compels us to consider the 
character of God in forming an idea of 
His power. This tremendous difference 
not only characterizes the New Testament; 
it is equally common to the Old Testament. 
Whence came this distinctive notion of 
God? The only explanation is that it came 
from revelation. It was not a conception 
derived from human speculation or experi- 
ence, but clearly revealed to the chosen 
people and finally and effectually demon- 
strated in the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

All our thinking about the power of God 
must therefore be guided by Biblical teach- 
ing; otherwise we shall go far astray. 
Perhaps unwillingness to acknowledge the 
conception of limitation, even when we 
recognized it as taught in Scripture, was 
due to a fear of falling into a soul-de- 
stroying dualism that has tormented men in 
different ages, which sets up an artificial 
contrast between a good and a bad God, 
and finally raises the question whether God 
or the devil is the actual. ruler of this 
world. 

But the question will not down. It can- 
not be disposed of by simply ignoring it; 
the only way is frankly and radically to 
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‘face it and think it through. And when 
you have courage to do this, you will find 
that Mr. Britling did not see the thing 
half through. In these days it is coming 
to the front with an urgent and appealing 


insistence: Who is the real God of this’ 


world? Is He the Being Whom we have 
known and loved in Jesus Christ, or an- 
other, a sinister, malevolent being, who 
mocks our weakness, and derides our 
hopes? 

Much of the confusion in our thinking 
comes from identifying the fact of limita- 
tion with the cause of limitation. That the 
good will of God is in some real sense 
limited at the present time is clear to 
everyone. His merciful plans for the hu- 
man race have been thwarted and delayed 
for centuries, and it does not yet appear 
that we have reached the end of this most 
perplexing experience. Each generation 
possesses the same perverse spirit and goes 
the same evil way as past generations. 
What is the cause of this limitation? How 
shall we explain the fact that “right seems 
ever on the scaffold and wrong forever 
on the throne’? Is God unable to carry 
out His benevolent purposes because there 
is some power outside Himself that is 
stronger than He? Is limitation imposed 
upon Him from without, or may we not 
look for some explanation of the fact 
within the Divine nature; something, in 
short, that we may call self-limitation? 
Now philosophy cannot aid you in answer- 
ing this question. 
starting point, it will land you in serious 
confusions and raise more questions than 
it can answer. Above all, you cannot an- 
swer such a question from a philosophy 
mediated through the irresponsible pages of 
popular fiction or stage plays. You must 
go to the revelation of God in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and above all to the supreme and 
final revelation of God in Jesus Christ. In 
other words, you must derive your prin- 
ciples of interpretation from the historic 
meaning of Christianity. For if you do 
this you will at once see the mistake of 
confounding a fact with a cause. Simply 
because the will of God is apparently 
thwarted by evil in this world, does not 
necessarily imply that evil is stronger than 
God. The limitation may be due to some- 
thing in the Divine nature itself, to some 
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profound implication of the Divine purpose 
for this world; and it is to this that the 
' revelation of Scripture directs our atten- 
tion. 

Permit me to mention two principles, 
either of which is important enough for 
many lectures. The first is this, that if 
God determined to make man as we know 
him, possessing freedom of will, the first 
element of that determination would be 
that of self-limitation. Let me illustrate 
it. Suppose you determine to spend your 
surplus on a fine house. You purchase 
the land, build the house and furnish it 
according to your ideas. Everything is in 
its place, and in good order. So far you 
have done exactly as you pleased; nothing 
has limited your desires in the building and 
arrangement of the house. Now suppose 
yourself to bring forth a child in that 
house; at once you set over against your 
will—your idea of order and convenience 
—another will entirely unlike yours, and 
for the moment utterly differing from 
yours in the notion of order. The boy 
will disarrange the bric-a-brac; drive nails 
in your piano; tear up the rugs, and deface 
the walls, and withal fill the place with the 
noisy enjoyment of childhood. But if you 
are normal you say: “That was to be ex- 
pected. A house is not a home without 
children.” “Where no oxen are the crib 
is clean,” but then you say: “A crib exists 
for oxen, and not oxen for a crib. The 
house is for the child and not the child for 
the house.” In other words, in obedience 
to your highest instincts, because you 
craved fatherhood, because you wanted a 
child, you freely determined to limit your- 
self in the creation of a home. Order, no 
doubt, went out of the window, but love 
came in with the child, and you are con- 
tent to have it so. But you have done 
something more serious; you have set over 
against you a will that may become lawless 
and disobedient, and all the experiences 
of that boy will bear directly upon your 
honor, peace of mind and affections. But 
at no less a risk could you have become 
a father and a complete man. 

Now God is like that. Here is this uni- 
verse, a complex of stars, planets and blaz- 
ing suns,—a wordless universe, a universe 
without meaning; well furnished, every- 
thing in its place, everything orderly and 
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well arranged, but a singularly loveless sort 
of a place,—just like your house before the 
coming of the child. But God desired to 
become a Father of a race. He made 
man in His own image, and endowed him 
with the great but terrible gift of free will. 
At once, God set a will over against His; 
He had to take the risk in order to have 
children; but He wanted a child and He 
made man accordingly. There is no possi- 
ble excuse for the ruin man has made of it, 
but think for a moment: What sort of 
world would this be without man in it? 
It would be like the moon, a dead, beauti- 
ful, lifeless, meaningless thing. There 
would be no song in it, no appealing voices, 
no childish prattle, no soul-stirring prayers: 
nothing but silence, or sounds uninter- 
preted, meaningless and irrational. There 
would be a fine house, fine furniture, mag- 
nificent lighting and heating system, mar- 
velous ventilation; but no child; no home 
life. God made man because He was God. 
It was His nature to bring forth children. 
He craved love and companionship from 
beings of His own designing. A mere 
machine-like creature would not do; he 
must be a free agent. God made him so, 
but He knew very well that He was limit- 
ing His power in so doing. 

Surely, my friends, there ought to be no 
difficulty in realizing this. Until we do, I 
fear we shall not rid ourselves of that 
crude paganism which clings to us still; 
that strange old-world idea of bare and un- 
limited power as essential to Deity. A 
certain facetious philosopher once gave as 
a reason why he did not marry that when 
a man married he divided his rights and 
doubled his duties. This is undoubtedly 
true, but without it the highest self-expres- 
sion could not be realized. How could we 
have such a Being as we know God to be: 
a Father who can be moved with a feeling 
of our infirmities, on any other terms than 
self-limitation? Once to realize this is to 
understand the pathos of Old Testament 
prophecies; wherein God appeals to inani- 
mate nature to witness this defeat of His 
hopes: “I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against 
me.” 

My second principle is that it was neces- 
sary for God to further limit Himself if 
He was to redeem man. Look for a mo- 
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ment at the pagan gods. The one thing 
they would not do, the one thing they dared 
not do, was to suffer. The idea was un- 
thinkable. In fact, it was extremely difficult 
for the Jew, with all his advantages, to 
accept the thought of a suffering God. 
How could God suffer if He was all-power- 
ful? It took centuries of experience and 
profound reflection to realize the possi- 
bility of it; and not until Christ came did 
men finally understand the heart of God. 
You stand before that stupendous fact— 
that Life and Death and Resurrection—and 
you behold the highest possible expression 
of Deity; and yet such an expression takes 
the form of suffering and of death, and 
that is the last word in self-limitation. The 
great secret which the Cross has finally 
yielded, which perhaps may never become 
fully clear until we stand in the house 
not made with hands, has to do with this 
profound truth: that all we know of life at 
its highest and best requires suffering for 
its self-expression. There could have been 
no complete revelation of God apart from 
this. A universe without pain would be a 
universe without meaning. We do not yet 
see all things put under Him but “we see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour; that he by the 
grace of God should taste death for every 
man.” 

These are foundation principles. Notice 
the implications. One of them has to do 
with the very essence of spiritual life: the 
communion of man and God. Now, com- 
munion is impossible without love; and 
perfect communion demands a_ perfect 
love. But communion is a matter of give 
and take. Now, no love, be it human or 
Divine, can ever become perfect if it vio- 
lates this law of give and take. Love is 
permanently impaired if it gives all and 
takes nothing; on the other hand, it is 
equally imperfect if it takes all and gives 
nothing. If God is the Giver only and we 
remain to the end takers only, then perfect 
communion is impossible. We must have 
something to give as well as God, and 
He must have something to take as well 
as man. The whole truth is here. Of 
course, there can be no question of merit. 
We could never think of going to God on 
_that basis. But my point is that if God 
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has limited Himself in working out our 
salvation, then this stupendous, encourag- 
ing truth is revealed: namely, that our 


loyalty, love and service help God in ful- — 


filling His plan. The limitation or delay 
of the Divine plan is removed by just so 
much as we aid Him obediently in its reali- 
zation. Oh, you say, you know all about 
this. Yes, I know we have used these 
phrases, but recent events are beginning to 
give meaning to these words. You cannot 
by taking thought add one cubit to your 
stature; but every thought, emotion and 
volition of your personality is adding to 
the sum total of good or evil forces at 
work in the world, and becomes a part of 
the moral history of the universe; so we 
are moral creators, spiritual makers, as it 
were, just as God is. If He made this world 
by the word of His power, in like manner 
we are helping to make a moral and spirit- 
ual universe from which this physical uni- 
verse gets its meaning, by every thought, 
emotion and action we send forth. This 
is an arresting thought. You know how it 
is with influence. You utter a word; it 
goes forth and the sound dies out; but in 
some life that word’s meaning has gone 
home, and become a permanent part of the 
world’s history. It is taken down and re- 
corded. It lasts. We can help or hinder 
God. We are always either for Him or 
against Him. If we be against Him, by 
so much as our personal influence counts, 
by so much are we making it harder for 
Him to realize His benevolent aims. On 
the other hand, if we love and obey Him, 
if we stand loyally for Him in the midst 
of an unbelieving generation, we do add 
something to the total of those good forces 
which are at work in the world, and by so 
much we actually help Him. 

Note some further implications. If we 
can help our Heavenly Father in realizing 
His plans, then it throws a great deal of 
light upon the problem of personal pro- 
gress. We all know how easy it is to be 
good, in the beginning of the new life. 
Novices know nothing of the thorny path 
of righteousness. But those of us who 
have come to the place of shadows; where 
the gray tones dominate the landscape, 
where worldly expediency* tries to dis- 
possess our early idealism, and where Satan 
tempts us with his suggestions of com- 
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promise,—we know how hard it is to be a 
Christian. There are forces of evil within 
ourselves that make for warfare with the 
good; Satan seems the dominant force; 
and sometimes the world is so secular and 
impudently materialistic, so full of the 
colorful and tropical attractions of sen- 
suousness that God seems remote, and 
heaven unreal. We stand in perilous places. 
At such a time as this it is an immense 
encouragement to steadfastness to remem- 
ber as we shall decide that inner battle of 
the soul so shall we help or hinder God. 
Suppose you were a sentry on a lonely post. 
The night is dark, the army is sleeping 
and the old Adamic nature says to you: 
“Man, take your rest. The night is here 
and you are weary; besides there is no 
danger, and no enemy near.” Then sup- 
pose the thought came to you: “I am the 
eyes of this army; the commanding general 
relies on me; if I fail my country fails.” 
Would you not be heartened and strength- 
ened by such a thought? Do you know, 
my friends, have you not realized amid the 
temptations of this world, and especially in 
the midst of the psychic suggestiveness of 
the city streets, do you know that God 
wants you to help Him here, by being 
faithful? You, each one, must walk your 
post as a sentinel of the Most High God. 
It helps tremendously to know that in 
conquering our temptations we are helping 
God. Suppose our Lord had yielded to 
temptation in the wilderness? His trial 
was even more real than yours: all the 
plans of centuries, all the sufferings and 
hardships of that mighty host of prophets 
and martyrs would have been rendered use- 
less. It was because He was His Father’s 
Son that He remained true. And He is 
both our Lord and our Example. As He 
helped God, so can we in His strength. 
Every prayer, every word of testimony, 
every earnest effort we put forth is making 
it just so much easier for God to finish 
His work of love. 

Still another implication. It is a very 
encouraging thing in these days when men 
are thinking of the moral setback of the 
world. People everywhere have been say- 
ing: “What about this war? What about 
Christian civilization? What have you to 
say of your Christianity now?” This very 
distress of mind indicates the prevalence of 
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serious misconceptions of Christianity; 
errors quite common to church and uni- 
versity circles before the war. One of 
them was the delusion that Christian pro- 
gress and Christian civilization were iden- 
tical. If this be true then the breakup 
of civilization means the collapse of Chris- 
tianity. But, so far from being the case, 
Christian progress has never been identical 
with or dependent on civilization. We are 
not a whit more civilized to-day than the 
Roman Empire, and yet Christianity was 
never more glorious than when that mighty 
secular force was seeking its destruction. 
Civilization is a garment, always an exter- 
nal thing. Progress has to do with life; 
it is an inward, spiritual experience. God’s 
Kingdom advances like the tide. It comes 
in, it recedes. You see the rocks, the ugly 
seaweed, the dirty sand. When it is out 
you see this, but watch and wait; this time 
it is rolling in and with a mighty surge, 
born of the deeps of the ocean, it covers 
the whole expanse. So God’s Kingdom is 
moving on through this world of pain and 
sorrow. It moves like the tide and is 
infinitely more powerful. 

It is a strange world we are living in. 
The people who know least about it, chil- 
dren and young people, are most at home 
in it; those who have lived longest in it 
confess it to be a strange world. Abraham 
used to call himself a stranger and pilgrim. 
He talked of living in a tent; and early 
in his wanderings the tent became the 
symbol of the separated life, just as the 
city with its fast grip on this world became 
the symbol of the earth-centered life. The 
city confessed disbelief in any intangible 
ends, but Abraham knew better. He was 
looking for a city, it,is true, but one that 
had real foundations, whose builder and 
maker was God. Civilization lives in a 
city, but Christian pilgrims dwell in tents ; 
for that life is conformable to the travel- 
ing side of our nature, the pilgrim side. 
Yes, it is a strange world. The question 
is, How are you going through it? Are 
you going to be like those dumb Jews in 
Babylon, who when their captors said, 
“Sing us one of the songs of Zion,” ap- 
peared to have not so much as a harp 
or a hymn book? They only replied, “How 
can we sing the Lorn’s song in a strange 
land?” Well, where else is it worth sing- 
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ing? Some of you can sing it at North- 
field, but you cannot sing it in New York. 
Yet there is no place where there are so 
many hungry hearts, and so many keen 
ears waiting for the Lord’s song as in 
the strange places of the world. Every- 
where I seem to hear men saying, “Who 
is on the Lord’s side?” I hear it above 
the thunder of the guns on the European 
battle front; I hear it above the chatter of 
specious philosophers and _ time-serving 
hack writers, “Who is on the Lord’s side?” 
And the adequate answer should be the 
song of Moses and the Lamb. Who first 
heard that song? John in Patmos, sur- 
rounded by beasts and dragons and devils 
that came out of the sea. Such a book 
never was written as the Book of Revela- 
tion, and such a song was never conceived 
before. It is the song of those who have 
overcome the world by the blood of the 
Lamb and the word of their testimony. 
We need to grip this in these great dis- 
turbing days. A tested Christianity is a 
Christianity of tremendous realism. We 
never know how powerful our Saviour is 
to move men’s hearts until His strength 
is tried unto the uttermost. We need such 
a faith as that of the old woman who in 
the midst of an earthquake refused to leave 
her humble home, saying to her frightened 
neighbors, “I am proud to have a God 
Who can shake the earth like that.” Re- 
member this, my friends, your enjoyment 
of the power of Christ over world condi- 
tions does not depend upon finding solu- 
tions for philosophical or social puzzles. 
What men are looking for to-day is not a 
reasoned philosophy, but a demonstration 
in life of the meaning of Christianity, and 
this demonstration is immensely aided 
when we realize that by standing firm and 
peaceful amid a world at war, we do ac- 
tually help God. Philosophy is no help 
now. A barometer is a good thing to tell 
us that a storm is coming, but of no fur- 
ther use when the storm is about us. The 
storm is upon us now; philosophy is a ba- 
rometer, and man needs a compass, and we 
have that in our faith and in our testimony. 
Have we the courage to be Christians in 
this trying, disturbing, glorious age? 
There is a third implication here, of 
which I shall speak with becoming humil- 
‘ity, fully aware of my own limitations. 
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Our Lord very plainly tells us that this 
dispensation shall come to an end. From 
one point of view God’s self-limitation is 
itself limited. The time is coming when 
He will close up the business. Our Saviour 
said this would be done when the Gospel 
was preached to all nations. If this be true, 
as it undoubtedly is, then we are not to 
look ultimately to leagues for the enforce- 
ment of peace, or to any kind of interna- 
tional tribunal for the end of this era of 
blood and tears but rather to the humble 
preachers of the Gospel, to the unknown 
multitudes who out of a simple faith in 
Christ are courageous enough to give their 
testimony concerning Him. In my judg- 
ment the highest possible service we can 
render the world at this time is to put 
into our Christian propaganda the finest 
possible determination to see it through. 
By so much as our efforts aid in the spread, 
interpretation and demonstration of Chris- 
tian living, by so much shall we help to 
end the present régime. An East Indian 
philosopher, in writing of the gospel of 
Buddhism, remarks in his introduction 
upon the well-known difference between the 
man of the East and the man of the West. 
The Easterner is a man of thought; the 
Westerner a man of action. Our character- 
istic vice, he thinks, has been in despising 
reflection and meditation on the deeper im- 
plications of life, but says he finally, “What 
would we in the West be willing to pay now 
for the word of wisdom that would end 
this terrible war?” We have that word, 
my friends, but we do not deeply believe 
in its power. We discuss it and praise 
it and superficially believe it, but down in 
our souls it has not yet profoundly moved 
us. Once realize that our help of God is 
supremely lodged in the word of our testi- 
mony; in the fact that we are real Chris- 
tians, full of the spirit of love and passion- 
ate advocacy of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and we shall help this war-torn world of 
ours a little closer to the realization of the 
end, for which our Heavenly Father has 
made such sacrifices and for which He has 
given His only Son. 

There has been a deal of talk in our time 
about religion as a quest. It used to be a 
quest, but surely, my friends, that quest 
was meant to end at the Cross. He who 
cannot end it there is going to be an aim- 
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less wanderer in a world of deepening 
shadows. 

It is useless to speak of the joy of 
suffering in a righteous cause, unless that 
cause shall ultimately triumph. There 
must be an end to tears sometime. Our 
_ Saviour emphatically said, “When the Gos- 

pel is preached everywhere, then shall the 
end come.” I do not fully comprehend 
the implications of that tremendous word, 
but this I believe, that the Christ Who 
seems to many so weak and thwarted and 
neglected shall reveal Himself as the Lord 
of Power and Glory. The end may be far 
distant; be it so; still we can hasten it by 
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the word of our testimony. The needful 
thing is to increase the volume of testi- 
mony, until it covers the world, as the 
waters cover the sea. 

Some day, it may be near, it may be far, 
the Master of us all will close up the busi- 
ness; and great will be the reward of those 
who through their testimony have made 
Christ real. They shall pass through this 
world of trouble, trials and half-realized 
expectations without complaint, to reach at 
last those great heights, where in cloud- 
encircled serenity God waits, with longing 
and with yearning—unutterable yearning— 
for the homecoming of His children. 


JOB: THE REALITY OF DISINTERESTED 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


In revealing Himself to the world God has 
used two kinds of men. Some were work- 
ers: they wrought upon the world. Others 
were wrought upon by the world. Some 
had to do, others had to bear. Job. be- 
longs to the latter class. He is not a doer, 
a man of action, but rather, one who suf- 
fers and endures. We do not so much see 
what Job is doing to the world, as what 
the world is doing to Job. In that respect 
he much resembles our Saviour. 

The key to the book is in xlii, 10, “The 
Lorp turned the captivity of Job, when he 
prayed for his friends.” Before, however, 
discussing the two conceptions which this 
passage naturally suggests, let me say a 
word about the form of literature in which 
the revelation is communicated. The Book 
of Job is a dramatic poem. Now there are 
still many devout readers of the Bible who 
are suspicious of any form of literary ex- 
pression that is not communicated in prose. 
Somehow we have a way of associating 
truth or fact with prose, and fiction with 
poetry. Yet it is well to remember that 
elevated thought tends to become rhythmi- 
cal, and that religion, which has to do with 
man’s highest interests, must necessarily 
attain to rhythmical expression. If you 
are to confine yourself to prose, you must 
eliminate from the Bible many of those 
things most fitting to be remembered and 


believed. Try to realize that, so far from 
being a defective mode of expression, the 
poetic form is the higher of the two. We 
are likely to get closer to the elemental 
passions, which reveal the intimate com- 
mingling of the human and Divine, when 
we come to the torrential rush of the poetic 
form. Thus we become aware of the ex- 
plosive force of the Oriental imagination. 
The deeps of Christian truth cannot be 
sounded without imagination. Perhaps 
the commonest tragedy of the preacher’s 
life is the early death of the imaginative 
force. It is a first principle of spiritual 
interpretation that without imagination 
there can be no comprehension of God. So 
the Book of Job appeals not only to the 
understanding, but also to those instincts 
of the heart which raise that appeal above 
the dry and dusty level of the ordinary 
reasoning processes to an imaginative 
height where God is not only thought but 
felt. 

The scene properly opens in heaven. The 
sons of God are there and among them is 
Satan, an adversary and critic of life. The 
Lord speaks to him: “Where have you 
been?” 

“Oh, I have been traveling up and down 
the earth and have seen many curious 
things.” 

‘What then are your impressions?” 
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“T have two: first, that there is no such 
thing on the earth as disinterested right- 
eousness, and secondly, no man on the 
earth loves You for Yourself alone. Wher- 
ever I have been, I have found that men 
were religious because it-paid. They pro- 
fess to love You because it is profitable.” 

How modern this is. It is the point 
of view of the man of the world. It 
perhaps expresses the conviction of many 
who have outlived the romanticism of 
youth, and who have known the cares and 
compromises of middle age. Such people 
do not easily believe that anybody will 
sacrifice himself for an intangible end, 
unless there be some material advantage 
attached to it. Such is the practical phi- 
losophy of mid-life when untouched by 
the transforming power of grace. 

And furthermore the Satan, this adver- 
sary of unseen enterprises, stands for 
something in your own soul. Look upon 
your heart and it strangely resembles this 
scene in heaven. God is there, but there 


is also this Satanic force, with a tremen- ‘ 


dous argument and a host of visible evi- 
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dences on his side which seems to justify 
the conviction that no man serves God for 
naught. Our human nature never votes 
unanimously on any proposition and even 
in the most earnest spirits there remains 
still a minority which says, “Deprive a 


,man of the obvious and visible advantages 


of religion and he will cease to be good.” 
And such an argument cannot be an- 
swered by argument, because what is im- 
mediate and tangible is usually on the 
wrong side of the debate. The man of the 
world always has the better of the saint, 
because the obvious facts are on the side 
of the adversary. The newspaper facts, the 
magazine facts are always on his side. The 
only convincing answer to this kind of 
argument is a demonstration in human ex- 
perience, and it is essential to that experi- 
ence that it be from the point of view 
of the man himself. 

Job was not in heaven, neither was he 
aware of the debate concerning him. He 
was down here in the homely earth, with 
his family~ and friends, his flocks and 
herds. And all the while the adversary 
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in that inaccessible region was pointing to 


him and saying, “That man’s religion is 


vain.” Job had no suspicion that his reli- 
gious life was to undergo a trial, yet the 
Almighty gave the adversary permission to 
test His servant. That test ran through 
two stages. First came the loss of his 
property. There came a day--that day 
comes to most of us—when everything’ was 
changed. He lost his property and then 
he lost his children. Yet in all these afflic- 
tions he failed not. The adversary was 
hard put to it. He was not so sure of 


himself, so he goes back to heaven and the 


Lord says, “How about it?” 

“Oh, he is still faithful, but he has not 
been hurt enough. Just touch his skin, 
make him suffer bodily pain and you will 
see how it is.’ Then the Lord said, “Go 
ahead, but do not kill him” So Satan 


touched him and he was covered with 


boils. There he sat, this brave-hearted 
man, in the ash heap, troubled with many 
thoughts; and ever his faithful little wife 
beside him. It -seemed the worst thing 
that could happen, still he failed not. So 
far as the cynical skepticism of the adver- 
sary is concerned Job answered him in the 
only way by a demonstration within the 
sphere of experience. The man _ was 
stripped of everything, yet remained faith- 
ful to God. 

But what the adversary could not do, 
Job’s friends came pretty near doing. 
Therein lies the supernatural insight of this 
writer. It shows how well he understood 


human nature, and that our worst dangers 


come, not from Satanic but from human 
sources. Job’s friends came to see him. 
They were well-meaning friends, and 
deeply religious; and in the early stages 
very considerately stood beside him, and 
by their sympathy gave great encourage- 
ment to the burdened spirit. I dare say Job 
keenly appreciated their reticence. But 
when they began to talk, their sympathy 
dried up in the tropical heat of fierce ad- 
vocacy of their favorite points of view. 
These three men with the curious names 
were dogmatists. Now a dogmatist is a 
man who deals in unsupported assertions. 
He does not say to his opponent, “I am 
arguing with you.” He says, “I am telling 
you,” and if you disagree with the dogma- 
tist that proves that you are not only wrong 
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but bad. We ail know this type of man and 
there is no institution in the world that 
breeds them faster than the Church, unless 
it be a university campus. The dogmatist 
may be and doubtless is often a good man, 
a well-meaning man, but he is an astonish- 
ingly shortsighted man. 

Now as these excellent churchmen ar- 
gued with their afflicted friend their pe- 
culiar points of view became obvious. 
Each was a-dogmatist, but each based his 
dogmatism upon a different thing. Eliphaz 
based his dogmatism upon a single experi- 
ence. He had a dream one night, and a 
spirit passed before him. He remembered 
the day and the hour and the minute the 
thing happened; and because he had had 
that one experience -and could so vividly 
relate it upon occasion in a testimony meet- 
ing, he jumped to the conclusion that he 
was in a position to settle any and all reli- 
gious problems that arose. Did you never 
meet people like this? Unfortunately, they 
are far too common in this workaday 
world of ours. Many Christians attach 
more importance to the date or details of 
their conversion than they do to the fact 
that they are converted. They can recall 
with irritating precision the very instant 
the thing happened and with amazing ego- 
tism imagine that they are capable of ex- 
plaining some of the most mysterious 
problems of life. 

The second of this trio was Bildad, and 
Bildad was a traditionalist. He was a 
veritable Sancho Panza for proverbs. He 
rarely opened his mouth without expelling 
some crystallized thought of past times; 
and so bespatters Job with -worn-out 
phrases and wise saws, and expects him 
to be convinced simply because he can 
talk so fluently. We know this tradition- 
alist type, a stickler for words who with 
most Jewish perversity believes that things 
are true simply because they have attained 
the dignity of Proverbial Wisdom. 

And then there was Zophar. He was a 
dogmatist on a priort grounds. He pro- 
fessed to be so well acquainted with God 
(although with naive modesty he refrains 
from telling us how he obtained such 
knowledge) that he could predict what God 
would do in a given instance. He had 
reduced everything to a formula. Granted 
a given instance (Job with the calamities 
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and the boils), all you have to do is to 
apply the infallible rule and there you are. 

All these gentlemen, with the very best 
intentions and in ways conforming to their 
favorite points of view, agreed on one 
thing, namely, that there was nothing mys- 
terious about Job’s experience. Every- 
body knew that where there had been no 
sin there could be no calamity or suffering. 
And then with perfect consistency they 
put in the minor premise: Job suffers, 
therefore Job is a sinner. And to them it 
seemed as if this was the end of the 
matter. God was on their side. Eliphaz 
said, “My judgment is just because I had 
my vision.” Bildad asserted that his judg- 
ment was in harmony with theological 
opinion of all past times; while Zophar 
would insist that it is an a@ pmori axiom 
of religion that where there is no sin 
there can be no suffering. 
to settle the matter. 

Well, then, they would say to Job: “The 
cure for your trouble is repentance; all 
that you need to do is to confess your 
sin; perhaps you have been leading a 
double life; perhaps you have been be- 
guiled into evil practices. Confess it and 
God will restore your property and your 
health and everything will be as it was 
before.” Well, this seems quite easy, but 
then these fellows had no boils. 

In reply Job said something like this: 
“T know what you mean. I am a¥-sinner, 
I confess it, after the similitude of Adam’s 
trangression, and no man can be pure with 
the Most High. But you men appear to 
think that my present suffering is due to 
some special form of sinning. But I know 
that this explanation is false. I do not 
understand my experience, but I am cer- 
tain that your view is a mistaken one.” 
Then they came back at him, growing more 
excited, as the dogmatist invariably does, 
and summed up their opinion in some such 
words as these: “Now to your other sins 
you are adding the vice of hypocrisy. We 
have always had some doubts about your 
piety, and we very much fear that our 
worst suspicions are about to be realized.” 

Now all the while this debate was going 
on a young fellow by the name of Elihu 
was‘looking on and listening; he got more 
_ and more interested until his nervous sys- 
tem began to flutter, and finally he said: 


That seemed — 
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“T beg your pardon. I know I ought not 


to open my mouth in this august assembly, — 


but I must have my say. I have a view of 
this thing: let me tell you what it is.” You 
can see these old gentlemen, with a rather 
peculiar look on their faces as he began 
to speak. And he turned out to be a dog- 
matist, too. Most young men are. Yet his 
point of view was different from that of 


the others; more original and more daring. ~ 


He based his dogmatism upon a false esti- 
mate of God’s majesty. He almost equals 
the Epicureans who placed their deities in a 
remote heaven, and made them indifferent 
to what goes on in this world. His argu- 
ment in effect amounted to this: “What is 
all this pother about? He is the Almighty 
God, a Great God: why should He Who is 
so majestic concern Himself with the 
petty experiences of such creatures as we 
are?” That is to say, that because God 
is God, it is foolish for man to suppose 
that He is interested in his affairs. Elihu 
developed this argument at great length. 
God speaks to man in one way or another, 
but man regards it not. 

We do not know precisely when this 
book was written, but it undoubtedly’ re- 
flects the postexilic point of view. You 
know very well that before the Babylonian 
exile there was very little realization among 
the Jews of what we call individuality. 
A man gained his value entirely from his 
relation to a race or to a state. The Jew 
attained his conscicusness of individual 
importance somewhat earlier than the 
Greek. You find this in Ezekiel when he 
answered the proverbial statement current 
among the exiles, “Our fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and our teeth are set on 
edge,” by saying, “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” This passionate craving for 
personal significance is one of the most 
pathetic and persistent forces in human 
nature. It is a great and terrible experi- 
ence when a man is forced by his adver- 
sities and afflictions to regard himself for 
the moment as separate and distinct from 
the mass, until he feels that there are only 
two beings in the universe—God and him- 
self. It was this insurgent sense of indi- 


vidual importance brought out most vividly - 
-in Job’s experience that made him aware of 


the stupendous mystery of the whole busi- 
ness. Yet Elihu ignored this, just as the 
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others did. The problem Job was facing 
was precisely the same which confronted 
the Greeks after the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great; how to find in a world of 
swift and dramatic changes, where citizen- 
ship, property and personal security were 
alike unstable, some sanction within one- 
self of a moral and spiritual kind, that 
would enable a man to find peace in a 
world of confusion. 

And Job is thrown back from traditional 
views of religion to find an answer from 
his own heart to the questions raised by 
his experience. I do not think a man be- 
comes spiritually of age until some such 
process goes on within him. The point of 
view of the external people, of the tradi- 
tionalists and confident gentlemen with a 
single experience, is thoroughly beside the 
mark. This wordy young man, so fas- 
cinated with his own verbiage that he dare 
stand up and tell Job that there is no 
mystery in his experience, is utterly inca- 
pable of finding a solution. What the devil 
could not do, these well-meaning friends 
came near doing. They misjudged Job. 
What troubled the man was not so much the 
fact that he did not understand his trial, 
as that his friends so confidently asserted 
that they did. 

Now he begins to complain, and some- 
body says, “How about his patience?” 
Well, what is patience? I don’t know. I 
doubt if anybody: does until he has 
lived and struggled and suffered for half a 
century. It is certainly an achievement, 
rather than a gift, and a slow achievement 
at that. But patience at any rate does not 
mean the absence of complaint. Patience 
is the willingness to live faithfully in the 
face of a mystery that you cannot explain. 
Read the prophecy of Habakkuk. Ha- 
bakkuk faced a mysterious experience and 
what did he say? “I will take my stand 
on my watchtower, and see how God will 
answer my complaint.” That is patience, 
and Job had it in abundance. He did not 
understand his experience, but he is not 
disposed to find fault with God. He is 
even willing to wait and see; but his friends 
tried him sorely, because they were in such 
a desperate hurry. Some questions require 
time for their settlement and this, as we 
can well see, is one of them. Job had to 
endure for a while in order to prove. the 
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reality of his righteousness; but the haste 
of his friends came near breaking his spirit, 
because they faced him with three alterna- 
tives, and started reasoning processes that 
all but clouded his faith. 

The first of these alternatives was this: 
Renounce your integrity and accept a false 
view of God. That was the view of his 
friends. “You say you are honest, that you 
are sincere. Then you are self-deceived. . 
The finest thing in your heart, that thing 
you call your integrity, is a lie. Renounce 
it forthwith. Go through a stereotyped 
process of repentance, accept our narrow 
view of God, take our traditional exter- 
nalized notion of religion, and everything 
will come out all right.” 

The. second of these alternatives was 
this: “Hold on to your faith in your integ- 
rity as against your friends; but do not 
look to it to sustain you; confess an un- 
solvable mystery in your experience; recog- 
nize the vain hope of any subsequent solu- 
tion; give up a God Whom you cannot 
understand and die.” That was the view of 
Job’s wife. 

The third alternative was this: “Hold on 
to your integrity, and wait for an answer 
from God.” This was the view of his 
afflictions that he finally adopted. The 
first alternative we have already discussed, 
but I want to say a word of the second and 
third. I wish to put in a plea for Job’s 
wife. She is one of the misunderstood 
women of the world, the favorite target 
of bachelor commentators. Some say she 
was the agent of the devil, and then they 
bring in poor old Xanthippe, who also de- 
serves our sympathy but probably will 
never get it, because of the fixed historic- 
ity of a series of lies which encompass her 
story. Many practically assert that Job’s 
wife was a deliberate mouthpiece of the 
devil and that her advice amounted to this: 
“This God of yours, why not curse Him? 
Defy Him. Rouse His wrath and let Him 
slay you.’ Can you imagine a woman 
using such language, especially a wife in 
such a fix as this? Job had the boils, but 
she had the husband with the boils, a 
greater affliction truly. Think of what she 
had lost. She shared in all the sufferings 
of her husband; her home and her children 
gone; yet she endured without complaint 
the whole of it. She was the biggest human 
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She did not say, “Curse 
God, and die.” That is not in the story. 
She said, “Renounce God, and die,” a very 


different matter. What she meant was 


help Job had. 


this: “Job, our view of religion has turned ~ 


out to be wrong. We thought we under- 
stood God, but now we find that He is an 
unsolvable mystery. Let us give it up. We 
are leaning on a broken reed. There is 
nothing left to live for: our property is 
gone, our children dead, you are sick and 
friendless. Let us abandon everything and 
die.” In my judgment the best com- 
mentary on Job is a series of illustrations 
made a century ago by a mystical English- 
man. Blake’s treatment of Job’s wife is 
altogether satisfactory. Beside the pa- 
triarch in every illustration, save one, is 
this appealing little figure, sharing all his 
experiences and partaking of all his afflic- 
tions. The one picture from which she is 
absent shows Job looking over the rim of 
the world into the pit of hell. . She could 
not go with him in this experience, because 
she had not fallen from such a height. If 
you will carefully read the poem you will 
find that God never blamed the woman. 
Job’s answer to his distracted wife was 
characteristic: “Shall we receive good from 
the hands of God and not evil? You talk 
as if you were one of the foolish women.” 
Do you know, if I were a woman I should 
not like being the wife of a great saint. 
This woman’s attitude is that of the average 
Christian, and she is closer to us than Job 
himself. Oh, do not be too sure of yourself 
when you put labels on her, lest haply you 
despise something in your own nature. 
Job showed his greatness not only in his 
patience with his wife, but also by the 
fact that his own steadfast faith finally 
brought her up to the level of his vision. 
Job determined to hold hard by his in- 
tegrity, the finest, noblest thing he knew. 
You know, dogmatic people try to reduce 
human experience to measurable limits. 
To them, religion and life are things that 
can be put up in a box and labeled. So 
thought Job’s friends. They thought you 
could take a line and measure the majesty 
of God, and they tried to take a human life 
and strip it of all mystery. I wonder if 
we realize that a life without mystery is 
a life without meaning. There can be no 
‘great faith without spacious atmospheres 
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and lofty vistas. The life of faith is mys- 
tery and the evidence of mystery is wonder, 
and without wonder there can be no wor- 
ship. “Open thou mine eyes,” says a Psalm- 
ist, “that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.”. And in that very psalm 
he says nearly two hundred things about 
the law; but withal felt the depth and 
mystery of what was still beyond him. 
Thus felt Job as he fell back on his inde- 
structible hope. He felt that somehow and 
sometime God would answer him, that God 
would be on his side, and that his integ- 
rity would be openly acknowledged. This 
constituted Job’s captivity. 

Let us now see how God turned it. The 
process began in Job’s own reflections. In- 
stead of turning sour and pessimistic, more 
than ever he looked into the depths of his 
consciousness, to: realize at last the ulti- 
mate significance of his experience. 
felt deeply and truly that God would meet 
him and answer him, and suddenly there 
flashed into his mind the great truth, “I 
know that my redeemer liveth.” Redeemer 
here means windicator. Job’s idea is that 
it may be here on homely earth, it may be 
yonder, worlds away, but eventually, 
whether he lives or dies, he must confront 
his Vindicator, Who will judge him right- 
eous. From that moment the cynical ad- 
versary in the courts of heaven was driven 
from the field. He had said that no man 
was righteous for the sake of righteous- 
ness; yet here was the very man he had 
selected actually saying that only the vin- 
dication of righteousness would content 
him. Thus Paul felt in the Roman prison 


when he wrote his last letter to Timothy:. 


“The time of my departure is at hand. 

. . Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me.” 

I think one of the most powerful col- 
lateral arguments for the immortality of 
the soul is found in this fact. If man were 
mortal there is no solution of Job’s prob- 
lem, for it is the problem of the pain and 
suffering of the righteous. I can under- 
stand why wicked men should suffer, but 
I tell you, my friends, the more I see of 
life the keener is my feeling that the un- 
merited sufferings of good people demand 
an explanation. They are rarely if ever 
adequately expiained in this life. It is not 
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‘the fact of suffering that breaks down a 
man; but it is suffering without meaning 
or apparent object that is the cross that 
no man can bear. But once grant that all 
earthly experience opens out upon an eter- 
nal world, and that the sufferings of the 
righteous are part of the great plan of 
God for the perfection of His children, and 
I think we may well be content to wait 
patiently. Only goodness that is unadorned 
is seen to be self-sufficing. Clothe it by 
ever so little in this world’s riches, and 
men will still doubt its: reality; but once 
strip it and expose it and let it remain 
goodness, and men will believe in it. That 
is why there is so much pain in the world: 


“Ts it for nothing we grow old and weak, 
We whom God loves? When pain ends, 
gain ends too.” 


I think when life’s fretful fever is 
over we shall find that the royal road to 
intimacy with God lay through this old, 
undramatic, gainful way of pain. That 
is why God Himself came to us not with 
argument and barren philosophy, but in an 
experience, an incarnation. He Himself 
has suffered, and through His pain we are 
made alive. Job did not know this, but 
he was on the road to its comprehension, 
and thus this lonely figure reached across 
the centuries and made himself familiar 
with Gethsemane and Calvary when he 
said, “I know that my vindicator liveth.” 
Some day, it may be here, it may be there, 
in or out of the body I know not, He will 
answer me and explain my suffering. 

Now that is what the Epistle to the He- 
brews calls faith. Read the eleventh 
chapter and find that revealing sentence, 
“Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” Why? Because faith here means 
loyalty; steadfastness under conditions the 
most trying and frequently mysterious. 


Without faith, that is, loyalty to the Person . 


of God, it is impossible to understand Him. 
Amiel has well said that “God is the Great 
Misunderstood.” He could not tell Job 
that his experience was a trial. The mys- 
tery of it was essential to its reality. To 
have told Job what was taking place in 
heaven would have reduced the whole ex- 
perience to absurdity; but we know what 
was taking place there. The adversary is 
completely routed, and that not by an argu- 
ment but by an experience. 


Now when this process of reflection was 
going on Job began to feel better. Then 
something happened. God spoke to him. 
Notice particularly what God said. He did 
not try to explain the trial. He did not tell 
Job of the debate about disinterested right- 
eousness; neither did He say, “Now that 
you have endured enter into your reward.” 
Some of us immature children of the Lord 
wish religion to work out like that. This 
was the Jewish idea in Hosea’s time. 
“Come,” they said, “let us repent; let us 
sit in sackcloth to-day and mourn to-mor- 
row, and on the third day He will raise us 
up, and so we shall follow on to know the 
Lord.” That last phrase is very beautiful 
but it was not their thought. They bor- 
rowed it from past ages. They were like 
these motto Christians to-day, who think 
they can make themselves good by hanging 
a motto on the wall. If it does not work 
immediately they get another motto and 
still another until the whole room is filled; 
and then if it does not work they find 
fault with religion and try something else. 
But you cannot be a child of God on such 
easy terms. What God did for Job was to 
deepen the mystery of his experience. He 
practically said: “Who are you anyhow to 
darken counsel with words? Where were 
you when I made the worlds and hung the — 
lights in the sky?” We are made aware 
in our deeper moments of a greater, more 
awful mystery within ourselves than in all 
the external glories of the world, and so 
felt Job, for this Voice from the sky stirred 
him to the depths. I can see him turning 
towards the Voice, with his old eyes 
dimmed with tears, his old frame quivering 
with emotion, and his face lit up with new 
vision and I hear him say: “I heard of 
Thee by the hearing of the ear. I thought 
I understood Thee, for I believed in the 
traditions of my fathers, but now that 
mine eye—the eye of my soul—seeth Thee, 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” That was a Divine moment in the 
history of a soul, showing not only the 
greatness of God but the greatness of His 
servant also. 

For if God deepened the mystery of Job’s 
experience, remember that He brought him 
up to the level of it, and that is just how 
anyone is made great. Why should we 
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wish to get rid of the mystery that sur- 
rounds our lives? You and I could as 
easily live in a world without air as in a 
spiritual world without mystery. I love 
to think that there are unspeakable things 
in my God’s relation to me. I love to stand 
before the Cross, to contemplate that life 
and death and Resurrection, to visualize in 
spirit that stupendous Word of God, and 
wonder and wonder, and wonder, until I 
am overcome with silence and with awe, 
and to feel about the mystery of my life 
that deeper and more tender mystery of 
the love that created it. Some are saying 
it is hard to be a Biblical Christian in these 
times. I say there was never such a chance 
as now to feel the deep currents of life, 
and you will feel them too, if you have 
courage to go out into them. But you 
must not hope to rid yourself of mystery. 
Remember, a life without mystery is a life 
without meaning. 

So we see Job’s captivity turning; win- 
dows open to him, he looks out upon a 
greater God, and within upon a greater 
self and feels himself blessed. Then Job 
bethinks himself of the blind and mistaken 
view of his friends. He wishes them to 
share in his new blessedness, so he kindles 
a fire and sets up an altar, “and the Lorp 
turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed 
for his friends.” Then suddenly the clouds 
broke and the sun came out, and the world 
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There are four things that you should 
seek to know, in understanding an Old 
Testament prophet. First, you should 
know his historical background. All these 
prophecies belong to great historical move- 
ments, and you must first know the times, 
in order to understand the meaning of the 
message. The next thing is to look for the 
personality behind the book. All these 
teachings originate in personal experience, 
and the man behind the book is sometimes 
more important than the book itself. Ger- 


ald Lee has remarked that “a book is a ° 


man’s heart shouting from the housetops.” 
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‘life within ourselves, we shall enter into — 


was a world without a shadow. Well, there 
is something here for you and me. I think — 
the question put to us to-day differs very 
little from that of the cynical adversary, 
“Doth Job fear God for nought?” Are 
we Christians for what we can get out of — 
it or because we believe that goodness is 
its own reward? I wonder how many 
modern churchgoers love God for Himself 
alone. I wonder how many of us are con- — 
cerned chiefly for the advantages and priv- 
ileges associated with Christianity, and 
how we should stand if suddenly all this 
was taken from us and we had to fall 
back upon Christ alone. Well, I believe 
we could stand the test. I believe further- 
more that if we live long enough we shall _ 
all pass through some such experience as — 
Job did, and that such refining experiences 
are always great blessings. Our poverty 
to-day lies in our obvious riches; our 
riches are in the implications of our ex- 
perience; so if by going back to Job and ~ 
learning how he solved his problem, we 
might be brought a little nearer to the 
great mystery of grace, and understand 
why Christ forgot His agony and pain and, 
even on the Cross, prayed for His enemies, 
we shall have lighted upon the secret of 
happiness; and, freed from that disturbed 


the rich and glad fellowship of our God 
and our Lord. 


That is especially true of these Old Testa- 
ment prophets. The third thing is the 
characteristic or fundamental teachings of 
the prophecy. Then the last thing is the 
application of those teachings to our own - 
life, thought and time. 

Now most of the Old Testament proph- 
ets, particularly great men like Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and including men 
like Amos, Hosea, Micah, Habakkuk and 
Zephaniah, belong to one of the most dra- 
matic and most picturesque periods of the 
world’s history. Let us take a broad view 
of that period for a moment. Try to 
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realize that Palestinian life was brought 
into world politics wholly by reason of its 
location. Palestine lay between Assyria 
on the one side and Egypt on the other. 
It was impossible to approach either of 
these powers directly from the sea. It was 
also impossible to approach them from 
the desert towards the east; so it was neces- 
sary, if there should be any communica- 
tion of a commercial or military character 
between these two nations, that that com- 
munication should take place through 
Palestine. In other words, Palestine occu- 
pied precisely the same position in the po- 
litical life of the time that Belgium has 
occupied in the present war. It became, 
in a sense, the battlefield of the world, and 
many great struggles and strategic cam- 
paigns in which Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria were involved were decided on 
Palestinian soil. That is why these king- 
doms, otherwise so insignificant from a 
worldly point of view, are continually 
brought into the perspective of world poli- 
tics. 

Now about the middle of the eighth 
century before Christ, about the year 745 
B. C., Tiglath-pileser started with a huge 
army, on his way to conquer Egypt and 
make himself a world power. Egypt was 
the only nation that could dispute that title 
with Tiglath-pileser; but to conquer Egypt 
he had to go through Palestine, and he had 
to hammer his way through a number of 
kingdoms which had little or no offensive 
ability, but which had an irritating defen- 
sive ability. It was just as was the case 
with Belgium when she stopped the Kaiser 
on his way to Paris. 

It was during that period that Isaiah 
received his message. Isaiah died about 
. 700. Assyria was still fighting; Egypt was 
still unconquered. Assyria had possession 
of every kingdom in Palestine but Judah, 
with headquarters at Jerusalem. Then for 
seventy years prophecy was silent. It was 
in the reign of Josiah that Jeremiah began 
to prophesy. Zephaniah appeared shortly 
before Jeremiah. We then come along 


down that period to the destruction of 


Assyria, the rise of Babylon, the almost 


immediate involvement of Judah’s fortunes ° 


with Babylonian life, resulting in the Baby- 
lonian captivity. It is a very picturesque 
period. It was in that period of stress 
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and strain, of war and blood and tears 


- that these great prophets were raised up. 


Now there are three facts of the reign 
of Josiah that we want to get clearly in 
our minds. Josiah began to reign in his 
own right about the year 626. The first 
thing to note is the spiritual aims of this 
man. He came to a nation that had for 
more than sixty years suffered from a vio- 
lent pagan reaction. The Temple was often 
only neglected, and even where attention 
was paid to it pagan practices had come in. 
When he became fully conscious of this 
situation, Josiah wanted to revive the an- 
cient religion, purify his city, and bring 
it back to God. That was a noble desire. 
But for some years Josiah was unable to 
accomplish anything. About the year 621, 
when his people were seeking to restore the 
Temple, they found the Book of the Law, 
which, read in the presence of the people, 
aroused their conscience and what seemed 
to be a permanent reform set in. The 
great preacher of this reform was Jere- 
miah, 

The second thing to notice is the revival 
of the power of Egypt, and her effort to 
regain her sovereignty. For’ many years 
Egypt has been on the decline. Pharaoh- 
Necho organized a great army and marched 
on Assyria in 608. When he came into 
Palestine, poor little Josiah challenged him 
to fight. The Egyptian sent word to him 
substantially like this: “You little man back 
in the hills, I have no quarrel with you. 
I am after bigger things. I will be your 
friend.” But, “No,” said Josiah, “I will 
fight!” And he went out with a little army 
to the field of Megiddo and the Egyptian 
struck him a backhanded blow, and slew 
him. There died all expectation of a reli- 
gious reform. Pharaoh stayed long enough 
in the land to dethrone Jehoahaz and put 
Jehoiakim on the throne. Then Judah be- 
came a dependency of Egypt. 

Then he moved on. For many years 
Babylonia had been gaining in power. 
Pharaoh-Necho led an army against Nine- 
veh, but Nebuchadrezzar met him at Car- 
chemish in 604 and destroyed his army. 


_ Then the Jews realized that they were face 


to face with a relentless enemy. Read the 
first chapter of Habakkuk, if you want 
to see that described. There is an aston- 
ishingly beautiful description of the ad- 
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vance of this relentless army, as beautiful 
as you will find anywhere in Scripture. So 
these are the three things to remember: 
the spiritual ambition of Josiah, defeated 
by Egypt; the Egyptian renaissance in her 
effort to achieve new world power; and 
the rise of an entirely new world power, 
Babylon, in 607. 

Now this brings us to the age of what 
we call the “Babylonian captivity.’ You 
know, there were two captivities. The 
kingdom of the north in 722 was carried 
into captivity in Assyria—that is, ten tribes. 
The two tribes were left with headquarters 
at Jerusalem, and that was what we call 
the southern kingdom, which lasted until 
597, which was the year that Nebuchadrez- 
zar took Jehoiachin to Babylon, and carried 
away captive the flower of the Jewish popu- 
lation. Eleven years later, he came and 
destroyed the city and took away all of 
the people, except a handful of the com- 
mon folk, who finally drifted to Egypt and 
disappeared from the story. 

Now our prophet Ezekiel went out from 
Judah to Babylon in the first contingent of 
captives in the year 597. The prophets of 
that period as a whole were Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Jeremiah’s ministry covered forty- 
four years. He was the prophet of the 
decline and fall of Judah; he closed the 
epoch of Hebrew nationality and opened 
the era of the Jewish Church. It was the 
aim of Ezekiel to complete the work that 
Jeremiah began. 

Ezekiel was born about the year 621 
B. C., the time of the finding of the Book 
of the Law. He grew up in stormy times. 
He seems never to have been young. He 
was an old young man, or a mature young 
man, at the time he went out with the first 
captivity. He did not begin to prophesy 
until 592—that is, he had five years of 
silence in Babylon before he began to utter 
the Word of God. His mission, as I have 
said, was to complete the work which Jere- 
miah had begun. 

Now the Book of Ezekiel consists of 
forty-eight chapters. Unlike any other of 
the major prophets, it is a very orderly 
book. Ezekiel is very careful, ordinarily, 
to date his prophecies. He tells you the 
time and usually the place where they were 
uttered. The book is divided equally into 
two parts—of twenty-four chapters each. 
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The first twenty-four deal with the first 
part of his problem. They cover the period 
of obscurity, loneliness and humiliation. 
The second twenty-four cover the period 
of his popularity. They deal with the 
latter half of the problem left to him by 
Jeremiah. Now the problem left to him 
by Jeremiah was twofold. In the first 
place, he had to destroy the false hopes of 
the nation; and, in the second place, he 
had to create and stimulate the spiritual 
hopes of the Jewish Church. So the first 
twenty-four chapters concern themselves 
exclusively with that work of destroying 
the false hope of the nation concerning 
their life and destiny. The second half of 
the book is concerned with the desire to 
create and stimulate the hopes of the Jew- 
ish Church, that small community gradually 
being called out and shaped up within the 
corrupt nation. The task of Ezekiel was 
very difficult. It was made difficult, in the 
beginning at any rate, by the fact that 
so long as Jerusalem remained inviolate 
(which was between the first and the 


second captivities) it was almost impossi- | 


ble to get the exiles to believe that their 


captivity was anything more than a summer 


picnic, a kind of prolonged Cook’s tour at 
the expense of Babylon in a foreign land. 
You know how it was in those days. The 
city was frequently the head of the state. 
So long as the city remained inviolate, the 
state remained intact; but if you destroyed 
the city you destroyed the state. When 
Nebuchadrezzar carried off the first con- 
tingent to Babylon he left Jerusalem stand- 
ing under a vassal king. Hence these cap- 
tives took a rather optimistic view of their 
situation, so much so that false prophets 
came over and told them such things as 
they would like to believe. Jeremiah took 
it up and wrote a beautiful letter of coun- 
sel. He said to them: “Marry and settle 
down and buy property and enter into busi- 
ness. You are going to stay there a long 
time; but remember, God has given you a 
future and a hope. Don’t give up your 
hope. Don’t abandon your future. Some 
day He will bring you back.” But they did 
not listen to Jeremiah. They listened to 
the false prophets. So when Ezekiel would 
tell them the terrible significance of that 
discipline, and try to make them see that 
it was a searching period of judgment 
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of the Almighty, they would not listen. 
Further, when he told them of the power 
of Babylon and the weakness and paralysis 
of Judah, they would not hear because 
they did not want to hear. You know, it 
almost parallels the experience of Lord 
Roberts and a small company of enlight- 
ened men in England who tried to wake 
up that nation to the menace of German 
militarism. The thing was going on right 
under their very eyes, and men not only 
would not listen to Lord Roberts, but some- 
one had the nerve to suggest that he should 
have his pension taken away, because he 
had called upon England to leave the flesh- 
pots, put on its. armor, and go forth to 
fight. They called him a pessimist, just 
as they called Jeremiah a pessimist and a 
traitor for telling the truth. 

Ezekiel’s mission was made difficult, in 
the second place, by his temperament. 
There is a lot of humor in Ezekiel, humor 
of a grim sort. Here is an illustration of 
it. “Then I came to them of the captivity 
at Tel-abib, that dwelt by the river of 
Chebar,. and I sat where they sat, and re- 
mained there astonished among them seven 
days.” He tried to be “a good mixer!” 
Have you never seen that tragic thing in 
churches where the minister, a sort of mid- 
dle-aged, scholarly, dignified, respectable 
individual, will, in response to an imaginary 
duty, go into the primary department and 
make a fool of himself trying to get in 
touch with the children? .Well, that is 
what Ezekiel tried to be—“a good mixer.” 
He went where the people were selling their 
wares, talking over religion and politics 
and telling stories. He sat where they 
sat chockablock together—but he had noth- 
ing to say! He just sat there dumb and 
astonished. I can imagine them saying to 
one another, “Here is this old killjoy of a 
prophet come around to take all the pleas- 
ure out of our lives.” He was just like a 
preacher at a picnic. 

And then Ezekiel was greatly embar- 
rassed by the fact that he was one of those 
men who could not open his mouth with- 
out uttering a parable any more than he 
could open his eyes without seeing a vision ; 
so that he suffered so much in the estima- 
tion of the people that one day when the 
Almighty told him to go and tell them a 
certain thing, he replied: “Ah, Lord God, 


they say of me, ‘Is he not a speaker of 
parables? We do not know what he 
means; we do not understand him. He 
talks a language we cannot comprehend!’ ” 
Now they knew very well what he was 
driving at. Many of you say you do not 
understand the minister. Yes; you do, but 
you do not want to believe what he says. 
You understand him very well, but you 
make excuse and reject his message be- 
cause you say you cannot understand his 
language. Of course, if I had time I would 
like to show you how that developed. We 
may easily go from the apocalyptic form of 
literature in the Old Testament to the 
New Testament. It ran out into the period 
between the Testaments, and you can see 
how it comes into the New Testament in 
the Book of Revelation. You will find apoc- 
alyptical material in Daniel, and then on 
in the period between the Testaments you 
will find those striking books, some of them 
in the Apocrypha, like the Book of Enoch 
and the Fourth Book of Esdras. 

Ezekiel shows his type of mind in the 
description of his call. He went out one 
day, sat down and looked up into the sky 
and began to meditate there in the desert. 
The wind arose. Out of the sky a fire- 
fringed cloud leaped. It grew blacker and 
blacker. Then there appeared a chariot, 
with guardians of four faces, with wheels 
within wheels, full of eyes, with the wheels 
running in all directions. Suddenly there 
appears a throne, and on it One like unto a 
man. In the blinding fire he sees an ap- 
pearance of the likeness of the glory of 
God. And then, he said, “I heard a voice, 
and when I heard that voice I fell down 
on my face.” That is Ezekiel’s way of 
telling us that he had a vision of God. 

Now let me pause and note that what 
troubles us in the interpretation of apoc- 
alyptic symbolism is that our ideas are 
formed upon Greek rather than Hebrew 
models. The Greek model is the model of 
proportion. Everything is in its place and 
in proper proportion. But the Jew is not 
appealing to the eye at all. The Greek did. 
The Jew is appealing to the mind. He does 
not. ask how the thing looks; but his idea 
is: “How many different things can I get 
into that picture? Each thing will mean 
something.” Now the Jew never thought 
abstractly like the Greek. That is why 
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you could not write the New Testament in 
the Hebrew language. The Hebrew could 
not think of sin. He was always talking 
about sinners. He says, “O' Lord, do I 
not hate them that hate thee?” The Jew 
had to use images to represent his ideas. 

Now just take those wheels. They are 
very grotesque. If you wish to realize 
how grotesque they were, take a look at 
Diirer’s pictures of the apocalypse. The 
wheels represent our idea of omniscience. 
They were rolling in every direction and 
they were full of eyes and they were look- 
ing everywhere. There is also the idea of 
omnipotence. He puts in all the things he 
can in order to tell you that he has seen 
God. He is trying to tell you what Paul 
means when he says, “The whole thing 
passes understanding.” And then he fell 
down on his face. 

God said, “Stand upon thy feet, and I will 
speak with thee.’ One reason why we 


cannot understand God is because we are 


down on our faces too much, with a sort 
of spurious humility, and without self- 
respect; without straight, up-and-down, 
honest, sincere manhood we can never ex- 
pect to know much of God. God does not 
like a sneak any better than we do. “Stand 
upon thy feet, and I will speak with thee.” 
And then he goes on to state what God had 
to say to him. So much for the illustra- 
tion of the curious qualities of the man’s 
mind. 

Now let us look at some of the distinct 
things he teaches here. 
shall take the prophecies of the first period. 
The purpose of these first twenty-four 
chapters is to give us a record of the efforts 
Ezekiel made in the period of his obscurity 
—that is, prior to the fall of Jerusalem in 
586—to convince the Jewish exiles in Baby- 
lon that God intended when He brought 
them over there that it would be a long 
period of judgment. It-was to be the 
destruction of a nation in order that they 
might be a church. They did not know 
the difference between patriotism and reli- 
gion. We do not know in America yet. I 
think there are some people who are going 
to find out. We have only recently “dis- 
covered that there is an immense differ- 
ence between Christian civilization and the 
Kingdom. You can knock Christian civili- 
zation to pieces and you may not hurt the 


First of all, we 
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Kingdom. The Jews thought, “If you de- 
stroy our national ambitions, take away our 
racial glory—then what becomes of reli- 
gion?” And so Ezekiel’s hearers were very 
much like orthodox, 
creatures before the war. 
in& to tell them that religion was one thing 
and patriotism another, that the Kingdom 


of God was one thing and Jewish national- . 


ism another. 

Let us pick out two or three significant 
visions of this period by which Ezekiel 
sought to impress his lesson on the mind 
of the people. First, there is the prophecy 
concerning the princes in chapter nineteen. 
It contains the parable of the lioness and 
the whelps. He tells of a lioness that 
brought forth whelps and how these little 
whelps grew up and one by one became 
leaders. One fell in the trap, one was 
killed by a wild beast, one was carried into 


‘captivity, and so on. One by one their princes, 


their leaders, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoia- 


chin were taken away. Ezekiel was trying ~ 


to tell them that if the princes were taken 
the people would go, too. That is to say, 
there was no stability in political life. 
They had neither diplomats, statesmen nor 
military leaders. 

Then he turns to a second vision and 
applies this to the city of Jerusalem. This 
is an acted parable. Ezekiel came out one 
day with an old, rusty, dirty pot that had 
all kinds of foul scum on it. He built a 
fire under it and filled it with clean water. 


By that time, the people were interested. 


“What is all this?” they said. Then he 
got some of the finest meat and dressed it 
with particular care. While he was en- 
gaged in this business a man came up and 
whispered to him, “Your wife is desper- 
ately ill”’ But he could not leave his work. 
And the people round about watched him. 
“Why,” they said, “he doesn’t know how 
to cook. He knows that pot is not clean. 
But look at him! He is putting clean 
meat into a filthy old pot!” Then it began 
to boil; the scum came to the top; foul 
odors passed from it. Then the people 
said, “Why, this is our wise old friend, 
but he does not know how to cook!” At 
that point, he turned around and preached 
his sermon. He said: “This pot is Jeru- 
salem. You may put the finest meat in this 
pot that you can get in this city, the best 


spiritually minded — 
Ezekiel was try- _ 
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men you can find, but you cannot keep the 
evil down. The whole city is foul. There- 
fore this pot must be taken out and be put 
in a desert place, and there it must be ex- 
posed to the sun and the rain for many 
days until it is cleansed. Then you can 
cook in it.” And then he said, “That even- 
ing my wife died.” 

Now what is the meaning of all that? 
My friends, that overturns all our theories 
of social reform from the top. You can- 
not make a city clean by putting a few 
good people into it. They have to be re- 
generated, and his argument was that Jeru- 
salem must be destroyed and lie there a 
heap of ruins for many years in the rain 
and the sun to be cleansed, so God can put 
people in it after His own heart. Then 
they came back with their argument. “My 
dear fellow, you overlooked the fact that 
God looks after Jerusalem. There is His 
house on the hill. How can Jerusalem fall 
when God lives in it?” I do not know 
what Ezekiel thought ‘about all that, but I 
guess it troubled him, but one day he had 
a vision, which is recorded in the eighth, 
ninth and tenth chapters. God took him 
and carried him to Jerusalem and showed 
him what was in the town. He took him 
to the Temple; into the great chamber, and 
showed him how the elders were conduct- 
ing worship with obscene images away back 
in the sacred recesses. Here they were 
bowing down before these things while 
' outside they were pretending to worship 
Jehovah. Then God took him out into the 
women’s court, the outer court, and the 
women were worshiping Tammuz Adonis. 
Then He took him into the inner courts 
where the men were worshiping the sun. 
There all kinds of idolatry were mixed up 
with true religion. The elders were 
thoroughly corrupt and hypocritical. Then 
he was taken out of the Temple and 
watched what went on. He saw the wheels 
and beasts and the chariot. And then he 
sees God pack up all His belongings, tak- 
ing everything that properly belonged in 
the Temple, and putting it in this chariot. 
Then it sails majestically off and disap- 
pears. It is the vision of the way God 
moved out of His house and abandoned 
the city to destruction. There he ends. 
These are prophecies characteristic of the 
first twenty-four chapters. These prophe- 
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cies are concerned with three ideas: the in- 
stability of the political organization; the 
corruption of the people; the determina- 
tion of the Almighty to abandon them for 
a while. 

Then there came a period of silence. 
Men of great foresight are usually very 
lonely men. High altitudes are always 
lonely. I remember that once in climbing 
in the Alps. We were planning to take 
several days to make a journey. When we 
started there was a great company, includ- 
ing a number of Frenchmen and French- 
women. They were extremely interesting, 
for nobody can talk as they do. Well, 
all kept together on the lower slopes until 
we reached the little inn. But the next 
day, when we were to start the real climb 
they were not there, and when we reached 
the high slopes of the mountain there was 
a great loneliness. There were none there 
but mountain climbers. It is the same way 
with the pathfinders of the soul. There 
is this great loneliness for the man who 
has foresight enough to see further than 
‘most people, and so he has to be silent. 
Such was Ezekiel. Here is a book for 
the lonely minister who can see through 
a situation. He should thank God for 
this book. 

Now let us turn to the prophecies of the 
second period. The purpose of these 
prophecies is to restore and stimulate the 
hopes of the Jewish Church. As a matter 
of fact, there was not any Jewish Church 
until after the exile. If you will study 
the way in which it was evolved in the Old 
Testament, you will see God beginning with 
the family of Abraham. Out of that family 
came the tribes, and out of the tribes came 
the nation. Then the nation, as it grew 
more and more corrupt, through political 
and commercial ambitions, furnished a 
spiritual remnant, and that remnant was 
carried along with the guilty over into 
Babylon, and it was that remnant that 
came back at the end of the exile and 
founded the Jewish Church. It was the 
business of Ezekiel, as it was of his prede- 


- cessor, to encourage and sustain the faith 


of these godly men and women who were 
not content to anchor their hope to a 
world like this, but were laboring to realize 
the spiritual destinies of the chosen people. 

Now I want you to notice how that 
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period was ,inaugurated. Things went 
along, I suppose, in the usual humdrum way. 
The prophet was silent, lonely and very 
much neglected. One day a ragged and 
starving man came staggering in upon the 
company of exiles and fell to the ground. 
He had just enough strength left to tell 
them that Jerusalem had fallen. They did 
not know that Nebuchadrezzar had gone 
down and surrounded the city and de- 
stroyed it. They did not know that nearly 
all of their brethren were on the way, 
even then, to Babylon. But when they 
heard the news they forgot all about their 
foolish dreams; they cast aside their fool- 
ish optimism, and said: “Where on earth 
is the man of God? We want to know 
what this means.” Ezekiel in an instant 
became the most popular man in the whole 
company. Everybody began to discuss it 
“over the teacups,” as we would say. They 
were asking what it meant. And then 
Ezekiel, still having foresight, saw through 
that and was not deceived by his popularity. 
You know how he puts it: “And they come 
unto thee as the people cometh, and they 
sit before thee as my people, and they hear 
thy words, but they will not do them..... 
Thou art unto them as a very lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument: for they hear 
thy words, but they do them not.” The 
masses of people were very much like Saul, 
who wished for Samuel in the time of dis- 
aster. They had no power of taking hold 
of spirituality. They tried to turn to this 
thing, but they could not break the hard 
grip of secularity. But there were enough 
people to serve as a remnant, and so-there 
comes some of his best teaching. 

I wish I had time to dwell upon it. For 
one of the things that will strike you, read, 
for example, the thirty-third chapter of 
Ezekiel. Just see his consciousness of in- 
dividuality, which stands over in striking 
contrast to the comparative absence of that 
in the earlier prophetic teaching. Prior to 
the exile the individual Jew got his value 
from his relation to the state. In thinking, 
he always thought from the state to him- 
self. Now God had destroyed the state and 
he was a man without a country, a man 
without a home, a man who had no political 
rights, a man who had no economic priv- 
ileges, a man who had no money and no 
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temple. He was thrown upon himself to 
find in his own thought and faith a strong 
inward sanction that would sustain and 
encourage him in the day of that great 
disaster. They began to say: “Ah, yes, 
our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
our teeth are set on edge. We are in cap- 
tivity and have lost our state and our home 
because of our fathers’ sins.” Then the 
prophet said: “No, no; the soul that sinneth 
it shall die. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall save the righteous, and the 
sinfulness of the sinful shall destroy 
the sinful.” That old proverb about sour 


“grapes was no longer to be current in 


Israel. They had reached the stage of 
individual consciousness. 

Now that did not take place among the 
Greeks, the most enlightened pagan nation, 
until the end of that century. It gradually 
crept into the speculations of the Sophists, 
but it was not there clearly until the period 
of Socrates and Plato,—that conception of 
individual responsibility and right. It came 
to the masses by the same means, for at 
the end of the great period, a century later, 
when Alexander the Great had destroyed 
the city state, the Greeks were thrown back 
upon themselves to find sanctions of a 
spiritual kind which they had formerly 
gaified from the state. So it is in the Book 
of Ezekiel. When you come into the post- 
exilic period you have a sense of individ- 
uality, individual life, duty and desire that 
you could not have had without that purg- 
ing process and discipline. 

A second very striking thing is the spirit- 
ual conception of the Church. That is 
beautifully illustrated in the thirty-sixth 
chapter, in which there is a great promise. 
God says He will take away the heart of 
stone and give them a heart of flesh. It 
is the emphasis on the spirituality of reli- 


gion. Do you know that beautiful little 
Book of the Covenant in Jeremiah? It is 
like a diamond in a fine setting. It is the 


loveliest thing in the book, apart from the | 


man himself. Well, here it is more rich 
and more beautiful in Ezekiel. “I will take 
away the heart of stone, all of your pes- 
simism and your sin, and I will give you 
a heart of flesh, a heart as of a little child 
that can believe and hope and yearn and 
love.” : 

Then there is the revival of spiritual 
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hope in the vision of the valley of dry 
bones. What a great vision that was! 
You know, that is the challenge to religion, 
to Christianity as it was to Judaism: “Shall 
the dead live?” “How can a man be born 
again when he is old?” How can I be 
changed when my habits are fixed, when my 
youth is gone? How can I be changed when 
all my desires are stained? There is no 
answer but the grace of God. In this case, 
life came from the word of God, com- 
municated through His prophet Ezekiel. 
But the finest thing of all was the vision 
of the power given to the Church for carry- 
ing out the Divine will. That is in the 
forty-seventh chapter. Ezekiel goes in 
vision to the Temple. You know the Tem- 
ple was situated on a sharp spur, and 
towards the east, with almost precipitous 
descent, a gash went down to the depths of 
the Jordan Valley. Just south and east of 
it was the Dead Sea. A more desolate and 
discouraging spot perhaps could not be 
found on this planet. There was a certain 
little stream bed, the Kedron, that started 
near the door of the Temple and ran down 
the great brown gash into the valley. No 
plants lived beside it; no trees grew on its 
banks. As you followed it along it became 
more and more desolate. One day, Eze- 
kiel in a vision was walking about on the 
mountain. He came to the door of the 
Temple. He saw running out from under 
it a little stream. He watched it as it ran 
down and emptied into the stream bed of 
the Kedron. Suddenly it was deep enough 
to cover the ankles; then it was deep enough 
to reach the knees; then it came up to the 
loins. Before he knew it, there was water 
enough for swimming. As it flowed along 
the water touched the dry valley and life 
sprang up. There was fresh green grass, 
trees sprang up on its banks, and the stream 
went rushing down in torrential fashion 
and emptied into the Dead Sea. Whatever 
it touched it changed, transformed, and as 
it leaped in all its fury into the very heart 
of the Dead Sea the water became sweet 
and swarmed with fish. That was God’s 
way of telling him that the stream that 
makes glad the city of God would rise in 
the Temple of the Jewish Church and flow 
out through the arid waste places of the 
lost world until the desert should bloom 
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as the rose, until the wilderness should 
become a great forest. 

Now follow that out in your imagination. 
What can we do even to-day in under- 
standing Christianity, without that concep- 
tion? Light comes from that temple, the 
light of the law of God. What was the 
function of the Law of Moses? It had 
a twofold function. It was a diagnostician 
and healer. It gave the diagnosis of the 
world’s trouble and pointed the way to the 
world’s Physician. The best definition of 
sin outside of Scripture is that in the 
Shorter Catechism, “Sin is any want of 
conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God.” There you have a precise 
description of the function of the Jewish 
law with respect to its power to diagnose 
the world’s trouble. Here are the ethical, 
moral and intellectual desires of mankind 
running at cross-purposes. Your way is 
just as good as mine, and mine is just as 
good as yours, because we have no stand- 
ard. Then God comes along and throws 
the true light through it all. The lives of 
all of us are seen in the light of God’s 
loving purpose. Then you and I see what 
sin is. It is transgression of the law of 
God. 

Then God gives character standards. 
Here they all are, the Greek with his 
standard, the Assyrian with his, the Baby- 
lonian with his, and the Egyptian with his. 
Each would stand ready to maintain his 
own standards. But God drops His plumb 
line down and every one of them is out 
of plumb. That is what we get out of 
Moses’ law. You cannot understand sin, 
especially the New Testament doctrine of 
sin, until you grip that. Then there was 
the ceremonial implication of the law: its 
types and sacrifices, its day of atonement, 
—all of that: which is so fully described 
in the Galatian epistle, where it speaks of 
the law as bringing us to Christ, just as 
the schoolmaster. The Greek pedagogue 
was not a teacher. He was an attendance 
officer. It was his business to find the child 
and bring him to the teacher to be taught. 

I remember when I was a very little 
boy the old Negro mammy who used to 
take me to school. I can almost hear her 
say: “Come along, honey. It is time to go.” 
And then we would go along across the 
field, and I can remember how in my child- 
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ish fancy I imagined I could see strange 
eyes looking at me from the shrubs. Then 
later she would come again and take me 
home from school. She could take me to 
- the teacher but she could not read a line. 
The law is the schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ that we may be saved. 

And that was in Ezekiel. See how it 
breaks out. Just take the history of the 
idea from Ezekiel’s time down to the ad- 
vent of Christ. After Ezekiel came the 
second part of Isaiah, those last great chap- 
ters. Now whether you hold to the 
Deutero-Isaiah position, or whether you 
hold to the unity of that book you have 
the same historical situation. The building 
of the Church is on the old foundation. 
You have the rise of that spiritual body 
and those corrupt tendencies which later 
produced Phariseeism and Sadduceeism, 
which, in the time of our Lord, were re- 
sponsible for the fatal failure of the Jew- 
ish people. But in the very center of them 
you have what the New Testament called 
“the devout in Israel,” who waited for 
the consolation of Israel. You hear Sim- 
eon say, “Now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, . for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” There was Anna the 
prophetess. There were Zechariah and 
Elisabeth, the parents of John the Baptist; 
that shy, delicate girl who was the mother 
of our Lord; and Nathanael who sat under 
the fig tree, who were looking for the 
coming Lord. They were people who were 
true to the spiritual implications of the 
great promises of Ezekiel. 

Then you pass on to the founding of 
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the kingdom, to the life, death and Resur- 
rection of our Saviour. Then you follow 
the evangelical stream in the apostolic 
Church. There is the story of the Jeru- 
salem period, a period of beginnings. Then 
there is the Antiochian period, a period of 
transition, and, finally, there is the Roman 
period, which is the period of culmination, 
until Christianity has spread over the 
known world. 

The purity of that stream was threatened, 
on the one hand, by pagan accretions, and, 
on the other hand, by monasticism and 
ecclesiasticism, until the rise of corrupt 
Romanism, which, at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, swept the Church through a 
period of purification, at which time the 
Bible was restored as the source of author- 
ity and Christ’s atoning Cross reaffirmed 
as the gracious basis of salvation. 

And now in these latter days, it is repre- 
sented by the growing power of evangelical 
religion, the expanding power of the mis- 
sionary enterprise and the closer fellowship 
of the churches, until sectarianism is dis- 
appearing and all divisive things are being 
relegated to the rear. Fundamentals are 
seen more and more clearly, and the great 
commanding influence of the historic Sav- 
iour is becoming the one great thought of 
our age. That stream is flowing broader 
and deeper to-day than ever before. Noth- 
ing can stop it. Each generation falls heir 
to all the glories of the past, for what God 
builds God always completes. Happy in- 
deed ought we to be, if we can take our 
share in this heritage and give’ it unto 
the world! 


NEHEMIAH: A LAYMAN’S WORK FOR GOD. 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


Nehemiah belongs to that unfortunate 
class of men who are known popularly for 
doing one thing: for being associated with 
something, which on the face of it does not 
appear to be important. A distinguished 
literary critic remarked some time ago, 
speaking of the Book of Jonah, that a book 
which teaches one of the most beautiful 
lessons in the Old Testament is known 
chiefly for its connection with a whale. 
A number asked me what I was to speak 


of this morning, and when I told them the 
Book of Nehemiah, they replied: “Oh, the 
wall builder, we do not care to hear any- 
thing of him; he is dry, and dusty and out 
of date.” Don’t you believe it. Not to 
know Nehemiah, is to argue yourself un- 
known, 
To comprehend an Old Testament book 
four things are necessary: knowledge of 
the historical background; the personality 
of the writer; the main teachings, and their 
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application so far as possible to present- 
day life. 

First, then, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to the historical background of this 
book. It belongs to the general period of 
the reéstablishment of Judaism in Pales- 
tine at the close of the Babylonian exile; 
and that period passed through three dis- 
tinct phases, each directed by different men, 
at different times. 

Not all the Jews of the exile returned 
to Jerusalem. They had enjoyed certain 
privileges; many were prosperous mer- 
chants and traders; others had become dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan, and preferred to re- 
main in a foreign land. Some, too, had 
practically abandoned the religious aspira- 
tions of their race, and were to all intents 
assimilated to the heathen population. 

But the spiritual remnant, often referred 
to by the prophets, eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of returning to the old land, 
so soon as the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus opened the way. This exodus is 
described in Scripture under a religious, 
an ecclesiastical and a political aspect. 

The religious expedition left Babylon for 
Jerusalem in 537 B. C., under the lead of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest. 
Their primary object was not to rebuild 
the city or organize a government, but to 
refound the racial religion on the ancient 
base. Their principal task was to rebuild 
the temple; and this work was accom- 
plished under many difficulties. But so 
soon as finished a new problem arose, that 
of religious instruction. Their sacred 
books were for the most part lost to them; 
theological scholars were few; their proph- 
ets for the most part practical and un- 
imaginative men; or even where their 
imagination touched the problem, it was 
apocalyptic in character, as we see in the 
prophecies of Zechariah. They were fac- 
ing the problem of intensifying the spiritual 
life of the people under the most drab and 
undramatic conditions, and the especial 
need was for regular instruction in the 
Word of God. 

To meet this need a second expedition 
set out from Babylon under the lead of 
Ezra the scribe. This was in 458 B. C. 
His object was to put the Word of God 
into shape for regular instruction of the 
people, so that they might become informed 
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as to the spiritual nature of religion and 
the meaning of the old covenant promises. 
But Ezra faced two great difficulties. The 
first was internal. Two tendencies had 
developed among the Jews on foreign soil, 
and were destined for centuries to trouble 
the religious adventurer in Palestine: one 
was a separatist tendency, the other a 
secular tendency; one desired to preserve 
racial purity and proposed that the nation 
should devote itself exclusively to its reli- 
gious destiny; the other desired more lib- 
eral relations with other nations, and was 
ambitious to resume the role of political 
adventure. These tendencies eventually 
developed distinct parties, and towards the 
close of the second century B. C. bore the 
names of Sadducees and Pharisees. The 
former were secularists, the latter separa- 
tists. 

The secularists were diplomats, politi- 
cians and often men of liberal culture; they 
desired more intimate relations with other 
nations; and many of them were among the 
most prosperous merchants, who were will- 
ing to remain in the land of captivity. 
They had great influence among the re- 
turned exiles and Ezra realized immediately 
the necessity of checking it, if the spiritual 
aims of those exiles were to be realized. 
The other difficulty was external; in the 
pernicious activity of the Samaritans. This 
mongrel race desired to have closer rela- 
tions with the pure-blooded Jews, and 
found a willing ally in the secular party. 
It was soon evident to Ezra and his asso- 
ciates that unless this outside influence 
could be checked, no prospect of success 
could be entertained. Jerusalem from a 
political and military point of view was 
little more than a dump heap. The people 
possessed neither military nor political 
ability. What they needed, in addition to 
priests and prophets, were able leaders, 
men of worldly wisdom, who knew how to 
take hold of a tough job and put it through. 
_So it came about fourteen years later 
that Nehemiah led a third expedition to 
Jerusalem, with the specific purpose of or- 
ganizing a government, rebuilding the city 
walls, providing for adequate defense, and 
generally for the purpose of tranquilizing 
the internal life of the people, in order that 
the religious and ecclesiastical authorities 
could carry out their work. 
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The memoirs of Nehemiah tell us how 
that work was done. Now literature is of 
many kinds. We have, for example, the 
ambitious literary epistle, like those of the 
younger Pliny, written with an eye on 
the public and the future; then you have 
the familiar letters, like those of Paul, or 
James Howell, written to intimates, and 
with no desire to excel in a literary sense. 
Then we have that most fascinating form 
of literary expression we call the diary, 
wherein a man communes with himself. 
Now the memoirs of Nehemiah are in a 
very real sense a man’s self-communings. 
In his old age he lives over again the great 
days of his prime. I like to think the 
book originated in this way: when the 
man’s course was nearly run and his pulse 
was beating slow, and his old mind was 
crowded with the accumulations of the 
past, he sits down to live over again the 
great days of his career. 

Now you will understand why in the 
comprehension of this book it is so essen- 
tial to know the man behind it. The im- 
portant thing is not what the man said 
but what he did, and what the doing of 
it reveals of his character and personal 
force. There is no book where the per- 
sonal pronoun “I” so dominates the story. 
Superficial people upon reading it say, 
“How egotistical this is.” Yes, it is ego- 
tistical, but it is the higher egotism, with- 
out which no great work was ever done. 
Nehemiah was not a priest, nor an eccle- 
siastic, but a layman; and before we have 
done with him, I hope you will regard him 
as a very rare layman—a layman who 
knew his limitations. He did not go to 
Jerusalem to teach religion, for he well 
knew that other men were better fitted for 
this than he. He did not undertake a 
priest’s functions; he was not anxious to be 
the whole show himself, as is the manner 
of some among us to-day. He went to 
Jerusalem for the specific purpose of re- 
building the walls, organizing a govern- 
ment and tranquilizing the people, in order 
that the religious and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities might realize their aims. He knew 
that was a secondary rdle; a means to an 
end; he knew that so soon as his work 
was done he must sink into the background 
and let others do their work; but he was 
content to have it so. How unlike some 


modern laymen, who are fond of the lime- 
light! 

George Eliot said of Savonarola, “No 
man ever had a commanding influence over 


others who did not have in him the im- | 


pulse to dominate, and this impulse has 
usually been the more imperious, as the 
complications of life tend to make self in- 
separable from an end that is not selfish.” 
Now that is what I mean by the higher 
egotism. It is never wrong for a man 
to put his whole self into his work. . You 
must get to the point where your person- 
ality is identified with your work. They 
are not two things, but one; to speak of 
your work is to speak of yourself; to 
speak of yourself is to speak of your work. 
That, which makes it right or wrong is the 
end. Is it selfish or unselfish? Now it is 
true that Nehemiah often speaks of him- 
self, but then he was the life and center 
of a great movement; it spite of which you 
are aware of his modesty, his humility. 


You can never feel that he is telling the 


story for his own glory; what he cares for 
is that he may do his work well. 

In passing let me say a word about biog- 
raphy. When we are young, we like 
romance, fiction and poetry of a certain 
sort. We often have moods Byronic; that 
desperate romantic pessimism of youth. 
Last night, I met a boy who said to me with 
passionate fervor: “How like Mr. Trotter’s 
life mine has been. Our experiences have 
been identical, and I think I owe it to the 
world to communicate it.” I said, “How 
old are you?” .He replied, “I am seven- 
teen.” You know, I felt like taking off 
my hat to him. That is youth. Well; we 
pass out of this into a speculative period; 
we talk much of the philosophy of life 
without clearly knowing what we mean; 
and then when we begin to mature, when 
facts mean more than visions, and realities 
bulk larger than dreams, and we become 
aware of the realism of practical life, we 
find our greatest satisfaction in reading 
history ; we begin to look about for men who 
have lived as we have; and in our search 
for sympathy, for understanding, for com- 
panionship, we turn to biography. That 
is why we turn to these great Bible figures, 
these men whom God used in other times, 
who stretch their hands across. the cen- 
turies, who come to us in the quiet of the 
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night and sit round us and tell us to run 
our race with patience. In my library, 
where I have lived and worked for sixteen 
years, many a time at midnight, when the 
city is still and the lights turned low and 
there is a sort of mystic suggestiveness in 
the dying glow of the fire, these strong 
earnest faces peer at me out of the shadows 
—Jeremiah, Hosea, Nehemiah—and when 
they do, I know that I am not alone, but 
working side by side with them in serving 
the same great God. 

How then can we get in touch with the 
personality of such a man? You will not 
get it by the ordinary method of Bible read- 
ing. We must remember that God honors 
an earnest mind, a mind not afraid of hard, 
patient work, and that most difficult of all 
mental labors, brooding upon the inner 
meaning of things. I think much of our 
Bible study is worse than foolish; it leads 
to nothing but drivel, the worst sort of 
drivel. There is no possible substitute for 
hard thinking. I care not how much you 
believe in the inspiration of a devout life, 
there is no escape from digging at the roots 
of things, if we expect to know the mind 
and message of God’s servants. And when 
you dig, think it through. If you wish to 
get on familiar terms with these great men 
you must patiently work for it; dig down 
until you touch their spirit, and I venture 
to say it will set your heart aglow with 
such joy and peace as you have never 
known before. This is the only way to 
know Nehemiah. 

The thirteenth chapter furnishes many 
striking illustrations of the vigor of the 
man. There was a certain Tobiah, a Sa- 
maritan diplomat who took advantage of 
Nehemiah’s absence in Babylon to get on 
the soft side of the chuckleheaded old 
priest in charge of the temple; and actually 
succeeded in setting up a Samaritan lobby 
in the house of God. Nehemiah remarking 
upon this unspeakable thing says, “But all 
this time was not I at Jerusalem.” When 
Nehemiah returned there was a great to-do. 
He cast out Tobiah and all his fine furni- 
ture into the streets, and had the chamber 
fumigated. Another time, some disre- 
garded the Sabbath regulations he caused 
to be promulgated. Vagrant Samaritans 
and a miscellaneous set of nobodies having 
no respect for Sabbath observances used 
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to prowl about the town. They would come 
down to the gates of the city and say, 
“Here is a bargain in fish: prices are down 
to-day.” Nehemiah published an order 
against this, and naively remarks, “After 
this they came down to the gate, once or 


twice.” That is to say, these ambitious 
traders met Nehemiah down there one 
Sabbath morning, not by appointment. 


Then there was the matter of mixed mar- 
riages; this was the terrible danger con- 
fronting the exiles: How could they hope 


- to be faithful to their spiritual destiny, if 


the race was corrupted by alien blood? 
What was the practical trouble here? 
Simply that Jewish boys, having no regard 
for the spiritual aims of their people, were 
making sheep’s eyes at Samaritan girls: 
things were getting terribly mixed. Nehe- 
miah knew perfectly well that this thing 
had to be stopped; this marriage of Jew 
and Samaritan was producing a sort of 
Brunswick stew of races, which would ut- 
terly defeat the spiritual aims of the Jew; 
so he promulgated an order against it, 
and when it was disregarded, he took some 
of the ambitious bridegrooms by the hair 
and banged their heads together and 
threatened them with severe punishment if 
they did not observe the law. On another 
occasion a certain son-in-law of Sanballat 
was making free use of the town, in utter 
disregard of the laws; one day Nehemiah 
met him in the public streets, and remarks 
with characteristic logic “therefore I 
chased him from me.” _ 

These characteristic expressions of a 
virile personality must be considered in 
connection with his prayer life. His for- 
mula for prayer was, “Now therefore, O 
God, strengthen my hands.” He did not 
ask the Lord to strengthen the other fel- 
low’s arm, as the manner of some is; but 
rather that he might strike at evils with 
the power of a fixed and divinely sup- 
ported purpose. He was always praying 
that he might be made a hammer to put 
the fear of God into Jewish hearts. The 
times called for such a man, and God did 
not withhold His favor. 

Nehemiah was a man of ideals. What 
is an ideal? It is just a pattern idea, a 
picture of what you wish to be, just this 
and nothing more. The possession of an 
ideal is no more likely to equip a man with 
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power than the possession of a picture 
makes a man a painter; but it does help 
to concentrate effort upon a given object; 
for out of such dreams come visions of a 
career. Nehemiah was a young man, and 
therefore he had ideals. He must have 
been a beautiful lad, for he was one of 
the king’s cupbearers, and these Oriental 
monarchs would not have any but beautiful 
persons about them. No man wearing 
sackcloth was allowed to enter their pres- 
ence. Well, Nehemiah was cupbearer to 
the king, and enjoyed as was his right all 
the luxury and magnificence of an Eastern 
court. But with all this I do not think he 
was happy; deep down in his heart he 
wanted something more than this, some- 
thing comformable to an honorable career ; 
here he was but an upper servant, an en- 
tertainer; but his strong spirit called ‘for 
nobler deeds. He would not always live 
a paddock life, like a prize pig at a country 
fair, a mere ornament, a part of the scenery 
of life. He wanted, vaguely, it is true, but 
keenly to take his part in the great world’s 
work. 

Now to such a man opportunity always 
comes, but often as here in the garments 
of poverty and need. One day in the 
streets he met a ragged old man, and said 
to him, “Are you not a Jew?” 

VCS we layinls: 

“Well, what are you doing in this condi- 
tion?” 

“Oh, I have had an awful journey. I 
have been across the desert. I am just 
from Jerusalem.” 

“Well, how are things in the old land?” 

“Oh, they are not getting on at all. The 
temple has been built, Ezra is doing his 
best with a bad situation, but the city is 
without proper military protection; its 
walls are down, there is no government and 
no order in the town, moreover, the Sa- 
maritans are incessant in trying to destroy 
the influence of religion. In fact, we have 
no leaders, no men of affairs. We need a 
ruler over there, but the people are dis- 
couraged and things could not be worse.” 

Nehemiah returned to his quarters. The 
story had reached his heart; it hurt him 
with a poignant pain; moreover, it rebuked 
him. Who was he to live at ease in a 
heathen court, when God’s people, his own 
flesh and blood, were in such dire straits? 
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His grief found expression in prayer and 
penitence; and as he prayed, his mind 
cleared and he saw visions; he saw a way 
out of this ghastly smooth, paddock life, 
and said to himself, “This is my chance.” 
His hour of duty with the king came to 
relieve his vigil; but so. soon as he came 
into the royal presence the king noticed 
his sobriety and said: “What’s the matter 
with you? I like not these sour faces.” 
And Nehemiah replied, “I have a sorrow.” 

“What sorrow?” 

“T have heard a tale of my people in 
Jerusalem that strangely moves me; a man 
from my country tells me that they are 
failing over there for want of a leader.” 

“Well, what would you like, my boy?” 

“T should like to go over there and or- 
ganize that government and rebuild the 
walls of the city and help my people realize 
their religious ambitions.” And the king 
said, “Go, and I will back you up.” 

What led Nehemiah to make this mo- 
mentous decision? Four things, the first 
of which I have mentioned—that is, his dis- 
content with an idle life in the king’s court. 
What is the use of being rich and well 
fed and clothed and belonging to high so- 
ciety, when your life is not counting in the 
world’s work? What is the use of living 
in an atmosphere of unreality, when here 
is an open door into the broad spaces of 
the world, into strife, into life? Well, that 
was one thing. Another was his sympathy 
for those in distress, beautiful, quick sym- 
pathy of the clean. heart of youth. And 
then, too, there was a Scotch-like sort of 
patriotism, a love of a land he had never 
seen, his homeland, the cradle of his race 
and religion. Who has loved the brown 
soil, like the ancient Jews? “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning.” The folklore of this people, 
their poetry, their romance, cling to the 
heart like their wild trailing vines. But 
above all else, gathering up and concentrat- 
ing the elements of his fine nature, was his 


determination to be a certain sort of man: 


not an idler in a king’s court, but some day 
and in some fashion to carve out a career 
for himself. It had lain long in his young 
heart, vague, mysterious, inchoate; but this 
old Jew’s story had given it clarity. He 
saw duty plainly, he felt its attraction; and 
was. most fortunate in having a kingly 
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friend who would ereourave him in carry- 
ing it into actual performance. 

We now approach the most important 
feature of his career; I mean the testing 
of his ideals and aims. Much of the 
preaching I have heard in recent years has 
had much to say of the importance of 
ideals, but little of the tremendous neces- 
sity of testing them in actual experience. 
The mere contemplation of a fine thing 
is without value; it must be achieved. The 
real test of a man is not that he will 
accept a call to a great work that is a long 
way off; but how will that man behave 
when he gets into the midst of it; when 
he confronts its exasperating details, its 
undramatic tasks. Will he continue to be- 
lieve it a great work, when the romance 
and novelty have left it a drab and dreary 
job? That is the real test. If he still 
believes it worth doing and does it, then 
he is a great man. And this is the test 
of many a young preacher. 

Nehemiah’s ideal was tested in six dif- 
ferent ways; and they are trials which con- 
front every Christian worker in some form 
or another. The first came from the 
character of the work to be done. “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” But what was Jeru- 
salem when he reached it? It was a dump, 
just a pile of broken rocks, a stretch of 
weeds overrun with wild beasts; a little 
country village on the top of a hill in a 
remote land. How dreary it must have 
seemed to one who had just come from 
the court of the king, in stately Babylon. 
Oh, what a difference there is between 
New York and Haines Corners! That is 
where he had gone to do a great work. 
His job was to build a mud wall round an 
insignificant town. It did not seem worth 
while to the inhabitants; but this man had 
the power of taking unpromising materials 
and making something great out of them. 

What is originality? It is not doing 
_ something nobody has ever done before, 
but in doing a commonplace thing in an 
uncommon way. God has given us abun- 
dantly of these common things, it is our 
privilege to add an element of distinction 
from ourselves. God gave Nehemiah a 
brown hillside, a lot of mud and rock and 
commonplace folks. He mixed with it, un- 
seen to the secular eye, a mighty spiritual 
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destiny, and out of it Nehemiah made— 
Jerusalem. That was his first test. 

His second was the test of ridicule. The 
Samaritans, led by Sanballat, a resourceful 
rascal, ridiculed his efforts. Of course 
they did not know the sort of man that had 
come to Jerusalem; and when they heard 
of his purpose they began to chuckle, just 
like those Germans who thought they would 
easily push through little Belgium. “Why,” 
they said, when they saw all this activity 
in the sleepy town, all this laying of stone 
and measuring of land, “even if you finish 
the wall, a fox stumbling along in the 
darkness may run into it and it will fall 
down. Why, we could knock it down with- 
out half trying.” This sort of talk came 
to the ears of Nehemiah, but he went on 
with the work. 

Do you know that many of us fail, not 
from lack of talent or opportunity, but 
simply because we are not tough enough? 
We lack toughness of fiber and a saving 
sense of humor. We are afraid if we 
handle rough problems we will hurt some- 
one’s feelings. A friend of mine, a preacher, 
once complained that he was not making 
headway; and I remarked to him, “It is 
because you always wear kid gloves in the 
pulpit; get some knuckle dusters and go 
after your people; put the fear of God in 
their hearts, and they will take some notice 
of you.” He failed simply because he was 
not tough enough. Someone has said it 
makes a world of difference whether people 
laugh with you, or at you. A great general 
of Napoleon’s army, a mighty doer in 
battle, once fell from his horse in parade, 
and the laughter of the people broke his 
spirit. He was not tough enough. Nehe- 
miah had this toughness of fiber, because 
he was not an impressionist; he did not 
depend upon emotion for his stimulus to 
work; he was hard in the right way, be- 
cause he had principles and convictions to 
sustain his purpose, and he could not be 
shaken from his course by this Samaritan 
laughter. 

Then came a test, sooner or later it 
comes to all, from discouraged associates. 
When this young fellow came over and 
told them what he was going to do every- 
one thought a good time had come. They 
were willing to aid him, so they brought 
out the old mattocks and axes and spades 
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and said to him, “Now, put us to work.” 
They kept at it like Trojans for a while, 
but after a time blisters came on their 
hands, backs began to ache, their eyes 
were sore, and their heads full of dust. 
They had been digging, it seemed, for 
years, and nothing had been accomplished. 
The ground was hard and the sun was 
hot: What difference did it all make any- 
way? Then the old fellows laid aside 
their implements and began to talk and 
this is what they said, “It never will be 
what it was in the old days: why, when I 
was a boy, etc. etc.” Nehemiah was an 
enthusiast, a hot-blooded young fellow: it 
did not make any difference whether the 
wall was built or not. And Nehemiah 
turned round upon these discouraged asso- 
ciates, and not only resisted their complain- 
ing, but put his brave spirit into their 
flagging hearts. He understood human 
nature. The average man is not big enough 
to contemplate a great whole; the best he 
can do is to see one small section of life. 
This is where the preacher often fails: 
He tries to make his people see the whole 
circle; they can see only one small part of 
it, and that part is always directly in front 
of them, their own self-interest. Nehemiah 
did not talk about the great spiritual pur- 
poses involved in the success of his 
scheme; he did not talk of building the 
wall as a whole, but this he said, “Let every 
man build the section of the wall imme- 
diately in front of his own house.” Now 
Jacob on the west did not care a fig for 
what happened to Abraham living over on 
the east side of the town. But when he 
thought of the possibility of Samaritans 
coming down through the open spaces right 
in front of his own dwelling, and carrying 
off his wife and possessions, he was tre- 
mendously interested in building that wall. 
Nehemiah believed in local option. That 
is how he built the wall. Do not expect 
your people to see anything more than the 
little bit of the world right in front of 
them; get them to work there and the 
whole will eventually be accomplished. 
Another test came from the heartlessness 
and greed of his neighbors in the town. 
These were the big business men who said 
among themselves, “This is a fine time to 
corner the food market.” So they got 
control of the corn supply, and while Nehe- 
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miah was working night and day to protect 
the town, these subtle rascals raised the 
price of food. The poor pawned their 
property, and then had to sell their children 
into slavery in order to get food. Nehe- 
miah heard of it, and went straightway 
to the Board of Trade, Corn Exchange, 
or whatever place was used for such pur- 
poses; assembled these captains of indus- 
try, and spoke unto them after this fashion, 
“Stop this thing at’ once or I will cut your 
heads off.” There was no talk about an 
investigation; no suggestion of appointing 
a food dictator, or any other of those com- 
monplace suggestions for the delay of the 
public business, but just this laconic word, 
“Stop it or die forthwith.” And they did 
it. They usually do when a man like this 
is running things. That single illustration 
shows finely the place of righteous indig- 
nation in shaping public affairs. 

Then came the test of legitimate self- 
interest. Public men often have to refuse 
what is lawful on grounds of expediency. 
It had been customary for former gover- 
nors, who received no fixed salary, to reim- 
burse themselves by taking presents from 
the people. It was a kind of unwritten law 
in Nehemiah’s time, but fraught with dan- 
gers; for while the poor had little to give, 
the rich gave in abundance, with the result 
that they usually had their way. It is quite 
difficult to condemn the man whose bread 
you eat. But Nehemiah refused to abide 
by this custom, and served during his en- 
tire administration without pay; and the 
reason he gave and it was a great one, 
“So did not I, because of the fear of God.” 
Nehemiah’s religion was practical; he val- 


ued his influence above his worldly in- | 


terests. 

Then came a triple attack of craft. San- 
ballat, Tobiah and their followers got to- 
gether and said, “This Nehemiah is a lad 
of parts, and we must get him into our 
power by craft.” The story is told in the 


sixth chapter and I. think there was a 


merry twinkle in Nehemiah’s eye when he 
wrote it. They sent a message to him like 
this, “Come down into the plain of Ono, 
and let’s talk this thing over.” Now it is 
wise to talk over things that are not settled, 
but when once things are determined the 
time for talk is past. So Nehemiah re- 
fused point-blank to leave his work, prac- 
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tically saying to his enemies, “You very 
well know there is nothing to talk about, 
why then shall I leave my work to waste 
time in useless discussion?” This is much 
needed in these days. Many of us think 
that going to church and prayer meeting 
and Bible classes, and generally enjoying 
our religious Epicureanism is an end in 
itself; it is not. All these things are means 
to a practical everyday sort of Christian 
living. And yet how many good causes 
have been literally talked to death: Assem- 
blies, Synods, and conventions, movements, 
sociological congresses and riotous revivals 
have used up the energy that should be 
going directly into the things that are set- 
tled, and are calling loudly to be done. 

O Lord, how long: when shall we rid our- 
selves of this convention habit, when shall 
we be freed from the wordy tyranny of 
these prophets of unworkable schemes, the 
ecclesiastical parasites who go up and down 
the land telling other people how to do it, 
and who never by any chance do anything 
themselves? The Church must rid itself 
of this fussy habit, abandon the worship of 
the god of statistics and crowds, and seek 
refreshment in the quiet places and among 
the eternal verities. 

I leave this matter with you; what I 
started out to say was that Nehemiah 
would not waste time in discussing ques- 
tions that were settled. The times called 
loudly for work, not talk; and the Samari- 
tans knew this as well as Nehemiah. So 
they came back at him and sought to 
frighten him with lying rumors. They 
sent a servant “in like manner the fifth 
time with an open letter in his hand; 
wherein was written, It is reported among 
the heathen, and Gashmu saith it, that thou 
and the Jews think to rebel”—and, they 
might have added, we propose to see that 
this is communicated to the Persian King. 
It is reported that Mrs. Jones was not in 
church last Sunday, and the poor preacher 
is very much perplexed for fear he has 
hurt her feelings. It is reported at the 
corner grocery, and John Smith saith it: 


but who in the world is this John Smith? 


Who is this Gashmu anyhow? Nobody ever 
heard of him before he endorsed this por- 
tentous rumor. There is an inscription, 
I think, in Edinburgh University like this: 
“They say. What do they say? Let them 
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say.” And thus Nehemiah answered them. 
What did this man, animated by the noblest 
aims, care for the chatter of a lot of Sa- 
maritan magpies? 

Then they said, “We have one more ar- 
row in our quiver.” And they got hold of 
a priest, a man of religion, and said to him: 
“Go and see what you can do with this 
fellow. Get him to take refuge in the 
temple and that will discredit his influence 
with the people.” -They thought they had 
him then, for they knew Nehemiah’s great 
respect for religion and religious ministers. 
So the priest came to Nehemiah one day 
and said something like this, “My dear 
brother, you know how vitally important 
your life is to the success of our enter- 
prises; it has come to my ears that there 
is a plot on against your life; even now 
you are in grave danger: come, take refuge 
with me in the temple until the storms are 
past.” Nehemiah listened, and with a flash 
of that quick mind he saw through it. I 
can see his eyes grow more and more pierc- 
ing as they burned their way through that 
prinking little priest, and then pointing a 
finger of scorn he shot this word at him, 
“Should such a man as I flee?” And you 
see the hypocritical messenger shrinking 
back into oblivion. 

It is a sad reflection that when the devil 
fails to find laymen to do his work, he al- 
ways finds some priest or minister of reli- 
gion to aid and abet him. During the Pazzi 
conspiracy in Florence, when certain enemies 
wished to be rid of Lorenzo de Medici, they 
hired a professional murderer to do the job. 
The original plan fell through, and it was- 
then determined to carry it out in the cathe- 
dral and the signal for beginning the assas- 
sination was to be the elevation of the host, 
the most solemn moment in the Roman 
ritual. But the hireling refused to carry 
out the job. His reason was that “he did 
not mind killing Lorenzo, but he would not 
do it where Christ could see him.” So 
runs the frank old chronicle, “two priests 
who had no such scruples were found to 
undertake the task.” Yes, the devil seems 
to find it easy to get false ministers of 
religion to aid and help. his cause. Many 
of these vile sex plays that now pollute the 
American stage, many of the novels which 
deliberately call evil, good, and good, evil, 
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are written by renegade ministers, who 
have left the service of their Master to 
becloud the conscience and debauch the 
imagination of the long-suffering layman. 

What was the secret of Nehemiah’s 
strength? It was his religion, his practical, 
everyday religion. He went to church, he 
prayed, he lived and he labored as one who 
felt the eye of God upon him. The work 
he did was inspired and aided at every step 
by his old-fashioned piety. And it is well 
to notice in closing that he was a very rare 
layman; a layman that knew his limitations. 
Let this sink into your minds. Good wall 
builders are not always safe interpreters of 
the law. Because a man can organize a 
bank better than his neighbor does not 
mean that he knows how to preach a ser- 
mon. Nehemiah did not imagine that be- 
cause he had successfully organized a 
government he was competent to teach reli- 
gion to the people. He now drops into 
the background with becoming modesty 
and allows Ezra and his associates to do 
their work. I wonder if Ezra was a sour- 
looking chap. I wonder if he looked like 
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old Richard Baxter, whose picture hangs 
in my study. At any rate I like to think 
that there was a contrast in the looks of 
these two men: the one solemn and digni- 
fied as became his office, the other, quick 
of action, impulsive, dynamic and eternally 
youthful. At last the great day came. 
Nehemiah turns the task over to his asso- 
ciate. The people are assembled and the 
law is being read, when Nehemiah sitting 
back in the group notes the sad faces of 
the people: this will never do, so he jumps 
up and running out on the platform asks 
the reader of the law to pause a moment 
and then says to the people, “This is not 
a day for sadness and fasting but of 
feasting and rejoicing, for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength.” That is his secret, 
the joy of his religion. We need it and 
must have it if we are to be strong enough 
to break through the barriers of national- 
ity, through the false restraints which ham- 
per our church life, to the living, vibrant 
heart of humanity. We need more of Nehe- 
miah’s religion. If we had it we should 
have more of Nehemiah’s fruit. 


THE ANOINTED CHRIST. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


She hath done what she could: she is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the 
burying. Mark xiv. 8. 

The theme that we are to consider this 
morning is the anointed Christ. You will 
remember what our problem is. It is the 
problem of the solution of the tragedy 
of the universe, the problem of the redis- 
covery of man, the problem of the ful- 
filment of the eternal purpose of God. 
It was here in this little spot in God’s 
great universe that the tragedy occurred; 
it was among men and women that the 
tragedy happened; and it is here among 
men and women that the great and tre- 
mendous undertaking has had to be faced 
by God and by man, whereby the effects 
of the tragedy may be forever removed. 

That is our problem, and we have seen 
up to this present time certain facts. First 
of all, that the removal of that great and 
terrible burden which rests upon our hu- 
manity could not be effected by the killing 


of God. . We have seen that it is an error, 
a heresy of the worst kind which has crept 
into some of the thinking and writing of 
our modern day, largely through the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
talk about the Virgin Mary as being the 
mother of God, and out of that phrase they 
have come to speak about God dying upon 
the Cross. God could not die upon the 
Cross. If God had died upon the Cross, 
it would not have cured our hurt. An 
angel could not do this for us. Angels 
are ministering spirits sent forth to min- 
ister to those who are the heirs of salva- 
tion. Angels are intensely interested in 
our problem, but no angel dying for us 
could have effected a cure. A man who 
appeared miraculously for one moment of 
time and offered himself at one moment of 
time upon the cross, such a cross as Christ 
occupied, could not shave done this thing 
for us. The big, the-tremendous fact ‘that 
we have to face is that the problem is so 
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terrific that in order that it may be a 
realized fact upon which you and I can 
build, someone must come into this world, 
facing our risks, confronting our tempta- 
tions, walking our way, and yet in every- 
thing be spotless and sinless, consecrated, 
obedient unto God, whatever the cost, 
whatever the risk, whatever the anguish. 
He must learn obedience by the things that 
He suffers. He must be made perfect 
through suffering. He must make His soul 
an offering unto death. He must calmly 
and deliberately face the whole tremendous 
fact involved in being the Christ, and as 
the Christ He must ultimately come to the 
point of willingly surrendering Himself on 
the Cross to die. That is the full signifi- 
cance of the Gospel story as it enters into 
sour understanding of the Atonement. 

The Atonement was the full life of 
Christ from birth to death, His being a 
life consecrated to God at any risk, at any 
cost, at any pain, and at all hazards. That 
is a fundamental fact which we must have 
in mind ali through our study, and from 
that point of view we have been looking 
at the temptation of Christ, and we have 
been considering the transfiguration of 
Christ. Now we come to the anointing of 
Christ. In facing this problem, the first 
thing you observe is this, that in the whole 
‘career of the Christ, Jesus was seeking 
for the friendship of men, for their under- 
standing of Himself, of His life, of His 
attitude and relationship to God, of His 
attitude and relationship to men, that 
somehow or other they might enter into 
sympathy with it, into partnership with 
Him in the discharge of it. And His 
challenge when He was upon the earth as 
His challenge has been ever since, centered 
always on this one point, that you in your 
personal lifé must give consent to the fact 
that in undertaking this task He undertook 
the right task; in following this road, He 
followed the right road; in facing life with 
those powers enabling Him He used the 
right powers; in offering Himself unto, God 
He did the right thing. 

Now, if you remember, in the Gospel 
story that is always the point of His chal- 
lenge. He will take His disciples away by 
‘Himself, and when He does so He always 
insists upon one thing first: they must un- 
derstand Him, and again and again He 
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reiterates the fact. The Son of man must 
go into Jerusalem. He must be taken by 
the rulers and the scribes and the leaders 
of the people. He must be killed. He 
must be scourged. He must be spat upon. 
He must be crucified. He must rise from 
the dead. He never allowed people to es- 
cape that. Even if He were drawing a 
parable, like that of the good shepherd, 
He said it. “I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.”” Nobody was ever allowed to escape 
the fact, if they had any desire to become . 
acquainted with the motive of His career, 
—the fact that He was anointed to be the 
Christ, that He was therefore anointed to 
die. : 

But that is only half the story. In 
establishing relations with people He al- 
ways laid emphasis upon this as the pri- 
mary thing in the full development of 
human life and of human destiny, and He 
never allowed people to escape it. “If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 
Even when uttering His evangel, when cry- 
ing those most wonderful words which 
have so appealed to the broken-hearted, in 
all ages, “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” He went on to say, “Take my yoke 
upon you. Come, shoulder My burden.” 
The yoke, as you know, is that which binds 
two persons together that two may share 
the load of one. And if you are weary 
and heavy laden, the load which is to be 
divided is not yours. There is a strange 
fact. It is not Jesus saying “Come and let 
Me be your yokefellow ‘and carry your 
load.” It is this: “If you. are broken- 
hearted, come and attach yourself to Me, 
and carry My load.” And what was His 
load? It was love for other people. It was 
sacrifice for other people. It was, perhaps, 
shedding tears for other people. But some- 
how or other it was the bringing joy and 
peace and life for the other man. Always 
that. “Your soul shall be eased of its load, 
your weariness shall. vanish as. you seek 
to help Me bind up other broken hearts.” 
So when the rich young ruler came to 
Him and said to Him, “Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life?” His 
reply was, “Go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor,.... take up 
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the cross, and follow me.” “This is the way 
in which you are to go if you will enter 
into eternal life, come, help Me to carry 
the sorrow, the failure, the anguish of your 
fellow men.” 

Now people in those early days were very 
slow to appreciate it, but up to a point 
they did appreciate it. We have seen just 
what sort of a victory Jesus had got. He 
had lived among men. He had taught 
He had been with men, living with 
them and teaching them until He came to 
the point where Peter said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” It was 
a great achievement. Just immediately be- 
fore this text and in connection with a 
prior incident, the incident of the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead—as we read in 
the Gospel of John—Martha came to Him. 
She was not of the twelve. She represented 
the rank and file of discipleship, and as she 
saw Him facing death, death which was 
to her overwhelming, she yet said to Him, 
“T believe that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God.” But, as you know very well, it 
is quite a different thing to have a convic- 
tion from what it is to have a faith. The 
curse of the present. day, as it applies to 
our churches, is that we have a million 
people with conviction where we have very 
few people with faith. You can go into 
almost any of our orthodox Christian 
churches and challenge the multitude to 
rise and repeat the. Apostles’ Creed, and 
they will repeat it to a man so far as 
their convictions are concerned, so far 
as their intellectual assent is concerned. 
They believe in God, they believe in Christ, 
they believe in the Holy Ghost, they believe 
in the forgiveness of sins, and in the resur- 
rection of the dead and the life everlasting. 
They are all prepared to announce these 
things as convictions, but Jesus could never 
have won the world through an intellectual 
conviction. And the impotence of the 
Church of to-day is due to that. And 
Jesus knew that He would have failed if 
He had got no further in His quest of the 
souls of men than was expressed in the 
confession of Peter and of Martha. Hence 
it was that He had to wait for the moment 
when somewhere in Palestine, somewhere 
among the people who had heard Him 
preach and seen Him labor, there should 
~be someone who, seeing that He had stead- 
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fastly set His face to go unto Jerusalem, 
to be spat upon, to be scourged, and to die, — 
—someone who should say, “Master, you — 
are right, Go!” : 

Now the disciples, through their fears, 
did not say that. When Jesus announced 
to them, after Peter’s great confession that 
He was the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, that certain things must happen to 
Him, Peter forgot. himself, came forward 
and clutched hold of the garment of Jesus, 
took Him by the sleeve, and said, “Master, 
that be far from Thee! 
a thing like that.” Peter would not con- 
sent to it. When Jesus started out on His 
journey to Jerusalem, there is the same 
vivid picture of Him in the Gospels. Jesus 
steadfastly set His face to go to Jeruselem, 
and He walked in front a little, while His 
disciples hung back, distrust of each other 
rankling in their minds and reluctance 
to accept the viewpoint of their Master. 
Christ was lonely, for no one agreed with 
Him in His task, just as when He went up 
into the Mount of Transfiguration to pray 
and took three men with Him. You re- 
member how they fell asleep and left Him 
to pray alone. And then again in Geth- 
semane there were the same three men 
leaving Him again to face it out alone. So 
when He started on His journey to Jeru- 
salem He walked in front. They lagged 
behind, and He stopped and said, “What 
is the matter?” And they revealed the fact 
that they were quarreling as to which of 
them should be greatest when He came into 
His kingdom, the kingdom which He 
should restore to Israel, which should be 
founded upon political power. They were 
hoping that they had got such a pull on 
Him that they would get the chief place. 
And later on, when He still pursued His 
way, after He had taught them that He 
must be put to death, James and John 
got their mother to go with them, and, 
like so many modern young men wanting 
preferment, they thought they might get. 
preferment through pull. “Grant unto us 
that we may sit, one on thy right hand, 
and the other on thy left hand, in thy 
glory.” 

He had lived and taught and set His 
Already the 
shadow had fallen upon Him, and these 
people with all their convictions had not 
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seen His soul, and. it was just then, that, 
sitting in this house in Bethany, this 
woman came to Him, came so modestly, 
came so quietly, came so humbly, and broke 
the box and poured out the ointment, and 
in doing so she said: “You are right. I 
will give You up to die for other people.” 
And she was right, and if you take up your 
New Testament and try to understand the 
early expansion of Christianity the secret 
is always here. Take the life of the Apos- 
tle Paul, for instance. Take that great pas- 
sage out of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
“That I may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being gradually conformed 
unto his death.” Or again, “That I may 
fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ, for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” Or again, “I am crucified with 
Christ.” If’ ever you have a man who, 
entering into that way shall say, “Master, 
lead on to Thy Calvary. I will follow in 
Thy footsteps, haltingly, feebly. Thou art 
right to obey Thy God. It is right to obey 
Him. It is right to be clean. It is right 
to suppress self. It is right to suppress 
self and devote Thyself to the redemption 
of the race. It is right!” Well, when 
you get that, you get a Christian, and when 
you get a church like that you get a church 
that suffers for love’s sake and must there- 
fore share in the triumph of her Lord. 
Now I say that Mary was the first Chris- 
tian. It took a long time for Simon Peter 
to become a Christian. He was Simon the 
Confessor before this, but Simon the Con- 
fessor could deny his Lord, and deny his 
Lord with curses. Later on, after the 
Resurrection, and when Simon the Con- 
fessor had gone away and reflected upon 
his failure, and when he met the Christ 
again by the shore of the lake in the 
dawning, you remember the burden of the 
whole challenge of Christ. It was so sim- 
ple. “Simon, son of Jonas, do you love 
Me?” Not, “Do you believe in Me?” Not, 
“Do you believe that I have risen from the 
dead?” Not, “Do you believe that I died 
on Calvary for the sin of the world?” But, 
“Simon, do you enter into such sympathy 
with Me that I can trust you in My task?” 
There is to my mind the secret of our 
Christian life, and this is the secret, if I 
may reiterate. It is the secret of the man 


or the woman espousing the Christ way, 
it is the secret of the man or the woman 
espousing the Christ attitude, for the 
attitude which the Christ assumed, you 


remember, was the fulfilment of the 
vision of the past, sacrifice born of 
suffering—sacrifice and offering. ‘Thou 


dost not desire. . . In the volume of 
the book it is written of me, I delight to 
do thy will, O God.” If He had not de- 
lighted to do the will of God and work 
His works after the fashion of Calvary He 
had never made the atoning sacrifice for 
you and for me. Do you consent to that in 
your own life, and realize what it means 
to be a Christian? 

To be a Christian involves the repudia- 
tion of sin, involves the repudiation of the 
thing that brought Him into the world, and 
caused Him to endure the Cross. It in- 
volves that, but it involves very much more 
than that. If you are to be a Christian, 
and if you are to enjoy the peace of which 
Christ spoke, and if you are to know any- 
thing about the fulfilled joy which He made 
His benediction, then you must understand 
that His first challenge is a challenge to 
the will, and you individually must be pre- 
pared to say, “O will of God, I espouse 
thee, I would have thee done in the earth, 
even as it is in heaven. I would have thee 
done by me, I would have thee done in me,” 
—a consecration that is complete and ab- 
solute to the will of God is the key to 
Christ and the key to the fulfilment of the 
eternal purpose. Haye you made that sur- 
render, with all that it involves? For it is 
the will to holiness. It is the will to self- 
suppression. But it is the will to some- 
thing vastly more than that. It is the will 
to merge your interest, your property, your 
life, your business, in the interest and des- 
tiny of the other man. God loves the 
world through you, and the expression of 
His love demands always you. God loves 
you, but only because you are a part of 
the world, and Christianity involves your 
recognition of the world, always the world. 

Sometimes I hear most Sorrowful and 
pitiful stories with reference to Christian 
churches in which individuals, members of 
the Christian Church, are able to get a 
whole pew to themselves and have this 
pew reserved for them for so much money, 
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whether their brethren can hear the Gospel 
or not. That is because church members 
of this type do not believe in the world. 
They think their God can be partial, that 
He can be a God Who has favorites, they 
do not think of Him as the great fountain 
of love and mercy Who so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son for it. 
They seem to think that if God had seen 
them alone in the midst of a vast throng 
He would have said, “You are My favorite, 
and when you come to heaven I will reserve 
a special suite of rooms or an apartment 
for you in which other people will not be 
allowed to intrude.” Their whole attitude 
of soul is just like that. It is an affront 
to Christ. 

Just one last word, if I may reiterate a 
word which I spoke to you the other day. 
This assent of my soul to the motive, 
method and work of Christ enters into my 


every act and amusement and indulgence, 


into the things I claim the right to taste 
and practise and do. It means that I am 
bound, before I am permitted to continue 
an act or a habit, or before I may form 
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new habits, to look into the. faces of the 
multitude of weak people who have not the 
strength to do what is right, who are fet- 
tered by evil propensities and inherited 
tendencies. I am compelled to look into 


their faces and to say, “For these Christ 


died; and therefore for these I die.” That 
is what Paul taught, that we are to be 
buried with Christ. Says he, in that most 
startling passage in the sixth chapter of 
Romans, “Reckon yourselves to be dead 
men as regards sin and living men as re- 
gards righteousness.” 

Have you made that choice and made it 
out of love? If you hesitate, let me be- 
seech you that you will go into the privacy 
of your chamber and think once more about 
the sure mercies of God. And so may I 
close by reiterating the appeal of the apos- 
tle who wrote so majestically about this 
which I have tried so imperfectly to ex- 
pound, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” 


THE REJECTED CHRIST. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify 
your King? The chef priests answered, 
| We have no king but Cesar. John xix. 15. 
“Shall I crucify your King?” “We have 
no king but Cesar.” Is anything on earth 
more terrible than a repudiated ideal, a 
‘repudiation which carries with it an aban- 
doned ambition? All men who have sinned 
know how terrible 
their fall, when they wake up to the fact 
of something lost, that moment which is 
followed immediately by the sense of 
something incurred. But perhaps the most 
terrible thing that happens whenever a man 
sins is the repudiation of his ideal, the 
abandonment of the eternal purpose of 
God, the deliberate turning away from the 
mountain heights to walk on some middle 
pathway through life, the surrender of his 
destiny. 
And sometimes that repudiation applies 
to the individual, sometimes to the family, 


and sometimes to the state. You remember 


is the moment after . 


the passage which [ can never read without 
finding my emotions deeply stirred, the 
passage in which the old prophet says that 
the “children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead the 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of 
heaven.” It was the deliberate abandon- 
ment on the part of the father and the 
mother of the ideals which they had inher- 
ited from their parents, the surrender of 
the spiritual and the eternal, the abandon- 
ment of the government of God that they 
may pursue the lower and the sensual and 
the animal and the material, and their 
deliberate election ofthe course of life 
involving a lower ideal, a different ten- 
dency, in which they involved their boys 
and girls. 

I suppose every pastor here to-night 
knows something of what I mean. Our 
neighborhoods are being changed. The 
children of godly heritage are following 
after vanity and becoming vain, and their 
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offspring are being denied the privilege 
of looking into the heavens. And _ that 
which one discovers in the family one 
sometimes discovers in the individual life. 
So many men are like unto Esau, who re- 
pudiated the spiritual vision and the eternal 
covenant, which his grandfather had won 
and which his father had inherited, for a 
-moment of sensuous and animal delight. 
He surrendered that glorious gain of 
friendship with the Eternal God and es- 
teemed it as nothing worth compared with 
a savory dish. When you read the story 
of David, a story possessing so much that 
is grand and heroic, you are profoundly 
_ stirred when you come to the end of his 
days and see the old man wistfully peering 
into the future, wishing that somehow or 
other it might be given to him to build a 
monument unto his God Who had made him 
and guided him and delivered him, but 
conscious that a barrier existed, that the 
vision of the highest and best could not be 
realized, that it was forever denied him, 
because of the ideal he repudiated in his 
early manhood. 

The story which I have chosen as the 
basis of our meditation to-night is the story 
of the rejected Christ. The rejected Christ 
on the part of the high priests, who were 
the custodians of the ideals and the custo- 
dians of the destiny of the people of God. 
“What shall I do unto your King? Shall I 
crucify your King?” The chief priests 
answer, “We are the children of Abraham; 
we are the heirs of the covenant; we are 
they who were led out of Egypt by the 
mighty hand of God; we are they who have 
been taught and instructed by the prophet 
and the seer. All through these generations 
we have had godly men to intercede for us, 
and the Eternal Himself has come to us. 
But now we repudiate Him for Whom we 
have yearned and prayed, and we choose 
a Gentile for the throne of God.” Think 
of what it meant. 

Any student of the Old Testament 
knows that when he is reading the story 
of the Hebrew people he is reading some- 
thing that is unique. In the midst of all 
their change and vicissitude, when they 
were baffled and harried and distressed, 
when they were carried away captives to 
Babylon, and when they sat by the water- 
courses in Babylon and were unable to 
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sing their songs, there was always someone 
to rise in the name of the Lord and proph- 
esy of a better day, and in that way re- 
kindle the hope with which they had started 
out on their early pilgrimage. Always 
someone would appear who would com- 
fort the people of God and proclaim unto 
them restoration, and that the Lord would 
give unto them double for all their sin. And 
through all these generations they were 
continually dreaming of that vision which 
was set forth in the second Psalm, of a 
King who should come from the right 
hand of God, and Who should rule with a 
rod of iron, Who should break in pieces all 


‘who oppressed them, Who should release 


them from all their bonds, and Who 
should set them in a mighty place in the 
midst of the nations of the earth. And 
though the vision tarried, they waited for 
it, and sometimes they were encouraged in 
their desolate condition by the story of One 
Who would be great, Who would come in 
majestic splendor, Who would beat down 
the oppressor, and Who would also be as a 
Saviour and Sustainer to those to whom He 
was sent, One Who would carry the lambs 
in His bosom, One Who would bear the 
people up in His arms, One Who would 
suffer for them and be smitten on their 
behalf. 

That was the dream which persisted 
through generation after generation, 
through century after century, and I can 
never go back to the early chapters of the 
Gospels and see the picture that is presented 
to us there of men and women eighty and 
ninety years of age who, when the little 
Child was presented to them, lifted up holy 
hands in devotion and cried unto their 
Jehovah, “Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word: for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” And 
when He had attained growth, it is tre- 
mendously moving to see the great crowds 
of people surging through the Judzan val- 
ley listening to the preaching of John, as 
with clarion notes he proclaims the coming 
of the acceptable year of God, declares the 
kingdom is at hand, who presents Him 
to them as a mighty warrior with His 
fan in His hand, Whose flail is in His 
hand, Whose sword is in His hand, Who is 
come to fulfill the work of God, Who is 
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come to fulfill the dream of the ages. So 
the Christ embarked on His mission. 

But even John could not understand the 
true inwardness of the movement, or the 
spiritual significance of the promise of 
God, or the place of the Israelitish people 
among the nations of the earth. John 
himself asked finally if He was the One 
Who should come or whether they should 
look for another. And Nicodemus came 
as the emissary of the Sanhedrin stealthily 
to Jesus in the darkness of the night, in 
order that he might talk to Him about 
the restoring-of the kingdom unto Israel. 
All the way through, those people had been 
filled with an intense longing for the com- 
ing day of God when the Lord Himself 
should come unto them as a King Who 
should be mighty in judgment and strong 
to bring salvation. 

It is one thing to have a faith like that, 
and it is another thing to be prepared to 
accept the leadership of such a one as God 
’ shall send. In every generation men have 
laid primary emphasis upon social condi- 
tions. The attitude of the man outside the 
Church to-day, the attitude of multitudes 
of people inside the Church, is but the re- 
echo of that which has persisted through 
bygone generations. We still persist in 
imagining that if you will but change the 
social environment of people, if you will 
but raise their conditions, if you will but 
make it easier for them to meet the emer- 
gencies of their own day, if you will but 
enable them to drive the wolf from the 
door, you are opening up avenues of de- 
velopment and experience which shall re- 
sult in happy and noble living. That has 
been a persistent dream, and Jesus when He 
came was always tender and compassionate 
to the poor. How could He be otherwise 
than interested in them as He was? He 
was born among them. Right up to the 
end of His life He knew the extremities 
of poverty. I think there is nothing more 
pitiful from one point of view in the whole 
Gospel story than that picture of Jesus and 
His disciples when the great multitudes 
were hanging about them, thousands of 
people with nothing to eat, and Jesus 
turned to His disciples and said, “How 
many loaves have you?” and the answer 
came back, “We have but seven little 
cakes.” And thirteen strong men had had 
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no other resource from which to refresh 
themselves when the labors of the day 
were ended! How poor He was! “Foxes 
have holes, the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” 

Not only did He understand it through 
experience, but everywhere He confronted 
poverty He was ready for the emergency. 
He was always ready to relieve distress. 
He was always ready to speak comforting 
words to those who wept. That was His 
characteristic, and yet, though He did that, 
to the poor and to the rich alike His mes- 


sage was ever the same: “The hope of the 


world lies in truth; the hope of the world 
lies in righteousness; the hope of the world 
lies in love. My kingdom is not political; 
My kingdom is not social. My kingdom 
has its foundations in character.” That 
was His challenge, and because that seemed 
to be so impracticable, so intangible, first 
one and then another failed to appreciate it. 

Now, as I said yesterday when we were 
considering the anointed Christ, it is one 
thing for people to have a conviction with 
reference to Christ and it is altogether 
another thing for them to have faith. It 
is one thing to give intellectual assent to 
Christianity and it is another thing to have 
a heart belief. It is the latter only that 
counts. There were many people in that 
day who had a certain intellectual convic- 
tion with reference to Christ. I suppose 
if you had asked him, Judas Iscariot had 
just as definite a belief in Christ as Simon 
Peter or Martha. If you had challenged 
him, he would have been prepared to say, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” And who was ever honored as 
Judas Iscariot was honored, not chosen out, 
it may be, to go into the mountain when 
the Master went to pray, but always chosen 
as the almoner of the Lord’s bounty? If 
ever Jesus would bless the poor, He would 
bless them through the hand of Judas Is- 
cariot. And this man Judas dares to be a 
critic of one who would anoint the Christ 
to His burial, of one who would enter into 
whole-hearted sympathy with His cause and 
who had the courage to say, notwithstanding 
her breaking heart, “Thou art right, my 
Lord! Thou art right in devoting Thyself 
to the will of God! Thou art right in 
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and truth! Thou art right in surrendering 
Thy life to the common good! Thou art 
right in finding Thy destiny in the destiny 
of the world!” Because she dares to do 
that, to anoint Him to a destiny of that 
kind, Judas dares to say: “What a waste! 
Three hundred pence might have been given 
to the poor!” 

“Judas! Judas, where have you been?” 

“What is that to Thee?” 

“Where have you been?” 

“IT have been to Jerusalem.” 

“And what didst thou in Jerusalem? 
Didst thou go to bless the poor who hide 
in the shadows of its streets?” 

“No; I went to the Temple.” 

“And didst thou go to- the Temple that 
thou mightest make an offering unto God 
and mightest pray?” 

“No; I went on a matter of business.” 

“And what didst thou make out of thy 
matter of business, Judas?” 

“IT made me thirty pieces of silver.” 

“And what didst thou sell, Judas?” 

“T sold the soul of my Lord!” 

Oh, that frustrated. ambition of a man 
who insists upon it that his Lord must rule 
over the affairs of men with a sword, with 
a heel of iron, a man whose one ambition 
is preferment, power, authority, dominion 
over the destinies of other people! “I sold 
Him! I sold the vision of His soul! I 
sold Him for thirty pieces of silver! I 
sold all that He dreamed of being and 
doing whilst upon this earth!” 

And the same was possible with refer- 
ence to Simon Peter. He could avow that 
this was the Christ, the Son of the living 
God; but the Christ he wanted must sit 
upon a throne in Jerusalem, and the Christ 
he followed must give him preferment 
when He came into His glory, and, falling 
short, he could deny Him with a curse! 
And Caiaphas, that vile-hearted man, that 
man of whom Jesus said to Pilate, “He 
who delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin,” Caiaphas, being high priest 
that year, could utter a lie, an unholy lie, 
if thereby he might destroy this Man with 
His dream and His ambition of love. 

And then it was that by their prejudice 
and by their passion and by their insistence 
upon the material, by their insistence upon 
a temporary triumph and upon a material 
kingdom, that these people, these men, the 


custodians of all the covenants and prom- 
ises of God which have come down through 
the centuries and which had sustained their 
fathers in the midst of sufferings and deso- 
lations which were inexpressible, these men 
in one moment of passion surrendered the 
whole; and ever since then—ever since then 
the Jew has had no king save Cesar! 
Wherever he has gone, he has been the 
guest of the Gentile. All through the cen- 
turies, if he would know anything of the 
power of God and the promises unto Abra- 
ham, he must know it as a member of the 
human race and not as a descendant of 
Abraham. He has forfeited his covenant 
and it has passed to all mankind, and if 
ever he comes back, he has always himself 
to pay. It is easier for anybody to pass 
through the needle’s eye into the kingdom 
of heaven than it is for a Jew. ‘We have 
no king save Cesar.” How awful the 
repudiation—ideal, ambition, destiny—in 
this confession! 

My brethren, I want to apply this most 
tremendous fact to you to-night. And I 
want to know, if I may, just what is your 
attitude towards the will of God and the 
Kingdom, the purpose and the work of 
Christ? Are you still insisting upon it 
that Christianity shall be something that is 
altogether external to your own will? So 


‘many of us are still desiring that our 


Christ shall be a social Christ, that our 
Christ shall express Himself in institutions, 
that our Christ shall be material in the 
expression of His power. We still resist 
Him when He comes into the innermost 
chambers of our being and says unto us: 
“My son, my daughter, give thy heart to 
Me. Give thy heart and thy life to what 
is true and pure and right and lovely.” 
May I lay this heavy charge against you, 
my brethren? Is it easy for you to be 
kind? Is it easy for you to forget self and 
your own preferment and your own right- 
eousness and your own comfort, as you 
realize the purpose of Christ for the other 
man? We who are in the Church know 
full well how tremendously hard is the 
battle to be simply good. 

And just in the same way we have such 
a tendency in this present time still to make 
our Christ a creedal Christ, the Christ 
of the convictions and not the Christ of 
the affections. We are still insisting upon 
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it that if we pronounce His name in a tra- 
ditional fashion we are thereby initiated 
into the kingdom of God, and we are not 
prepared to say, as we ought to say, 


“My Jesus, I love Thee, I know Thou 
art mine; 
For Thee all the pleasures of sin I 
” resign.” 


Have you rejected Him, and in His re- 
jection have you started out upon a lower 
pathway—a lower pathway, my brother, for 
yourself and for your family? I am ad- 
dressing some who have come out of godly 
homes, boys and girls who are standing on 
the threshold of life, who are feeling the 
appeal of the world without, who are real- 
izing the challenge that comes through 
opportunities for place and power, who 
imagine that a successful business career, 
a successful political career, a successful 
scientific career, is a big thing and a de- 
sirable thing, so big and so desirable that 
it must come first in their lives. Are you 
rejecting your father’s Christ, the Christ 
of the spirit, the Christ of the vision, the 
Christ Who manifests the love of God, the 
Christ Who manifests the grace of God? 
Oh! young man, young woman, if you are 
doing that, I beseech you by the mercies 
of God that you be not.as Esau, that per- 


‘and knock. 
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son who elected to be just a common man, 
who threw open the portals of the sanc- 
tuary of his soul to the common thing. 
Have some place that is private; have some 
spot within your soul that is a sacred 
shrine. Give Christ the throne. Why re- 
ject Him? 

Surely to-night in the midst of this beau- 
tiful conference gathering, surely to-night 
every one of us, because of the love He 
bears us, is ready and willing to repent. 
You know what I mean. Willing to change 
one’s mind, willing to change one’s attitude, 
willing to turn right around from the lower 
and sensuous and animal and the material 
unto the highest. We sometimes say that 
“Man must needs love the highest when he 
sees it.” Yes; that is true, and I will not 
believe that there is any man or woman 
in this Auditorium to-night who can reject 
the highest when the highest is Christ. 
“Behold,” says He, “I stand at the door 
If any man will open to Me 
the inner chamber of his being, if any man 
will surrender his will to Me, if any man 
will do the thing that I will and the thing 
that I count more precious than My life, 
I will come in to him and will sup with 
him, and he with Me.” Will you let Him 
in? 


THE UNRECOGNIZED CHRIST. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


There standeth one among you, whom ye 
know not. John 1. 26. 

Will you notice the recurring idea? “The 
light shineth in darkness; and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” “He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and 
the world knew him not.” “He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not.” 
“There standeth one in the midst of you 
whom ye know not.” “I knew Him not.” 
And even after His public ministry is ended 
and He is taking leave of His beloved ones, 
Jesus has to exclaim in sorrow, “Have I 
been so long with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip?” This is to be 
the burden of my message to you to-day,— 
. the unrecognized Christ. 


we 


The majority of men are lacking in im- 
agination. John Ruskin used to say that 
only one man in a hundred thousand could 
see. Ruskin himself could see a diamond 
in a cinder track, whilst the majority of 
people saw nothing but rubbish. The ma- 
jority of folks to-day are very much like 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, who, 


“Wandered here aiid wandered there 
Throughout the livelong year” 


in the midst of the most romantic scenery 
in the world, and yet without hearing or 
seeing anything worth while. Ever in his 


- wandering he was oblivious of the beautiful 


or the sublime. 


Sel 
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“In vain through each succeeding year 
He wandered onward as before. 

The primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


Someone has been attempting to carica- 
ture this failing of ours, and he has told, 
or invented, a story of a professor in one 
of our colleges who is annotating a new 
version of Shakespeare. He has discovered 
those somewhat familiar lines about “Ser- 
mons in stones and books in running 
brooks,” and he is quite sure that Shake- 
speare would never have said anything so 
foolish, for his acquaintance with sermons 
is that they are usually in 
stones are usually in 
therefore Shakespeare needs to be amended. 
The majority of us are somewhat like that. 
We fail to see even the nearest thing. We 
fail to discover the miracle in the common 
day. 

But our failure is tragic, when it relates 
itself to the spiritual world. It is then 
that we find ourselves continually peering 
into the dim distances, if perchance some- 
one may appear on the horizon of life who 
shall bring deliverance and peace and suc- 
cor to us. Or else we try to penetrate into 
the stellar depths, if perchance we may see 
someone among the angelic hosts—to see 
if we may observe something of the form 


books, and 
running brooks, and 
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of Him Who is to set the captive free and 
bring hope and righteousness and peacé to 
this distraught world. And all the while 
we fail to appreciate the Presence at our 
side, a Presence so simple yet so sublime, 
so humble in its mien, and yet so august 
in its majesty, a Presence clothed in the 
form of common man, but demonstrated 
by word and power to have the invincible 
mightiness of God Himself. The Church, 
as the distraught, 
weak, enervated, through failure to appre- 
ciate the presence of the eternal Christ. 


individual believer, is 


When John the Baptist appeared among 
the sons of men he came in the darkest 
hour of our human story, and he was to 
those who were weary and waiting yonder 
for the manifestation of God, as a beacon 
light. He was the herald of the golden 
age, and men flocked to him from every 
quarter. His message was that the king- 
dom of God drew near, that this was the 
appointed hour when God Himself should 
be manifest in human flesh and should 
speak the immortal word. Men came from 
every quarter and listened to the clarion 
notes that reverberated through the ravines 
of the Jordan. They listened to him, be- 
lieved his message, and were aquiver with 
intense and eager excitement, anticipating 
Him of Whom John bare witness, Who 


was to come in power. And yet, as they 
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mingled together in that great crowd, they 
failed to appreciate the fact that each one 
among them was a man, and that every 
man is unique and significant. And hence 
it was that when One came from Galilee, 
when a humble Man clad in peasant’s robes 
came, they jostled Him among the rest. 
They said, “He is but as commonplace as 
each of us is.” If they had but known it, 
One was in the midst, One Who had the 
strange, mystic power to turn tears into 
laughter and to extract the scepter out of 
the instrument of humiliation, which was 
also the instrument of hate. The failure 
of the crowd! It was also the failure 
on the part of the herald; for it is one 
thing to know, it is another thing to be- 
lieve; it is one thing to utter the eternal 
Word of God; it is another thing to com- 
prehend what God the Lord doth mean 
when He challenges us. 

When John the evangelist came to think 
over the problem, the problem of that day 
at the great assembly by the banks of the 
Jordan River, when preacher and hearer 
alike failed to recognize the Promised One, 
the problem of his whole life, for he and 
his fellow disciples had been equally ob- 
tuse, it was then after long experience and 
reflection that he wrote down these words, 
that Christ is always here and men always 
fail to appreciate Him. He it was Who 
operated through the reason and through 
the conscience of man. And yet men im- 
agined that the unfoldings of the intellect 
and the emotions of the soul were gen- 
erated or due to influences which had 
emanated from society itself. It was only 
here or there that one among the sons of 
men awoke to the fact that there was a 
Presence in our human life, and that in 
some way or other it would break through, 
for God Himself, or the man God, would 
speak to us, and the word would bring life 
and hope to those who were receptive. 

And as He came in this wise, yet men 
failed to appreciate Him, so He came in 
the dawn and in the sunset; He approached 
men through nature, which was His ever 
changing vesture. But they beheld not the 
glory in the cloud, nor in the changing 
seasons. And when, ever and anon, He 
came in more personal fashion and chal- 


lenged the sons of the prophets, the men_ 


and the women who could see to the very 
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heart of things, the solitary ones among 
the generations of the sons of earth, they 
too failed to interpret Him. Realizing the 
burning within their souls, it made them 
wistfully peer into the mystic shadows of 
life, if perchance they might discern some 
form that should have reality in it. These 
people were forever crying for that which 
was remote and retreating, and failed to 
appreciate the fact that “thou needest not 
to ascend into heaven to bring him down, | 
nor explore the depths in order that thou 
mayest discover him; but the word is nigh 
thee in thy mouth and in thy heart.” 

And when at last He did appear, and 
challenged the individual who had been 
prepared for Him, or the multitude in- 
structed in His way, these also failed to ap- 
preciate His personality, and even His 
mother and His own kith and kin spoke ~ 
of Him and treated Him as though He 
were a common man. That was the tragedy 
of the past, in the estimation of this great 
and Divine writer. 

Has the tragedy passed away, or is it 
still persistent? It is a wondrous thing 
that a good and sanctified personality 
should be as the sunrise to human hearts. 
It is a tragic thing that men and women 
in association with the Divine should treat 
it as common clay. Is that our failure? 
Are you and I also incapable of appreciat- 
ing the man who lives next door? Is it 
possible that if Christ were back again . 
in Northfield we might be walking with 
Him and talking to Him and yet estimate 
Him as but a carpenter—just a somewhat 
eccentric man? Is that possible in this 
present age? Is that the secret, I wonder, 
of the impotence of society and the impo- 
tence of the Church of God? I fear me 
sometimes that it is so. I suppose that 
any one of us who is acquainted with the 
movements of the world to-day is filled 
with a feeling of pathos. Somehow or 
other men and women are conscious that 
something is pressing upon our human life, 
something from without, and they wonder 
how they may interpret it. Take, for ex- 
ample, the recent writings of that English 
author, Mr. H. G. Wells. If you read “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through” or “God the 
Invisible King,” you will realize just what 
I mean. A man is groping vaguely for this 
thing or this presence which shall somehow 
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interpret life and bring order out of chaos 
and hope out of despair, and in this case 
he is inventing for himself what he is 
pleased to call a “finite God,” girding at 
those who are believers in the trinitarian 
view of things, girding at what he calls 
orthodoxy, and yet naively admitting, after 
he- has sketched the lineaments of this God 
Who is finite, that somehow or other it is 
impossible for him to deny that the linea- 
ments of his finite God very strongly re- 
semble the Pauline as against the trinita- 
rian Christ. 

Or again, you pick up such~-an article 
as that which has recently appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, an article which might 
be reproduced a hundred-fold from the 
letters and diaries of the young men ,of 
France and England, who have been dying 
on the field of battle. And what is the 
note which is ever recurring in these letters 
and in these diaries? Just this: that these 
young men are feeling somehow that there 
is One behind their lives Whom they ought 
to know. They are for the main part 
idealists. They have no true conception 
of God. Very often the God to whom they 
devote themselves is a sort of pantheistic 
Deity, and yet, for all that, they are con- 
strained to pray, constrained to believe, 
constrained to trust, constrained to cry 
out to this Presence Who is with them in 
the trenches and Who turns their bitterness 
somehow into that which is suggestive of 
eternal things. They cry out for what? 
For the Presence that is always in the 
world, but which they fail to interpret. 

And it has been so within the Church 
itself. You and I are aware of the move- 
ment of recent years, the way in which 
men, preachers and thinkers, within the 
Church have been devoting themselves to 
the newer ideas, and to what is known as 
Hegelianism. And yet, here at last from 
the very heart of that movement we have 
a book appearing, a book by Doctor Or- 
chard, entitled “The Necessity of Christ,” 
in which he is affirming that all the time 
the Eternal Presence has been in the midst 
of men, that if you would find the key to 
science, if you would find the key to phi- 
losophy, if you would find the key to sociol- 
ogy, you must discover it in a full and com- 
plete way in the historic Christ, in the 
Christ of the creed, in the Christ of the 
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Church, and the admission is made fully 
and frankly that the impotence of the past 
generation has been due to the fact that 
men have been discussing ideas and ignor- 
ing God’s presence with us in our midst. 

Ignoring it? That is a strange thing and 
the altogether incomprehensible thing to 
some of us. What, think you, is the great- 
est movement of the past hundred years, 
the most palpable demonstration of power 
in the material world, or in the politically 
organized world of men? Some people 
who are Americans first and last would say 
it is the way in which men have redeemed 
the prairies and have reduced the solitary 
wilderness of the Rocky Mountains into 
places of habitation, places of beauty and 
delight. Other people who are English 
would say it is the way in which the British 
Empire has extended, until at last the flag 
of Britain floats over one third of the 
inhabitants of the earth. Other people who 
have their dreams would say it is the way 
in which the German Federation of states 
has come into existence, and in forty years 
dominated the science, dominated the com- 
merce, and dominated the politics of the 
whole world. So men would talk about the 
movements of the past hundred years. And 
yet, here is a strange fact, that in that 
same period of time a little handful of men 
and women, representing One Who is in- 
visible to mortal sight, have gone out into 
the world and have captured over four 
hundred different languages and have 
created a literature in each of them, and 
have made the foundation of the literature 
of each of these languages the Bible, that 
all through the world the Presence has 
been marching silently but omnipotently 
to the falling down of the strongholds of 
Satan and to the building up of the king- 
dom of God. 

Do you think that notwithstanding this 
you and I and the Church of which we are 
a part can fail to appreciafe the Christ? I 
fear me that the charge is true. Why, let 
me put it to you. He has said, “He that 
heareth you heareth me; and he that de- 
spiseth you despiseth me; and he that de- 
spiseth me despiseth him that sent me.” 
Were you conscious last Sunday of the 
presence of the Lord Christ Himself be- 
hind and beneath the humble word of him 
who ministered to you? He has said that 
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“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren ye have 
done it unto me.” Did you realize in your 
simple, spontaneous act of 
towards some weary child of earth that you 
were actually looking 
Presence that is from eternity to eternity? 
He has cried out in the 
persecuted one, “Saul, 
cutest thou me?” Did you see in the poor, 
bleeding form of a martyred servant of 
Christ some suggestion of the gracious 
mien of Him Who though thorn-scarred 
was the Lord of Calvary, as He is also the 
Lord of glory? 


benevolence 


upon the angelic 
person of His 


Saul, why perse- 


You would not miss His 
presence, did you say? “Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock.” The ever present 
One, the eternal Christ, has been challeng- 
ing you and me as He has challenged the 
entire Church during this generation. He 
is here now, really and gloriously here. 

It may be that some people have made a 
failure through their great desire for the 
coming of the great and glorious day when 
He shall appear and claim His kingdom 
on the earth and to rule forever and for- 
ever. And yet, on the other hand, a multi- 
tude of people within the Church have 
failed for precisely the opposite reason, 
and, if I may again refer to that most 
interesting book by Doctor Orchard, there 
is one sentence which I believe to be 
thoroughly true, in which Doctor Orchard 
says that men and women are waking up 


in this present hour to a consciousness 
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that it may be that something apocalyptic 
is just about to occur, that the Lord Him- 
self is present with us through all the 
sorrow, the travail, the anguish, the bleed- 
ing, the tears of this present moment, and 
that we might behold Him as He sees of 
the travail of His soul and is satisfied. 

My brethren, I bring you this message 
at the very outset of this Conference to- 
gether, beseeching you that you will devote 
yourselves more and more to the thought 
that Christ as a real presence, as an im- 
manent Power, as One Whose function 
it is to open the prison house to them that 
are bound and to proclaim the acceptable 
year of our God is really in our midst. 
We so often sing unto Him, we so often 
plead with Him, that He should come and 
Let us not forget the fact 
that He is here. 


come quickly. 


“The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


And just because you and I know some- 
thing of the magic touch which can trans- 
form all life, which out of impotence can 
demonstrate almightiness, let us bear testi- 
mony to Him. Let us bear testimony to 
the reality of His presence and power, that 
so the world around us which its conscious 
On eiis may become conscious 
of rejuvenescence, and know that it belongs 
to the great and eternal purpose and econ- 
omy of God! 


existence 


THE TEMPTED CHRIST. 


Rev. John Gardner. 


And he was there in the wilderness forty 
days, tempted of Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts; and the angels ministered unto 
him. Mark 1. 13. 

I suppose that at some time or other in 
the experience of most Christian people 
doubts arise as to the reality of the man- 
hood of Jesus Christ. It has always been 
much easier for people to believe in the 
divinity of Christ than in His humanity. 
There are vastly more members of the 
Church of Christ who believe that He was 
the second person of the blessed Trinity 


than there are who occupy a position akin 
to the Unitarians. The Christian Church 
has always had to face that difficulty. It is 
quite apparent to the student of the New 
Testament and those who are acquainted 
with the history of the early Church, that 
there was no sterner battle fought than 
the battle for the humanity of Christ. Men 
said, He was so unique, so splendid in His 
own personality, so extraordinary in His 
insight into truth, in His power of analysis 
of the innermost emotions of the human 
soul. He was serene and calm when con- 
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fronted by the most colossal problems. Did 
He look upon a body that was dead? 
Did He gaze into eyes that were vacant? 
Did He look upon brain diseased? Nothing 
mattered to Him. He was always regal, 
always splendid, always supreme, always 
the Master. And as men came into touch 
with Him, as they followed Him from place 
to place, they realized at once that not 
only did no other man ever speak with 
the insight and authority that He possessed, 
but no other man had ever possessed such 
power over unclean spirits and over all 
the forces of darkness. And hence it was, 
that quite early in His ministry men began 
to speak of Him as the Son of the living 
God, and when He came back again from 
the dead, men knew He was the Son of 
God with power. From the very early 
days of the Christian Church men realized 
that there had been One _ tabernacling 
among them Whose form and Whose vis- 
age was the form and was the visage of 
the Eternal Son of God. 

The problem of the early Church was not 
a problem of the divinity of Christ; it was 
the problem of the humanity of Christ. 
And precisely that problem has beset us 
in this present age. Again and again 
when I have been talking to people, and 
particularly to young people, about the 
problems of living, I have heard them say, 
“Well, you know, after all, Christ was 
altogether different from ourselves. It is 
true that we read in the Bible that He 
‘was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin’; but because of His origin, 
because He was so unique, He was free 
from our human bias, and temptation did 
not mean precisely the same thing to Him 
that it means to you and to me.” Now 
there could be no greater heresy than that. 
There could be no more fatal mistake in 
the thinking of individual believers than 
for them to imagine that Jesus of Nazareth 
was not a real man, facing real problems 
and taking real risks; and it is with refer- 
ence to this aspect of Christ that I want 
to speak to you this morning. 


First of all, as we face the problem of 


the temptation of our blessed Lord, let us 
realize what temptation is, for temptation 
certainly is not sin. When I go out into 
the world and encounter the circumstances 
of the common day, when I walk in society 
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and meet with men and women, some of 
whom are alluring, and all of whom are 
appealing, I am not necessarily encounter- 
ing that which is sinful and is bound to 
be sinful to me. The fact that I have 
within myself the composite nature that I 
have, that I have certain animal propen- 
sities, that I have an imagination, that I 
have physical tendencies,—all of these facts 
do not for one moment imply sin. Sin lies 
within the man and not in the circumstances 
which the man encounters. Sin lies within 
the man and not in that thing which sug- 
gests a selfish ambition to him. The thing 
itself is neither good nor bad. It is neither 
moral nor immoral. Questions of virtue 
or of vice are, after ali, personal questions. 


They all belong to you and to me. We are 
in the world as reasonable beings. We are 
possessed of a moral nature. We have 


the power of choice. We have a will. And 
therefore we are not simply animals. When 
we go out into the world we encounter the 
challenge of each new day, the challenge 
which comes to us through the circum- 
stances of life. As we go through the 
moments of the day we come to alternate 
routes, alternate courses of action, and the 
power of choice is ours. Responsibility 
for the choice is ours. And when we 
come to these alternate routes, then it is 
for us to elect whether we shall go to the 
right hand or whether we shall go to the 
left hand. The problem of sin is the prob- 
lem of our choice of the right or the left. 
If we once grasp that most elemental fact 
in connection with the problem of tempta- 
tion, then we shall realize how real tempta- 
tion was to Jesus Christ Himself. Coming 
as He did into our world, emptying Him- 
self of His Godhead and taking upon Him- 
self the likeness of sinful flesh, and being 
made man, He came into a real world to 
encounter real temptation. He “was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” He was made perfect through suffer- 
ing. He resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. That is the one great and 
tremendous fact about the Bible teaching 
concerning Christ. The sinlessness of Jesus 
Christ was a real thing, an active thing in 
Him. He was not a machine. When you 
speak about virtue, you are not speaking 
about something that is negative, but some- 
thing that is positive. Virtue depends upon 
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your election of the right when it is possi- 
ble for you to elect the wrong. That was 
the issue which Jesus Christ had to face, 
precisely as you and I have to face it. 
Now I suppose most of us have hesitated 
just at this point, and when we have looked 
about us in the world, and when we have 
seen the dire consequences of this power of 
choice and its exercise, when we have 
looked upon the sin and misery of our com- 
mon lot, we have said that if we had been 
God we would have made a vastly different 
world from this. We would have made a 
world in which there were no thorns, we 
would have made a world in which during 
the year there was no frost, we would have 
made a human race in which the bitterness 
of parting was altogether unknown, we 
would have made a man altogether capable 
of doing what was good and incapable of 
responding to the choice of what was bad, 
if we had been God. We fail to realize 
that if we had made a being of that kind 
we should have made a machine and not 
a man, that for anyone of that kind to be 
good would mean nothing more than for a 
clock to tick. If we had been making a 
world, and our world had been of this kind, 
devoid of all that is evil and devoid of all 
that is possibly sinful, we should have made 
a strange world in which there would have 
been no courage, for there would have 
been nothing to challenge us; in which there 
would have been no strength, for there 
would have been nothing to endure; in 
which there would have been no sympathy, 
for there would have been nothing to evoke 
it. If we had been its creators, we would 
have made so strange a world that because 
there were no tears there would also be no 
affection, and that because there would 
have been no sin there would have been 
no crying to One Who is gracious and 
merciful. If we had had the making of 
the world, there would have been no God 
at all, for we would never have had One 
to cry to, because there would never have 
been any sorrow and misery to evoke that 
cry. We would have been like the boy in 
the fable who wanted to discover a world 
in which there would be no shadow. 
After a quest of many years he discovered 


a world in which there was no shadow— | 


but it was a world in which there was no 
sun. We would have made it so in order 
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that we and others might be protected from 
the risks of life and from the bitterness 
that comes to us in our common days. 

No; the world in which we live is differ- 
ently constituted from that. It is a world 
of most appalling risks. It is a world that 
is most beautiful in itself. The garden 
through which I walk is fragrant, is beauti- 
ful. It is the place where God Himself 
would keep tryst with men. The tree upon 
which I look is very beautiful in itself, and 
the fruit which it bears is good and pleasing 
to the taste. There is no evil in the tree. 
There is no evil in the fruit. There is no 
evil in the garden. There is no evil in my 
eyesight. There is no evil in my risk. 
But if now as I confront the challenge of 
the tree I feel within myself the desire, 
the ambition to be independent, to be free 
in this large world, if by exercising my 
will I determine that I will not only 
touch the fruit with my hand, but that I 
will taste it also, that I may discover what 
the emotions of a God are like, then it is 
that I have elected my emotion, and if that 
emotion shall result in misery and shame 
and loneliness and impoverishment and 
death, :I have elected the experience and 
I have elected the penalty and I have 
elected the disaster. 

Now what an appalling thing that is. Did 
you ever meet with anyone in your experi- 
ence who was being killed by the operation 
of conscience? Some years ago in my early 
ministry, I had to see a man die through 
the operation of conscience. He was a very 
interesting man, beautiful to look upon, 
gracious in manner, well-informed, and a 
capable business man. He came to live in 
the suburb of London where I was ex- 
ercising my ministry, and he developed a 
great deal of enterprise during the early 
days of his sojourn in that district. Then 
he became ill. The doctors could do 
nothing for him. He was dying, and I was 
asked to visit him. Several times I closeted 
with that man, until at last one day it seemed 
to me that I must do something most drastic, 
and therefore I arose and walked across 
the room and placed both my hands upon 
the man’s shoulders and looked straight 
into his eyes, and I said, “Man, you have got 
something on your conscience, and I want 
to know what it is!” , He looked here and 
there, and then he burst into a flood of tears, 
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and he said, “You are right.” And _ this 
was the matter with his conscience. I have 
got it all locked up in my strong box now 
in a simple little legal document. Some 
years before, although he was married and 
lived on the happiest possible terms with his 
wife, he had confronted a temptation. He 
had toyed with it. At last he had allowed it 
to master him, and he had yielded just once 
or twice. Then the consequences followed, 
and he tried to gather them up and hide 
them, he tried to act the honorable part 
towards the person whom he had betrayed, 
as honorably as a man could under those 
circumstances, I mean, and he provided as 
best he could for her and for her little one. 
Then he pulled himself together and tried to 
live a clean life, and I believe he succeeded. 
He dwelt with his wife; he went to church; 
he went about his business. But day by day 
and year by year conscience tracked him, 
tracked him, tracked him to the grave. It 
was the most pitiful, the most awful thing 
that I have ever faced during my more than 
twenty years of ministry. 

The thing lay in the man. The emotion 
which stirred him in itself was human. 
It was a part of the endowment of God; 
but when a man, says Christ, built as a man 
is, with all the powers and faculties of a 
man, going through the circumstances of 
the ordinary day, meeting with ordinary 
human beings, when a man becomes an ani- 
mal, deliberately an animal; when he ceases 
to be rational, ceases to be moral, ceases to 
be spiritual, but becomes an animal, and is 
determined that he will gratify his animal 
propensities, even though he destroys a 
soul and sends it wailing through time and 
through eternity, when a man does that, 
a man sins within himself. 

Now in the life of Jesus all of that had 
to be withstood, because Jesus had to go 
into our world. He became a man in 
order that He might travail for the sins 
of men who had gone their way to their 
doom. We have not been thinking enough 
during these recent years—I do not know 
how my brethren in the ministry have felt 
about it—but it has been so easy for us to 
lay hold upon certain glib phrases and to 
imagine that in that way we were explain- 
ing the awful mystery of redemption and 
what it meant for us to be delivered from 
the bondage of sin. For instance, some 
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fifty or sixty years ago, certain clergymen 
in England, and later in America, began 
to talk about God dying upon Calvary. 
Have you never heard that phrase? It was 
God who died on Calvary! Our fore- 
fathers would never have used an expres- 
sion of that kind. It was not God dying 
upon Calvary. It was Jesus Christ, Who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, Who died 
upon Calvary. It was Jesus Christ, Who 
was possessed of a real body and a real 
mentality and a real moral nature, Who 
went our way and fought with the evil 
beasts that beset our days and subdued 
them one by one, Who, confronting the 
issue, taking the risk, sweating great drops 
of blood, kept clean and sinless, walking 
a way that was solitary, the way of an- 
guish, the way that was so awful that He 
sought to escape it through bitter crying 
and tears. It was that way and only that 
way that a man could go who should be 
worthy to die for the redemption of men. 
Don’t empty that tragic hour on Calvary. 
It was the consummation of thirty-three 
years of trial. A Man, in a world which 
we had vitiated, came to do a work, came 
to unlock prison doors, that we human souls 
might walk upright, clean-hearted, clear- 
eyed, through this world which God made. 

In His temptation, realizing that it was 
a most real thing, I want you to notice 
just what was the immediacy of the chal- 
lenge which confronted Jesus. The cir- 
cumstances are, of course, quite familiar 
to you. For thirty years He had been 
unfolding from less to greater, growing 
in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 
God and man, entering into the life of His 
people, entering into the history of the 
Jewish race, reading the Scriptures, pon- 
dering upon the message of the prophets, 
unfolding through youth and manhood up 
to the great but tremendous hour when 
the challenge came to Him. In the bap- 
tism of John He set Himself apart to the 
Messianic work, and waited for the anoint- 
ing from God unto the office and voca- 
tion of the Christ. And when He was bap- 
tized of John in the Jordan, and when the 
voice spoke to Him there, to the inner- 
most soul of Him, “Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased,” then 
the Holy Ghost came upon Him and 
anointed Him, and the wonderful thing that 
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had happened to Him impelled Him to 
solitude. And out into the wilderness He 
went to face His vocation, to realize pre- 
cisely what it was that He was to discover 
for Himself, the significance of this key 
which was now placed in His hands, 
whereby He was to open the prison house 
to them that are bound. And it was there, 
whilst facing the whole issue, whilst peer- 
ing into the distance and realizing that the 
way along which He was appointed to go 
was the way of sorrow, the way of a man 
of grief, realizing that now He must go out 
into the unknown to bear the sin of many, 
to be “despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief,” realizing all that, at last He comes 
face to face with certain immediate issues, 
and He is tempted along three ways with 
which, after all, you and I are immediately 
acquainted. He is tempted along the way 
of comfort, and fame, and power. 

First of all, He was tempted along the 
pathway of comfort. He was in the wil- 
derness because of a spiritual experience. 
He was in the wilderness, having elected to 
go there. It was perfectly possible for 
Him to terminate the hunger at once. He 
had only to turn His face towards yonder 
village, or towards yonder tent, and the 
hunger might immediately be assuaged. 
But He was here as One Who was realiz- 
ing Himself, One Who was discovering 
’ His own soul, and as One Who was enter- 
ing into the eternal purpose of God. Power 
He undoubtedly possessed, but it was not 
the power which was to make it perfectly 
easy for Him to dwell in a desert place 
and feed at the banqueting table of God 
without any immediate effort on His part. 
He was human, and He must therefore 
face the responsibility of our human career. 
He had elected to go our way, to carry our 
burden, to solve our problem, and He must 
do it with our resources. That was His 
first temptation, the temptation to use the 
power which He might use when He con- 
fronted a multitude of people who were 
a long way from home, who were exhausted 
with their traveling, and had nothing to eat. 
But He must not use this power in order 
that He might dwell in comfort. 

And the other temptation which came 
to Him was equally subtle. It is inevitable, 
if a man is to be a leader of men, if a 
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man is to be the guide of a whole nation, 
of a whole generation, leading them into 
the way of God, if a man is building up the 
kingdom of God, which is righteousness,— 
it is inevitable that he should become fa- 
mous. Fame came to Christ. It was in- 
evitable that it should come to Him, but 
the suggestion that in a moment of time, 
just because He had a consciousness within 
Himself that He was the anointed of God, 
that He could go to the pinnacle of the 
temple, and there in the midst of the 
thronged streets of Jerusalem He should 
throw Himself down, and a great and stu- 
pendous and extraordinary act should take 
place, the angels bearing Him up lest He 
should dash His foot against a stone, that 
He should in this wise gain fame and enter 
upon His career, beginning in this spectacu- 
lar fashion—that He should do this He knew 
could not be. It was a temptation which 
was real and tremendous in its appeal. It 
must be rejected by this Christ, Who, if 
He is to be known among men, if He is to 
be famous among men, must win His 
fame by His character and by’the thing He 
must be when He walks through the com- 
mon streets, in connection with common 
affairs and common experience. 

So again, the temptation to power, such 
a temptation as came to Christ, was most 
subtle and most real. It has come to many 
men since Christ. It came to Napoleon. It 
has recently come to another of the 
crowned heads of Europe, the idea that, 
after all, we peoples are a number of little 
nations, and that a strong man may exer- 
cise his lordship over these groups. The 
exercise of power, political power! “If 
Thou wilt bow down and worship me, I 
will give Thee all the nationalities that are 
on the face of the earth!” Worship me! 
The spirit of worldliness. There is the 
temptation that came to Christ, a tempta- 
tion that was real and pressing, a tempta- 
tion that had strong appealing power. But 
He chose to win His power and His author- 
ity over men in a different way from that. 
Seeing the alternate routes, He chose to 
walk the way of sorrow, the way of love, 
the way of sacrifice, the way of death, and 


_ through that way at last He was able to 


say to men, “All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth.” 
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Now it was along this way that the 
Master trod, passing alternate routes, hav- 
ing the power of choice, the real power 
of choice. He elected to choose the way 
of righteousness, the way of self-abnega- 
tion. He chose to follow the will of God, 
and that only, and that at all risks and all 
costs of His fidelity. Men who looked 
upon Him said, “He is sinless.” And be- 
cause of His sinlessness He was able to 
make an offering of Himself unto God 
whereby you and I may be delivered from 
the bondage of sin and enter into the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God. 

Now I have but one other word to say, 
and it is this. I am quite sure that as we 
Christian people come to realize more and 
more all that was involved in the surrender 
of Christ, as we come to realize His kin- 
ship with us in the common experience of 
our lives, we are going to feel, first of all, 
the challenge of comparison, for what He 
was as He trod our own common earth, 
possessed of our human nature, that we 
ought to be. Every one of us knows that 
he ought to be like Christ. He left us an 
example, that we should follow in His 
steps. “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin,” says the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The implication 
is that we should have done so; the mani- 
fest fact is that we have not done so. When 
I discover that I have not, and that He did, 
then I know that I have fallen from that 
estate. Here is the measure of my sin and 
my disgrace. Here is also the measure 
of the ladder that I must climb, if I am 
ever to stand before God. It is that con- 
sciousness of the distance between myself 
and Christ which is the measure of my sin. 
And how far it is! 

Did you ever talk to any saintly soul 
about the vision, any man or womah who 
had spent long years in striving through 
the grace of Christ to become pure, to be 
sanctified, to be set apart as a vessel that 
is meet for the Master’s use? Were you 
not impressed by the fact that the further 
they got on with the journey the further 
it seemed to them to be from the goal? 
The nearer, as we imagined, that they were 
approximating to Christ, the greater ap- 
peared to be the distance to them, and He 
was always to them in those moments not 
merely “a good paragon, a crystal Christ,” 


fully consecrated to 
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but something vaster, something greater, 
something more, and more remote than 
even that. I say that the consciousness 
that He encountered my difficulty and my 
temptation and yet was and is what He is, 
is the measure of my failure and my need. 
That is the first tremendous fact, and I 
am sure that we people in the Christian 
Church need to realize it once more. We 
are so self-complacent. We go through 
the incidents of the ordinary day, and, 
notwithstanding all of our profession, we 
kneel down and pray at night in the most 
perfunctory manner, “I have sinned! O 
Lord, forgive me. Thou art my Saviour; 
therefore I sleep in peace.” Ah, in the 
present day there is very little travailing of 
soul, very little of that travailing of soul 
which characterized our fathers. We peo- 
ple in church are very seldom heard saying 
now, “Where is the blessedness I knew 
when first I saw the Lord?” because the 
ambition to be Christlike seems to be want- 
ing among us. I am sure the Christian 
Church will allow me to say this word. 
She is impoverished because she fails to 
regard her Lord and to measure herself 
according to His imperial standard. 

And then the other word that I want to 
say to you is this, because He went through 
my travail and won the battle, because He 
was made “perfect through sufferings,” and 
did not flinch from the pain, because He 
“resisted unto blood, striving against sin,” 
I am therefore able to look to Him not 
merely as one of my own kind who fought 
His battle and won it, but as One Who 
in the midst of His struggling, of His 
fighting, of His resisting, engaged to do it 
not merely that He might glorify God on 
His own part, but that somehow or other 
He might fight the battle with all its impli- 
cations for me and you and all His human 
kindred. It was a great, a tremendous, a 
colossal task which He undertook, that with 
all the risk He would be good, pure and 
righteousness and 
truth and justice and brotherhood for the 
sake of all the sons of men. When I know 
that He conquered, when I know that God, 
using one of our own brethren as His 
anointed, saw Him emerge at last as One 
fully consecrated to the doing of His holy 
will, and accepted Him, then I know that 
the prison house is open, that the chains 
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are broken, that I, my captive soul being set 
free through the grace which is mediated 
through Christ, may now begin the onward 
march, may now begin the triumphant pro- 
cess which, somehow or other, some when 
or other, will enable me in some way, not 
merely to suggest Christ, but also to attain 
unto His fullgrown manhood. That is the 
apostolic vision. May it come to us, and 
because of its glory, because of all its 
implications, because it means that I be- 


THE MOTIVE OF 
Rev. James I. 


I am debtor. 


Paul salutes the church in Rome, and 
says, “To all that be in Rome, beloved of 
God, called to be saints: Grace to you and 
peace from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He tells them how proud 
he is of them, and says, “I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ for you all, that your 
faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world.” He tells them of his profound 
concern for them, and says, “For God is 
my witness, whom I serve with my spirit 
in the gospel of his Son, that without ceas- 
ing I make mention of you always in my 
prayers.” He tells them how homesick he 
is to see them, and says, “For I long to see 
you, that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift, to the end ye may be estab- 
lished.” 

And then, before he knows it, he has 
given himself away. He has laid his life 
bare and open before them. He has named 
the thing in his great soul that cuts to 
the bone. He says, “I am debtor.” There 
is the motive that drove his life. There is 
the dynamo that ran all his tireless activi- 
ties. There is the life motor which fur- 
nished the power to hand and head and 
heart. 

Life is to be estimated by its motives. 
It is not to be estimated by its pretensions. 
Pretensions are cheap. They are not as a 
rule sincere. They make claims based on 
fictitious assets. The world has long since . 
ceased to give anything but scorn and con- 
tempt to pretense. 
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come associated with the blessed fraternity 
of those who through their lives, their 
prayers, their purposes, would take part in 
the eternal purpose of God and hasten its 
consummation, in which many sons shall 
come to glory, I shall find that life has been 
altogether worth while! My God has re- 
deemed me to Himself as a peculiar person, 
one who is separated and consecrated unto 
good works, unto the doing of the will of 
my Father Who is in heaven. 


A GREAT LIFE. 
Vance, D. D. 


It is not to be estimated by professions. 
It is easy to profess. It takes no red blood. 
It calls for no sacrifice. It demands no 
Golgotha. Profession need not dig deeper 
than the skin into a man’s life. We would 
rather people would profess less and prac- 
tise more. 

It is not to be estimated even by aspira- 
tions. It is a fine thing to aspire. It is a 
great thing to lift your face to heaven, and 
long to enter in. But aspiration may be 
sordid. It may be selfish. It may be the 
ambition of a small soul out for nothing 
under God’s heaven but its own betterment. 

It is not to be estimated chiefly by its 
products, by its actual output, by its deeds, 
for we want to know what is back of a 
man’s deeds. It is not what he does, but 
why he does it. He may be doing a thing 
that is fine in itself, but if his motive is 
yellow, his deed is soon streaked with yel- 
low. He may seem to be heroic, but if he 
is prompted by considerations that are base, 
his motive blackens and defames his deeds. 

It is the motive that is the unerring and 
infallible barometer of life. What is your 
motive? Why are you doing what you do? 
Why are you seeking what you seek? What 
sustains you? What drives you? What 
is the thing that digs down to the bone in 
your soul? You have given yourself away 
when you have named your motive, for 
your motive is the dynamo that drives your 
life. 

This is the way we estimate everything 
else. If you want to take the measure of 
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an automobile, you do more than examine 
the upholstery and look at the paint and 
measure the wheel base. You lift the hood 
and scrutinize the engine. 
driving thing there tells the story. The 
size of the motor is the size of the car, 
and what the motor is to the car, motive 
is to life. If you want to take the measure 
of a train, you must do more than count 
the coaches and photograph the crew. You 
must lay your hand alongside of the engi- 
neer’s on the throttle, and get the tonnage 
of the locomotive. It is the thing that 
pulls the train, that rates it, and what the 
throttle is to the train, motive is to life. 
If you would estimate a factory, you must 
do more than count the machines and in- 
vestigate the pay roll and inspect the 
grounds.. You must visit the power house. 
The size of the plant is the size of its 
power, and what the power house is to the 
factory, motive is to life. The size of your 
motive is the size of your life. 

Therefore, Paul gives himself away when 
he names his motive. He lays bare his 
soul. What will such a man say about a 
thing so supreme? His career was geared 
to the highest man-power that ever drove a 
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life. Paul was one of the greatest men 
the world has known. Some consider him 
the greatest, and rank him next to that 
matchless One Who was Divine as well as 
human. Surely it is worth while to dis- 
cover his secret, to get at his explanation. 
Here it is. “I am debtor.” That was all. 
It was quite sufficient. “I am debtor,” and 
therefore all the rest. 

What does he mean? How did he get 
in debt? What have his creditors ever done 
to place him under a life obligation? Most 
of them have never seen him. They have 
never heard him. They know nothing 
about him. They are not concerned that 
he make payment. Then why is Paul so 
loaded down with debt? It is perfectly 
evident. He feels that he has what the 
world needs. He has come into possession 
of a blessing that must be shared; not 
because the world has ever done anything 
for him, but because he is where he can 
do something for the world, Paul har- 
nesses his life to the matchless dynamic of 
service, and says, “I am debtor.” 

And so Paul lifts his motive out of a life 
experience. He is not saying this because 
he cherishes certain altruistic sentiments, 
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or entertains certain theories of ethical 
culture. He could stand with the best in 
these, but debt was more than an academic 
question with Paul. It was a thing that 
broke in on him in his biggest mood. It 
was a conviction inwrought into the very 
fiber of his life. It was something he had 
learned, not at school nor by observation, 
but in an experience that shook his life to 
its foundations. What was that experi- 
ence? 

Paul’s life motive was not born of hu- 
manitarianism. Some get their motives 
there. They see what people need. They 
behold the woe and misery of the world, 
and feel that they can help, and that be- 
cause there is need, they are debtors. Such 
debts are sometimes repudiated, especially 
when the beneficiaries of our humanitarian 
impulses turn against us. 

It was not born of political or social 
expediency. Some get their motive there. 
They feel that they have a theory that will 
save the world. If they can only get it 
accepted, all will be well. Paul felt that 
way about his Gospel. But I think his mo- 
tive digs deeper into his life than his esti- 
mate of the preciousness of the Gospel, 
and his belief that it was the one thing 
that would save the world. 

Neither was it born of any belief in his 
personal ability or fitness. Some are self- 
conscious of their powers of leadership. 
Some nations are obsessed with their own 
superlative culture, and feel called to make 
the rest of the world like themselves. 
Paul certainly had ability, but he was not 
conscious of it. Never was there a man 
more humble. He said he was not worthy 
to be called an apostle, that he was the least 
of all saints, that he was the chief of sin- 
ners. It was not because he felt himself 
to be a superman that he said, “I am 
debtor.” 

His motive was begotten of a super- 
natural experience. Some do not like the 
word “supernatural.” I have never learned 
to get along without it. I have never been 
able to classify some things in any other 
way. They are so big that all vocabularies 
run out, and all phrases fall short. I am 
glad there are some things too big for the 
phraseology of the natural. Paul’s life mo- 
tive was born of contact with the eternal. 

Let us follow him on his way to Damas- 
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cus and see God halt him and blaze the light 
of heaven around his astonished spirit. 
Let us listen to the voice which said: “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” and to 
Paul’s reply: “Who art thou, Lord?” and 
to Christ’s answer: “I am Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom thou persecutest.” At last the 
unavoidable Christ fills the road and blocks 
the way. Paul sees the Crucified. He is 
face to face with the Hero of Calvary. 
Trembling and astonished, his great soul 
falls down in full and passionate surrender 
to Christ, and’ says, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” The motive that is hence- 
forth to master his life has been born. 
Paul’s conversion differed radically from 
that of the other apostles. They first came 
to know Christ as man, and slowly His 
godhood dawned on them. Paul first came 
face to face with Christ as God, and in- 
stantaneously His glorious deity flashed on 
him in all its mighty and compelling power. 
In a sheet of blinding glory light, Paul had 
a revelation of what he owed, not to his 
nation or age, not to society or civilization, 
but of what he owed to One Who loved 
him and died for him. Then and there his 
great soul surrendered to its supreme life 
motive, and he said: “I am debtor. What 
things were gain to me, those I counted 
loss for Christ; yea, doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord!” 
Elsewhere he describes his motive in 
somewhat different language, but in words 
which mean the same. In one place he 
says, “The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
What he means, of course, is that he had 
gotten such a conception of the Saviour’s 
love that his whole life is dominated and 
controlled by obligation to Christ. In an- 
other place he says, “I could wish myself 
accursed for my brethren,” but it is more 
than nationalism that is playing on his 
soul. It is more than patriotism. It is a 
passionate yearning that Christ may see of 
the travail of his soul, and be satisfied. 
Let us try to form some estimate of the 
driving power of this motive in Paul’s life. 
Let us consider how it widened his hori- 
zon. He says, “I am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the barbarians, both to the 
He seems to 
say: “I am more than a Jew. I am a 
citizen of the world.” He has become a 
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cosmopolitan, an internationalist, because 
he has caught Christ’s world vision. Being 
a debtor to Christ, he must see what Christ 
sees. He must be concerned for those for 
whom Christ is concerned. He must take 
on his heart the burdens which rest on 
Christ’s heart, and on his shoulder the load 
Christ carries. He must spend and be 
spent, to do everything anywhere Christ 
wants done. 

Let us consider what it summoned him 
‘to endure. He never broke down before 
anything. He felt that wherever he went, 
bonds and imprisonment awaited him. But 
he was not disturbed. It was a part of 
the debt he delighted to pay. One night 
he is in jail with Silas. He is spending 
the time singing. He is not unhappy. He 
is paying the debt he delighted to pay. He 
is doing something for the Hero of Cal- 
vary. He is shipwrecked. He is stoned. 
Read the catalogue of his trials in the 
eleventh chapter of Second Corinthians. He 
was ready for anything. His motive never 
drew back before any cross. He had seen 
Christ’s Cross, and all other crosses were 
small. 

Let us think of what this motive enabled 
him to achieve. Follow him in his 
sionary journeys. He seemed to 
rest. Wherever he went he organized 
churches and was ever seeking out individ- 
uals. There was never a moment 
in his life. He was, never at a loss for 
something to do. He said, “I am debtor,” 
and that slew every dull, stale hour of life. 
See him in those pagan cities. Watch him 
at Ephesus. Why does he not throw up 
his task? Why does he keep on trying 
to stay that tide of licentiousness and idola- 
try? It is because he is debtor. See him 
in Athens. Listen to his great oration. 
And then hear the drivel of the crowd as 
they make comment on his speech. Why 
does he cast his pearls before swine? Why 
does he throw himself away in an impossi- 
ble venture? It is because he is debtor. 
See him in Jerusalem. Surely they will 
regard him in his own city. But here his 
treatment is most cruel. The mob try to 
kill him, and with difficulty the officers flee 
with him to a place of refuge. Hear them 
as they ride through the night to keep the 
prisoner from being killed. Why does Paul 
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It is because he was debtor. He 
never wavered on any battle line. 

It was this motive into which he dipped 
his pen when he came to write the larger 
part of the New Testament. What would 
the New Testament be without Paul’s con- 
tribution? He says, “I am debtor,’ and 
writes on, and there is no stain on his mes- 
sage. You can trust a man who writes with 
that motive behind his pen. Paul has 
earned the right to say as he draws near 
the close of his career: “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give me in that day.” Yet he also says: 
“T count not myself to have apprehended: 
but this one thing I do, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” It is as if 
he entered the very gates of heaven, sped 
across its shining portal by the same motive 
which drove him on earth. I fancy he is 
still serving his glorious Lord, and if some 
celestial questioner were to ask why, he 
would get the old answer, “I am debtor.” 

This is the motive of a great life. I 
grant you, people sometimes do big things 
from other motives, but they would be 
bigger if done from the best motive. There 
is something better than gain, than reward, 
than personal happiness. There is some- 
thing better than heaven. It is service. “TI 
am among you as he that serveth.” There is 
where we get near to God, and where we 
get like God. 

“T am debtor,’ not because people have 
done anything for me, or ever can. They 
may not know me. They may never know 
me. I am debtor because I have been 
blessed, because I have something they 
need, because there are hungry people in 
the world, and I have a loaf of bread, 
because there are thirsty people, and I can 
give them a cup of water, because there 
are issues that need championing, and I 
have a life to devote, because my country 
needs me, and I have something I can lay 
upon its altar. Because of all this, I am 
debtor. But this is not all. It is not even 
much. 

Because One loved me and gave Himself 
for me, I am debtor. We must get the 
supernatural element into our life if it is to 
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be really great. If we are to get hold 
of more man-power, we must have more 
than the power that is found in humani- 
tarianism, or in political and economic en- 
thusiasm, or in the exploitation of personal 
ability. We must get some of the Divine 
power which Paul felt when he said, “T 
can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” We must have a sense 
of debt that piles up before the Cross. 
How it piles up there! 

This is preéminently the Christian mo- 
tive. It is the thing that must drive the 
men and women who are to save the world. 
Nothing else will do it. Nothing else will 
last long enough, will lift high enough, will 
drive hard enough. “I am debtor.” 

In a peculiar sense, it is the motive which 
is driving the nation to-day. Why is 
America at war? What has taken us in? 
Why have our sons enlisted? Why are the 
people of this nation placing life and prop- 
erty at the disposal of their country? 
America has not gone to war for anything 
that she can get out of it. She is not 
driven by a lust for trade and power. She 
is not after territory or indemnity. 

It is the old motive. We are debtors. 
We have something the world needs. It is 
not our wealth or our power. It is our 
freedom. This is a holy war, because back 
of it is a holy motive. The mere fact that 
we are in a position to lend a hand, loads 
us down with obligation. 

A nation with such a motive is already 
victorious, for it is not what a nation does, 
but why it does it. No. nation that lays 
itself on the altar of service makes a sacri- 
fice that God can despise. America will 
come out of this war with a glory time can 
never dim. 
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In a peculiar and preéminent sense, it is 
this motive which must drive the Christian 
Church in its world mission. Paul said, 
“As much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the Gospel.” He felt that the Gospel was 
what the world most needed. It was the 
best thing he knew anything about, and he 
felt that his supreme obligation was to 
proclaim it. 

This is the supreme obligation of the 
Christian Church in America. America has 
world obligations which she can neither ~ 
evade nor repudiate. We will never meet 
these obligations so long as we withhold 
from other nations the one thing that has 
made us great, and by every test and meas- 
ure that fair and farseeing men can apply 
that thing is Christianity. We can give the 
weaker nations opium, and they will curse 
us. We can give them up-to-date methods 
and weapons of war, and they may destroy 
us. We can give them the tools of industry, 
of education, and of commerce, and they 
may undo themselves. But if we will give 
them the Gospel, it will save them. It will 
make them great and happy and useful. 

What has been done for us increases our 
debt. What the Gospel has‘done for us it 
will do for every other nation. The success 
of the Gospel in non-Christian lands is the 
modern miracle. Wherever it has been 
proclaimed, it has proven itself to be “the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

Should the Church repudiate its debt, it 
will not only discredit itself, but it will 
soon discover that it has adopted the most 
speedy method for its own decay. The only 
thing that will keep the Church virile and 
sweet is to be everlastingly paying the one 
debt that never can be paid. 


PAUL’S GOSPEL. 


Rev. James I. Vance, D. D. 


I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; to the 
ae first, and also to the Greek. Romans 
4. 16. 


A man reveals himself in what he writes. 


A book is the lengthened shadow of a hu- 


man personality. The Book of Romans in 
the New Testament is a revelation of the 


inner spiritual experience of St. Paul. It 
is a portrait of the great apostle. It is 
the greatest book Paul ever wrote. 

Its theme is redemption, personal and so- 
cial, individual and national, international 
and racial, for the Jew and the Gentile, for 


‘the Greek and the Roman, for the wide 


world and for all time. It is a great theme. 
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Never did writer set pen to paper driven 
by a bigger theme. Never did thought 
fight for utterance in brain or on lip to 
tell a more enchanting story. How is man 
to be saved? How is human nature to be 
changed? How is the beast in man to be 
dethroned and the angel in man to be 
imprisoned? How are slavery and savagery 
and despotism, how are race hatred and 
caste and superstition and all that brood 
of hell that has broken loose on earth to 
be rounded up and destroyed? How is 
this lost world to be brought back to God? 
This is the story of Paul’s greatest book, 
written to the church in the chief city of 
the ancient world. 

His method is the Gospel. He says he 
has no hope of either personal or social 
redemption, of either national or racial 
salvation, save through the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Here on the opening page of his 
greatest book he flies his flag and pro- 
claims his creed. His announcement rings 
with defiance. It shouts with confidence. 
It soars like a challenge. It smites like a 
summons to battle. The man is aflame with 
his theme. He is what he says. He has 
cut all bridges behind him. He sees but 
one road before him. He wants none other. 
It is long enough and strong enough and 
straight enough and safe enough to take 
him to his goal. “For,” says this man who 
feels that he is debtor to the world, “I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.” 

To feel the full force of what he says, 
we must group about this statement the age 
in which it was uttered. It was an age 
that was spiritually bankrupt. Heathenism 
and Judaism were both decadent. Mer 
had become disgusted with the polytheism 
of the Greeks and Romans until the intelli- 
gent people of that day not only rejected 
but ridiculed it. Skepticism was well-nigh 
universal. The two preéminent systems of 
philosophy, the stoic and the platonic, were 
discredited. Stoicism inculcated blind res- 
ignation to unalterable necessity, and 
doomed men to an unconscious hereafter. 
Platonism befogged the common mind with 
a mythological system that was incompre- 
hensible, and promised what it could not 
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accomplish, and created hopes it could not 
satisfy. 

The situation among the Jews was no 
better. Their religion had degenerated into 
a dead formalism. Three schools prom- 
ised, but not one performed. The Phar- 
isees were ritualists. The Sadducees were 
skeptics. The Essenes were mystics. They 
all broke down before the evils of the day. 
Not one of them had a restraint strong 
enough to stay the tide that was running 
toward ruin. Not one of them could fur- 
nish an inspiration splendid enough to 
make men hope. 

Into this world, spiritually bankrupt, into 
this age of despair, into this state of society 
whose attitude toward life was an alloy 
of skepticism and superstition, Paul comes 
with the Gospel. 

He was qualified to act before such a 
situation. By birth a Jew, by birthplace a 
Roman, by natural gifts a capable leader, 
by education one of the foremost scholars 
of his day, and by training, travel and asso- 
ciation a cosmopolitan, Paul was fitted for 
both the negative and positive side of world 
leadership. He could rout the Stoic and 
the Platonist on their own ground. He had 
traversed the sterile paths of the Pharisee 
and the Sadducee and the Essene, and knew 
that they led nowhere. He was the one 
man of that spiritually bankrupt age with 
an asset,—fitted by nature and experience 
to lead the world, if only he can find the 
road that leads to life! 

And now he declares he has found the 
road. He discovered it that day on the 
way to Damascus when a voice from 
heaven halted him in his blind career of 
bigotry and hate, and a celestial hand 
touched his sightless soul with a vision 
of the truth. There in that mystical ex- 
perience of his conversion he met a Sav- 
iour, and found and felt a power that could 
redeem the world. He has something that 
will lift the pall of despair which hangs 
over the race, something which will slay 
its skepticism and superstition, which will 
lay a hand of restraint on its animal ex- 
cesses, and rebuke its damning follies, and 
star with fadeless and immortal hope the 
destiny that has gone bankrupt. It is the 
Gospel of Him Who was crucified on Cal- 
vary’s Cross. “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power of 
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God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

In the remaining portion of this first 
chapter, he arraigns the Gentile world at 
the bar of its own experience, and shows 
how it has gone from bad to worse in the 
effort to save itself by its works. Then 
in the second and third chapters, he turns 
to his own people, the Jews, and convicts 
them of a course as calamitous. With these 
two spectacles of world failure to find 
redemption in any of the philosophies or 
systems of the day before them, he sum- 
mons men with increasing conhdence to the 
Cross of Christ, and expounds his gospel. 

Without a fear, he flings himself out 
on his age, in the confident affirmation that 
the Gospel will save the world. He stakes 
everything on this faith, and he has much 
to stake. He is no parvenw, no disinherited 
adventurer, no cheap religious promoter; 
never did any man give up more for his 
cause than Paul gave up when he espoused 
the Gospel. 

He sacrificed nationalism. He 
an outcast among his own people. 


became 
Wher- 
ever he went, he found himself branded. 
The Jews hated him. They felt that he was 
disloyal, apostate, a traitor. To the Jew 
there was no deeper hell. In no people 
has the spirit of nationalism been so 
strongly developed. What persecutions 
they have endured rather than be disloyal 
to Israel! You can read the story in the 
outrages that have been heaped upon them 


for centuries in well-nigh every country of . 


the world. You can find this story of per- 
secution wherever the Jew has gone. It 
was hard for Paul to face the reproach of 
turning his back on his own people. He 
did face it. He sacrificed nationalism. 

He gave up his professional prospects. 
He was the first man of his nation. He 
was already high in influence and position, 
the coming man of his country. He might 
have had anything the people could give 
him of place or power, of honor, fame, 
or property. But he turned his back on it 
all, and went out despised, persecuted, 
hated, branded. 

He surrendered personal ease and safety. 
“Ti have called thee to suffer,” was the 
word which met him on the threshold of 
his work. Bonds and imprisonment awaited 

him wherever he went. He was a wanderer 
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on the face of the earth. Read the recital 
of his trials and hardships. He does not 
write as one who complains, but rather as 
one who boasts. He is not cast down. He 
is elated. See him as he lifts his head 
and says: “I am an ambassador in bonds. 
All things are mine. What things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ.” 
It was not an empty boast. Watch him as 
he makes good his boast. Follow him from 
city to city. See them as they stone him 
and scourge him and drag him outside the 
town and fling his body on the ash heap 
and leave him for dead. He is not dis- 
turbed. See him in shipwrecks and im- 
prisonments. He is not anxious. He has 
a great conviction. It is that this Gospel 
for which he suffers the loss of all things 
is worth the price. 

The boldness of his venture is enhanced 
when we consider how the Gospel was then 
despised and scorned. A cross was then 
a term of reproach. It is very different 
now. Things have changed. There are 
centuries of vindication on the side of the 
Gospel. There are eras of progress and 
campaigns of victory. The foremost na- 
tions of the world have espoused the Gos- 
pel. The leaders of the race give their 
It requires no great 
courage to be a Christian now, but the tide 
was all the other way then. It did not 
daunt Paul. Despite all it cost him, and 
in the face of all the ridicule and reproach 
with which a scornful and skeptical age 
greeted the Cross, he says, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel.” 

Paul made no mistake. The Gospel 
justified his confidence in it. As he went 
up and down the earth proclaiming the 
message, the people stopped to listen, and 
if they listened long enough, they threw 
away their old gods, and knelt at that 
bloodstained Cross. Wherever he preached 
it, the Gospel flourished and bore fruit. In - 
wicked cities Christian churches were or- 
ganized. In centers of caste and hate and 
greed, love began to™cast its spell. Good 
will started to climb toward the throne. 
The beauty of holiness appeared. The 
ghastliness and ghouligshness of vice and sin 
were unmasked, and men began to say to 
each other, “After all there is something 


homage to Christ. 


‘worth living for.” 


Individual character was rehabilitated. 
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It was seen that “the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” Hardened 
consciences were made tender. Enfeebled 
wills were recharged with power. Faith 
took the place of doubt, hope of despair, 
and love of greed. The Gospel began to 
do what the systems of the Stoics and Pla- 
tonists had been powerless to do, what 
the ritualists of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees and Essenes were unable to accom- 
plish. It began to re-create human nature. 

Society was changed. 
treat each other better. Slavery was chal- 
lenged. It was a long time before it was 
destroyed, but it was doomed the day it 
was challenged. As the Gospel was 
preached, men began to say, “We must re- 
spect the image of God in the face of our 
fellow men.” “We must not treat human 
life as a chattel. We are brothers.” “We 
must bear each other’s burdens.” Loads 
grew lighter, and the day brighter, and the 
way easier for the tired and lonely and 
desolate in a world that had all but ceased 
to hope. 

Governments were changed. It was a 
bad day for despots when the Gospel began 
to be preached. Slowly but surely the 
movement got under way which was to 
sound the doom of tyranny and absolutism. 
As the Gospel was proclaimed, the worth 
of the individual was discovered, and with 
his worth, his rights. Might ceased to be 
a synonym of right, and force was dis- 
credited as a method of civilization. 
Thrones crumbled, republics sprang up, and 
there was an open door and a place in the 
sun for the world’s weakened poor wher- 
ever the Gospel was preached. 

And the Gospel has spread. The marvel 
of its progress is the wonder of the world. 
Its numerical progress is nothing short of 
a miracle, but more significant is the in- 
visible and permeating progress of its 
ideals. It is like leaven, like light. Noth- 
ing can stop it. No power on earth can 
prevent the progress of the Gospel. As 
well try to chain down the sun, to lasso 
the stars, to halt the incoming tide, to re- 
verse the seasons, to dam a river. 

The Gospel has vindicated Paul’s faith 
in it. He was big enough to see what was 
in the Gospel from the start, before all 
this had come to pass. Without a fear 
he championed the Cross, and proclaimed 


People began to 


_ must be saved from within. 
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the Gospel as the only redemption for the 
individual and society. If he could say 
then, “I am not ashamed of the gospel,” 
how much more could he say it now? If,. 
as he stood back there amid the ruin of 
society and the despair of a race that had 
gone on the rocks, facing a colossal ‘task 
and leaning on a despised and contemned 
Cross, he could say, “I am not ashamed of 
the gospel,” with what bounding confi- 
dence and holy enthusiasm he could say 
the same to-day! 

The Gospel is the hope of the world. It 
is the only hope. It is the all-sufficient 
hope. It is the hope of the individual. 
“There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” It is doing its work before our 
eyes to-day. It has lost none of its power. 
We do not need to go back to ancient his- 
tory. One might believe in Christ for what 
He did. He cannot but believe in Him 
for what He does. ’ 

It is the hope of society. Society will 
never be saved with systems of philosophy 
or rituals of worship or political and eco- 
nomic theories. The road is strewn with 
the failure of these things. There is needed 
more than law. Legislation is not so much 
a cause as it is an effect. Good laws are 
a by-product of redemption. Society gets 
better laws not to save people, but rather 
because people have been saved. Society 
What if good 
laws are enacted and people remain devil- 
ish? It is the Gospel of Christ that saves. 
It alone has saving power. 

It is the hope of a new world. Some- 
times we almost cease to hope for a new 
world. Things get so bad that we are in 
despair. But “the old order changeth, giv- 
ing place to new.” God is building a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. The new age is coming, 
the age of fraternity and peace, of security 
and brotherhood. It is coming not only 
after, but during the war. Barriers are 
being broken down, and hoary iniquities 
are losing their grip, and everything good 
is getting a firmer footing in this world. 

Paul’s creed is the creed for the times 
and world in which we live. The Gospel 
was never more needed than right now. 
It never challenged the situation with more 
commanding confidence. I am not de- 
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pressed over the problems and disturbances 
of our day. They do not discredit the 


Gospel. They demand it. They create its 
peerless opportunity. It alone can meet 
the issue. 


The men who are needed for these times 
are men who can face the situation as Paul 
did that dead age in which he dwelt. The 
rebuilders of society must be believers in 
the Gospel. They must attack the prob- 
lems of the age with unwavering faith in 
the Cross. This is no time for skepticism, 
for shallow specifics, for the empty blether- 
ings of new thought. It is not a theory 
the world needs now. It is power, and a 
lot of it. It is power enough to drive 
society uphill. You will find such a moral 


OPTIMISM—PAUL’S 
Rev. James I. 


We are saved by hope. Romans vii. 24. 

The eighth chapter of Romans is the 
victory chapter of the Bible. It is the 
safety passage in this great epistle. Paul 
reaches a place where he ceases to argue 
and begins to claim; where he ceases to 
exclaim and begins to exult; where he 
pushes aside for the moment the great 
problems he has been considering, and sur- 
renders himself to a contemplation of some 
of his sublime assets. In the midst of this 
holy reverie of victory and safety, he lifts 
his face toward the morning, and says, 
“We are saved by hope.” 

We are not saved by despair, but by 
hope. We are not saved by seeing how 
bad things are, but by seeing how good 
they are going to be. We are not saved 
by dwelling on our difficulties, but by 
counting our blessings. We are not saved 
by our fears, but by our faiths. We are 
saved by hope. 

Hope is more than a mood of cheerful- 
ness. It is far more than a bright and 
happy disposition. It is decidedly more 
than a disinclination to take life seriously. 
Indeed, there is nothing more serious than 
hope, and nothing should be .more scien- 
tific. Hope is careful of the facts. It is 
careful not to underestimate difficulties, 
nor blind itself to the strength of its foes; 
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dynamo in the Gospel, and in the Gospel 
alone, for the Gospel is not the power of 
men, but the power.of God. 

The men who face the future with this 
dynamic of redemption must be those who 
have experienced its power in their own 
lives. Paul was not quoting from the pages 
of a book when he said, “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel.” He was writing out of his 
heart. He had dipped his pen in his life- 
blood. He knew what he believed, because 
he knew Whom he believed. What the 
world needs to-day is a man who has been 
to Calvary, to whom the Cross is not a 
decoration, but an incarnation, and who 
can say, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel, 
for it is the power of God in my own life!” 


ATTITUDE TO LIFE. 


Vance, D. D. 


but hope looks past all of these to the 
eternal and infinite resources at the disposal 
of faith, Hope sees how things are going 
to be when God has His way. It discovers 
the invisible. It sees the celestial allies 
the prophet’s servant saw when his eyes 
were open, until it begins to exclaim, “The 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.” Since hope is all of this, it is un- 
disturbed and undismayed. It is serene and 
happy, for it knows that in the blackest 
night the dawn approaches, and in what 
at the time seems defeat victory is assured. 

And so hope is the gospel of optimism. 
It is that philosophy of life which knows 
that “all things work together for good.” 
It is the creed that the best is yet to be, 
and that therefore we may face any situa- 
tion with triumphant confidence and imper- 
turbable peace. 

This was the life attitude of Paul. He 
had enough to worry any man to death. 
On every side he faced uncompromising 
opposition. His enemies never gave him 
any rest. They resorted to every device 
which the ingenuity of hate could invent 
to plague his life. He might well have 
been discouraged. An ordinary man would 
have grown sour and pessimistic. He might 


‘have said: “I have sacrificed all to serve 


Christ; surely if He has power and is 
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interested He would take better care of His 
servants !” 

But Paul’s troubles never became wor- 
ries. I do not mean that he was never 
heavy-hearted. He lived too close to his 
crucified Master to be a stranger to the 
moods of the Cross. So deeply did the 
iron enter his own soul that he could say, 
“T bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” But Paul’s confidence never 
wavered. He never thought of himself 
as whipped, nor of his cause as defeated. 
He was an optimist, and his attitude to life 
was that of unconquerable hope. 

See him as he faces obstacles. He is not 
blind to the things in his way. He does 
not say that they are not there, but they 
are there not to defeat him, but to help 
him win. Once he said, “A great door and 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are 
many adversaries.” The opposition was a 
part of the opportunity. You cannot han- 
dle a man who handles opposition that way. 

See him as he faces mean men, men who 
tried to trick him, men who played him 
false, men like Alexander the coppersmith, 
of whom he said, “Alexander the copper- 
smith did me much evil: the Lord reward 
him according to his works: of whom be 
thou ware also; for he hath greatly with- 
stood our words.” With that he dismisse 
the case. He seems to say that the Lord 
will take care of Alexander. It is not 
worth while for him to be disturbed over 
his rascality. What can you do with a 
man who disposes of his enemies in that 
way? You can never frighten him. You 
can never scare him from his duty. You 
can never intimidate or drive him from the 
field. He is invincible. 

See him before his work. The care of 
all the churches is on him, but it is not on 
his nerves. Sometimes we are depressed 
by what we have to do. Our work piles 
up. It looks like a mountain that is about 
to fall on us and crush us. We cry out 
against the size of our task. But you 
never hear Paul talking that way. Work 
never staggered him. It elated him. It 
summoned him. He said, “I can do all 
things through Christ.” You cannot give 
that kind of a man too much to do. You 
will never break his spirit with overwork. 

See Paul in peril, in the midst of that 
shipwreck on his way to Rome. Look into 


the scared faces of the passengers. Listen 
to their terrorized cries. See them as they 
rush hither and thither trying to devise 
some method of escape. Then look into 
the peaceful face of Paul. Listen to his 
voice of calm courage. Watch him as he 
stands there at ease, and hear him as he 
talks quietly to the frightened people. 
There will be no loss of life. He was a 
man whose soul was unafraid, whose 
mighty spirit could look death in the face 
and say, “All’s well!” 

See him in loneliness, on trial at Rome, 
in disgrace. His friends are all cowards. 
They are afraid to let it be known that they 
are his friends, lest they get into trouble. 
“At my first answer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me.” What of it? 
It was enough to make his spirit sag. But 
he does not seem cast down. Hear him as 
he talks on. “Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me.” You 
cannot make that kind of a man lonely. 
You cannot depress one who lives in un- 
broken fellowship with God. You cannot 
make him lonely who has the Infinite ever 
about him. 

Thus we find Paul in every experience 
of life. His optimism was not spasmodic 
nor intermittent, but steady and permanent. 
It was the habit of his life. It was the 
atmosphere in which he did his work. It 
was the attitude he took to everything he 
met along the road of service; whether the 
day was gay or gray, whether the load was 
light or heavy, whether the face was friend 
or foe, whether the lot was joy or gloom, 
Paul said, “I am saved by hope.” 

What was the secret of this great mood 
of life? Surely an optimism so splendid 
was not accidental. It was more than tem- 
peramental. It must have been fed from 
some unfailing and inexhaustible source. 
Paul’s hope must have been built on a 
great foundation. In the first part of this 
chapter the foundation is suggested. We 
find the things on which Paul’s optimism 
was built. 

The first was no condemnation. “There 
is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 
Why should one who has won his case at 
God’s bar be cast down? What can earthly 
courts ever do to convict a man whom 
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the courts of heaven have vindicated? Paul 
was thinking of the Cross. His cheerful- 
ness came from Calvary. His optimism 
rested on the Atonement. He was happy 
because the great reconciliation had taken 
place. His sins had been blotted out, and 
he could thenceforth walk the earth uncon- 
demned and unafraid. This is where op- 
timism starts. No man can have much of 
a hope who has never been saved. No 
cheerfulness is of much value that is chal- 
lenged at every step by God’s frown on sin. 
The people who are permanently happy in 
this world are those who live on friendly 
terms with God. 

The second thing is life. “If Christ be 
in you, the body is dead because of sin; 
but the Spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness.” Paul felt himself a new man. Some- 
thing had taken place in his soul that 
changed everything. His poor old body 
was the same, bruised and battered with 
the thorn in the flesh. But Christ lived 
in him, and because Christ was his life 
he was without fear. His foes could no 
more hurt him than they could hurt Christ. 
That is how optimism is sustained. No 
man can maintain his hope whose resources 
are confined to the senses. The world can 
pester the flesh, but it is powerless to batter 
down and destroy the life of the spirit. 
He whose life is hid with Christ in God 
is guaranteed against calamity. 

The third is adoption. “For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.” Paul felt that he was God’s 
Why should he be afraid? Why 
should anything scare or depress him? 
Why should he give way to melancholy? 
“For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have re- 
ceived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father.” This is where opti- 
mism is steadied. Why should God’s child 
be cast down? Earthly values break up 
and disappear. Losses come. Health and 
happiness and home are taken away, but 
our real treasures remain untouched. We 
are “heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together.” 
Therefore hope. “For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
“which shall be revealed in us.” 


son. 
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The fourth is expectation. “For the 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
Paul was looking for something big. He 
was gazing past the shadows for the sub- 


stance. It was not what he had, but what 
he commanded, that made life great. That 
is where optimism gets its horizon. The 


Christian is an expectant. He is looking 
for big things. The best is ahead of him. 
There are higher heights to climb, and 
lovelier sights to behold, and richer fields 
to enter. 

The fifth is prayer. “Likewise the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities: for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought: 
but the Spirit himself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” That is where optimism is fed 
and nourished. Paul was an optimist be- 
cause he was a man of prayer. He was in 
constant communication with the base of 
supplies. He believed in Christ Who said, 
“Ask and ye shall receive; seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” He leaned on Him Who said, “If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will and it shall 
be done unto you.” With that kind of a. 
bank account why should one ever be anx- 
ious? I do not see how a man who never 
prays can be optimistic. His cheerfulness 
will wither. Is there anything in prayer? 
If so, why should a Christian ever give 
way to despair? Suppose the situation is 
bad. God is on the throne. Suppose the 
world is in turmoil and confusion. God 
is on the throne. Suppose our loved ones 
are in danger. God is on the throne. “A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” 

These are some of the things on which 
Paul’s optimism was founded. He was 
uncondemned, alive in Christ, adopted, ex- 
pectant, tapping omnipotence, omniscience 
and omnipresence. with prayer. Is it any 
wonder that as he thinks of all this he 
exclaims, “We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his 
purpose.” Hope has leaped up into the 


realm of certitude. 


This is Christian optimism. If there is: 
one person in the world who should be an 
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optimist, it is the Christian. The Christian 
who is not an optimist is a heretic,—not a 
heretic of that comparatively harmless type 
which is unsound on questions of dogma 
and which formerly got itself burned at 
the stake, but now acquires a speedy noto- 
riety in the secular press,—but a heretic of 
a far worse and more dangerous type, who 
is unsound on the spirit and genius of 
Christianity, and whose pessimism not only 
slanders God but blocks the progress of His 
kingdom among men. 

Surely if there be one person who can 
front the future undismayed and sing a 
song of hope, it is he whose gospel is 
Calvary, whose might is God’s strength, 
whose allies are the invisible but invincible 
hosts of heaven, and whose message is the 
evangel of Divine love; and whose im- 
mortal hope shines like an undimmed star 
in the skies. It is no more possible for 
such a one to fail than it is for God to go 
bankrupt. 

Christian optimism is more than a spasm 
of forced gaiety. It faces ugly realities. 
Nowhere will you find the worst more 
faithfully portrayed and more frankly set 
down than in the Bible. The Bible calls 
‘things by their right names. It does not 
say that man is unfortunate, but a rebel. 
It does not say that he is a victim, bui a 
willful sinner. It does not say that he is 
sick, but dead in trespasses and sin. 

Not only so, but it tempts men to enlist 
not with a promise of reward, but with 
a demand for self-abnegation. Christ says 
to those who would enter His service: “You 
must give up everything, and be willing 
to go anywhere. If you follow Me, I 
promise you peril and hardship, sacrifice 
and loneliness, shame and death. If you 
follow Me you must give up home and 
parents, ease and comfort, and maybe life 
itself.” Any earthly government that would 
attempt to recruit an army on this basis 
would soon go out of business. It is enough 
to frighten the volunteer spirit to death. 
Surely one who can be optimistic before 
such facts and on such terms of enlistment 
must have more than a mellow mood of 
cheerfulness. 

And yet after all, the thing that makes 
an irresistible appeal to any kind of service 
worth mentioning is heroism. We make a 
mistake in trying to soften down the terms 
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of discipleship. Christ knew what He was 
about. The heroic element in Christianity 
turns out to be its glory. It did not drive 
disciples away. It summoned men as 
wages could never summon them, and men 
will do as heroes what they would never 
do as hirelings. It is heroism and not gain 
that draws men to the Cross. It is not the 
mercenary motive, but the day’s long march, 
the nights on the hard ground, the shout 
of conflict and the shock of battle, and the 
life laid down, that constitute Christ’s as- 
sets. The Christian who is not thrilled 
by these things is dead freight. 

While Christianity blurts out the whole 
truth about the hard facts of the campaign, 
and sees things as they are, and says so, 
through the groaning and travail of a lost 
world it hears a song. Through all the 
storm of battle it chants a hymn of victory. 
Through the long night of conflict it sees 
the light. For Christian optimism ‘sees 
through the groaning and travail of crea- 
tion the birth of Christ’s kingdom. It sees 
in the fire-racked, far-flung battle line the 
path to glory. It sees in suffering the 
discipline of sainthood. The world’s woe 
and sin are furnace fires in which raw 
might gets its temper. ‘The hammer strokes. 
on the anvil of time forge out destiny. 

It is this spirit which equips for service. 
It was the spirit which equipped Paul as 
the servant of Jesus Christ. No one will 
ever do much for God or man without it. 
Christian optimism creates a big life, for 
it is a spirit of big dimensions. ; 

It has breadth. Its hope is as wide as 
the race. It is optimistic not merely of 
some choice spirits, of certain nations that 
have culture, of certain individuals that 
have merit, of the elect, the refined, the 
civilized; but of everybody. When every- 
thing else is in despair, Christianity is full 
of hope. When schemes of charity are 
dumb with disappointment, Christianity re- 
mains confident. It is not only optimistic 
of every individual, but along the whole 
moral scale. It is cosmopolitan and racial, 
and when once the imagination is captured 
by it, the soul can never again be satisfied 
to dwell in a cave. 

It has depth. It is not a shallow faith 
built on the surface of events. It roots 
itself in the plan of God. It is hopeful 
about the world because it believes that 
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God rules, and that things are moving His 
way. When they seem to move otherwise, 
Christian optimism interprets it as an op- 
tical delusion. It chains itself to the only 
power that can regenerate human nature,— 
the Cross of Christ. It is easy enough to 
tell people to be good and happy and use- 
ful, but how to carry this out is a problem. 
The Gospel alone is the power of God 
unto salvation. Christian hope roots itself 
in the faith that whatever God wills will 
be done. It therefore grows out of the life 
of God, and is sustained by the super- 
‘natural. 

It has length. Its programme is infinite. 
It proposes to keep on making things better 
for others. Surely if there be anything 
that can suffuse the soul with passion, and 
fill the pulses with unconquerable enthu- 
siasm, it is this vision of the coming king- 
dom. 

It has height. Christian optimism thinks 
of changing the world by lifting it. It also 
has certitude. It never doubts for a mo- 
ment the ultimate triumph of the Christian 
plan. Driven by a spirit with such dimen- 
sions as these, of such breadth and depth 
and length and height and certitude, God’s 
servant is prepared for a task whose re- 
sults only eternity can measure. 

These are times when we need this gos- 
pel of hope. The world is full of a great 
fear. War seems to have unsettled every- 
thing. Nothing any longer seems safe or 
sure. The quiet, peaceful days of a few 
years ago seem things of the dim and dis- 
tant past. The nation is undergoing 
changes so rapid and far-reaching as to 
stagger and bewilder us. What does it all 
mean? What is to be the end? 

We cannot shake off the grip of the 
conditions about us. Somewhere, some- 
how, this cruel war touches every life, and 
its shadow falls across every home. The 


cup of happiness which a while ago we. 


held so securely in our hands is spilled 
out, and life seems shaping itself for all 
toward a Calvary where we must make 
our supreme sacrifice. 

The unprecedented and unparalleled ter- 
rors of this war are maddening as well as 
depressing. Who would have believed five 
years ago that human nature is capable of 
“deeds so devilish, that under any stress 
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of necessity, driven by any lust for power, 
incited by any demand for self-preserva- 
tion, a nation could so far forget, could so 
utterly despise all that it had learned of 
chivalry, of generosity and mercy, as for 
any cause to lend itself to the perpetration 
of such ruthless horrors? Before this 
spectacle of hell upheaving and splashing 
out on earth men are startled and amazed. 

It tempts us to despair. We become pes- 
simistic, to conclude that it is useless to 
struggle. This is what I fear some are 
doing. They are letting the joy fade out of 
life. They are allowing faith to be chal- 
lenged and confidence stained. I would 
not chide those who are heavy-hearted 
over the trouble that is on the world. 
These are times that try men’s souls, and 
make people prematurely old; but I would 
remind them that we are not saved by de- 
spair, but by hope. I would bid them re- 
member that God is still on the throne, 
and that since He is, however wars may 
rage, and the horrors of a war-mad world 
stain the earth, right will ultimately tri- 
umph over wrong. 

Let us steady and strengthen ourselves 
with this hope. If for us, as for Paul, 
there is no condemnation, why should we 
be afraid? If for us, too, Christ is our 
life, why should we be scared by all the 
shot and shell and weapons that assail 
the flesh? If we are also heirs of God, 
why should we be unhappy over the loss 
of property, or over desolation in the earth? 
The real values abide. If for us, too, there 
is a continent of expectation, why should 
we ever feel lonely? If we pray, why 
should we despair? If God be near, how 
can happiness be far? If God lives, why 
should hope die? 

And so I commend Paul’s attitude to life 
to the times in which we live. The world 
needs people who hope, who are confident, 
who decline to surrender to gloom, who can 
keep their footing on roads that are slip- 
pery and find their way through places that 
are pathless, and fight down and overcome 
the beastly things which assail all that is 
holy in life. We need people who will not 
give up, who say with President Wilson, 
“Here we, stand; we can do none else,” 


who look beyond gloom and red ruin and 


see the fieids green again, and see the smile. 
of heaven on the land, and hear the laughter 
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of children unafraid, and keep right on as 


if all of this had never for one moment . 


been imperiled. 

To have such a brave and confident spirit, 
one must possess more than a cheerful dis- 
position and the habit that looks on the 
bright side of life. He must have a hope 
that feeds by faith on the power and wis- 
dom and goodness of a God Who is on the 
throne. I do not see how people can get 
along these days without God. Dr. Hugh 
Black says that four years ago when he 
went to speak to the students of a certain 
university, he asked the president on what 
he should speak, and the president replied, 
“Talk about anything but religion.” Re- 
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cently he went back to the same institution 
to speak again, and when he asked the 
same question, the president said, “Talk 
about anything provided it has religion!” 

I commend to you the comfort of the 
Gospel for these trying times. Throw your- 
self into the arms of your Heavenly Father. 
Let Him keep you. Let the thought that 
His will is holy and sure make you strong. 
Let the knowledge that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his 
purpose” fill your tired heart with peace 
and keep your worn spirit brave during 
these days of the world’s darkest and dead- 


liest tragedy. “For we are saved by hope”! 
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Ye search the scriptures, because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life; 
. and ye will not come to me, that 

ye may have life. John v. 39, 40 (R. V.). 
“Ye search the scriptures . . and ye 
will not come to me.” They would go so 
far, but no farther. They went part of 
the way, but they would not complete the 
journey and go to the very end. They 
were like men who will enter the vestibule, 
but who will not go into the church. It is 
as if you were to make no end of inquiry 
at the Information Bureau, and yet never 
board a train. “Ye search the scriptures 
[but] ye will not come to me.” It 

is as if you were to study diligently a guide- 
book about some glorious country, and yet 
be unwilling to cross -the frontier and see 
it for yourself. “Ye search the scriptures 
. and ye will not come to me.” It is 

as if you were to pore over some book on 
physics, and burrow into the abstract laws 
of light and heat, and yet refuse to pass 
into the sunlight and bask in its kindling 
and cheering rays. “Ye search the scrip- 
tures . . and ye will not come to me.” 
It is as though you were a devoted student 
of dietetics, and yet declined to eat. 
as though you had a passion to know the 
secrets of body-culture, and yet refused to 
take the simplest and most vital exercise. 


* Young Women’s Conference, July, 1917. 
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These people were initially right, but they 
were ultimately wanting. They began with 
the Scriptures, but they never went forth 
to meet the Lord. They stopped on the 
way and they never reached the goal. “Ye 
search the scriptures . [yet] ye will 
not come to me.” 

If you could have seen one of these peo- 
ple at work on the sacred Script you would 
have thought him a-very enthusiastic stu- 
dent. He read the Word. He reread it. 
He memorized it. He wrote it upon the 
doorposts of his house. He bound it as 
frontlets between his eyes. He pored over 
it night and day. Not a jot was disre- 
garded, not a tittle was overlooked. He 
was learned in the Scriptures. He could 
walk familiarly down the highroad of rev- 
elation, and turn into the little lanes and 
byways of the record, and the law and the 
prophets were always before his eyes like a 
well-defined map of a well-known country. 
He was great in the Scriptures, but he 
would not know Christ. He traced the 
revelation for the signs of the Messiah, 
but he would not look at the Messiah when 
He came. He studied the word of the letter, 
but he refused communion with the Word 
flesh. “Ye search the Sets 

[yet] ye will not come to me.’ 
ie went part of the way, but he did not 
arrive at the fountain. 


made 
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Have we anything like that to-day? Iam 
going to suggest to you that we have not 
outgrown the deadly error, and that many 
of us are just where these people were who 
were spoken of by our Lord. We have mul- 
titudes of part-way people in our own time. 
They are not altogether off the road, but 
they have not gone far along it. They give 
religion a sort of mild recognition, but they 
do not give it their devotion. They are 
willing to be its friends if it makes no seri- 
ous calls upon them. They are even ready 
to carry a tiny flag, but the flag must never 
demand the shedding of blood. They are 
quite willing to be the patrons of religion, 
but the patronage must never become asso- 
ciated with sacrifice. Patrons, if you like, 
but not enthusiasts. They will go to a 
place of worship, but their relation with 
the church must be one of untroubled com- 
fort. They will wear a crucifix, but they 
will never be crucified. They will give 
Christianity their countenance, but they will 
not give it their heart. They will pay it 
respect, but they will not offer it their 
blood. And so they go a little way, but 
they do not go all the way. They start the 
journey, but they never arrive. And they 
are like their kinsmen in the olden time of 
whom these words are written, “Ye search 
the scriptures . . and ye will not come 
tomme:: 

I want to ask you to take a swift glance 
at two or three of these part-way people, 
and I wish I had something of the creative, 
realizing gifts of John Bunyan, or some- 
thing of the keen discernment of Martin 
Luther, and something of his power of 
vivid expression, by which he could etch a 
character in half a dozen lines; with such 
gifts as these I might be able to set before 
you these part-way people who start on 
the way to the fountain, but never arrive 
at the spring. 

And let us begin with those people who, 
in our own time, are doing the very thing 
which was charged against the people of 
old;—“Ye search the scriptures of v6 
and [yet] ye will not come to me.’ You 
might think that is almost impossible, 
to be a Bible student and not be a Chris- 
tian. It sounds incredible that one can be a 
theologian and yet not be a saint. There 
seems to be something contradictory in the 
“statement that one can have a passion for 
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the Word and yet be totally indifferent to 
the Christ. But whether it be apparently 
impossible or not, the fact admits of no 
controversy, and everywhere you may find 
people who do not negiect their Bibles, 
but who do most tragically neglect their 
Lord. 

Our interest in the Scriptures may be a 
matter of merely mental interest, and not — 
the eager quest of the soul. It may be - 
inspired by curiosity and not by piety. It 
may be a question of taste and not devo- — 
tion. A man may have a passion for the- 
ology, and yet his passion may be absolutely 
divorced from moral purity and_ spirit- 
ual aspiration. Our study of theology 


may be as abstract as the higher mathe- 


matics, and just as separate from vital 
moral issues. The study of the Bible can 
be as detached from the bell-summons of 
the conscience as the study of Euclid. Bible 
study may be just a pleasant exercise and 
not a spiritual crusade. 

A man may study the wonders of the 
Atonement, and yet never be found upon 
his knees at the Cross. He may examine 
and analyze the Scriptural doctrine of for- 
giveness, and yet he may never be found 
as a suppliant knocking at heayen’s door. 
He may seek to understand the Scriptural 
teachings on the person and ministry of the 
Holy Spirit, and yet he may never be found 
in the upper room bowing in humble sup- 
plication for the baptism of Pentecost. All 
these sacred subjects may afford only a 
mental fascination; a man may probe into 
them, and probe into them, and gratify and 
satisfy his mental powers, and yet never get 
nearer to Christ. You do not breathe the 
air of California by becoming very familiar 
with the map. “Ye search the scriptures 

. and [yet] ye will not come to me.” 

Now let us look at another type of these 
part-way people, who are to be found on 
the early stages of the way of life. “Ye 
say your prayers, because ye think that in 
them ye have eternal life, and ye will not 
come to Me.” Is that really possible? Is 
it possible to go so far as that and yet fali 
short at the end? Is it possible to say one’s 


‘prayers and not get near to the Lord? Ask 


your own soul. Have you never prayed 


and yet have not gone near to Christ? 


Have you never stopped at the words, and 
never thought of getting through them to 
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Christ? But words are intended to be 
means and‘not ends. Words are not to be 
termini, they are to be thoroughfares. We 
are not to rest in them, but to pass through 
them to something else. . 

In real prayer our words are just the 
symbols of a traveling spirit. If we could 
~hear anyone pray aloud their words ought 
to be an external index of a spirit traveling 
on its solemn journey to commune with 
God. When you hear the words of prayer 
on anybody’s lips the words should be only 
as an outer flag, telling you that something 
deeper is in progress, and that the soul of 
the suppliant is on the march! 

It sometimes happens in prayer that our 
words bring us where we can do without 
words, and where words are no longer re- 
quired. Three or four friends may ascend 
the Rigi in Switzerland to see the sunrise. 
On the way up the mountain they may talk 
about the coming wonder. But mark them 
when they reach the summit. The mys- 
terious rose of dawn begins to flush the 
eternal snows. In a few moments there 
emerges the glorious presence and the ma- 
jestic retinue of the lord of day. No one 
is now speaking. The use of words would 
be offensive. They are no longer needed. 
One stands before the glory in the silence 
6f homage, in the stillness of profound de- 
votion and awe. 

And so it is in prayer. Our words some- 
times bring us where we can do without 
them. We come to the Divine Presence. 
We pass into the worship of contempla- 
tion, into the deep reverence of silence, 
into the adoration of spiritual obeisance. 


“With gold of obedience and incense of 
lowliness 

Kneel and adore Him, the Lord is His 
name.” 


But at any time when we use words in 
prayer, our purpose ought to be so to use 
them as to get through them. Never let a 
word be an end, make the words a means 
of communion. Make every word tarry 
until you have got through it. One word, 
prayed in this manner, is worth a thousand 
prayed in any other way. You will pray 
in fewer words, but you will pray more 
deeply. 

Take the two words, “Our Father.” 
When you use those words in prayer do 
you always get through them? Are not the 
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words sometimes mere words? They bring 
you nowhere; they lead to nothing, they 


unveil nothing. The words are closed 
doors rather than windows; they are 
opaque rather than transparent. Make the 


words stand still until your spirit gets 
through them. Take the two words, “Our 
Father”; do not utter another word until 
your spirit has passed into the eternal 
Presence. 

Or take the phrase, “Thy will be done.” 
Sometimes it will be enough just to make 
that one sentence your prayer. Only you 
must make every word wait upon your 
spirit. Let your mind and your imagination 
and your heart all be engaged in the effort 
to get through the word until you are in 
the royal chamber where you can lay your 
will down at the King’s feet. 

Tf we let the word be the end, our prayers 
will be only words and not a means of 
grace. Our prayer of intercession will be a 
vain ministry of obtruding speech, and 
nothing more. We must get through the 
words, get right through them, or the Lord 
will speak to me and to thee with the 
saine solemn warning which He used to the 
people of old, and He will say, “Ye say 
your prayers and yet ye will not come to 
Me.” 

I will mention one other sort of these 
part-way people who begin the journey but 
do not finish it. “Ye join the church, be- 
cause ye think that in it ye have eternal 
life, and ye will not come to Me.’ You 
would think that that was quite impossible. 
You would think it is as impossible as it 
would be to search the Scriptures and miss 
the Christ, or to say your prayers and have 
no communion with the Lord. It would 
seem impossible to join the church and not 
join the Christ. And yet, if all who join 
the Church of Christ were in vital union 
with the Christ of the Church, what a 
church it would be! We should no longer 
have to sing with shamefacedness, and 
with inward reservation, and with a dis- 
turbing sense that ironical presences were 
mingling their laughter with our song,— 

“Like a mighty army 

Moves the Church of God!” 
If all who join the church have joined the 
Lord, where is the church? Where is her 


dynamic? Where is her leaven? Where 
is her salt? Where is her moral and spirit- 
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ual explosive which is to be mighty to the 
pulling down of strongholds, and the over- 
turning of hoary and well-established for- 
tresses of iniquity? It surely must be true 
that many have joined the church who have 
not vitally joined the Lord. They have a 
connection, they have not a relation. Their 
association is conventional and not vital; 
it is born of respect but not of faith; it is 
linked with an organization, it is not an 
arteric communion with the loving heart of 
the Lord. 

Let me try to point out the essential dif- 
ference between a connection and a rela- 
tion. One is formal, the other is vital. 
One finds its symbol in the attachment of 
a doll’s arm to the doll’s body; the other 
finds its symbol in the relation of the liv- 
ing arm to the body that is filled with 
vitality. So do I say that there are some 
people who are connected with the church, 
but who are not related to the Lord. They 
are in the church but they are not really 
Que ihe, 

A little while ago I was watching the 
process of electroplating. The friend who 
was explaining the process took an article 
that was to be plated and simply placed it 
in the liquid, and then took it out again; 
nothing had happened. The article was 
just the same as before. He turned to me 
and quietly said, “It was in it, but not of 
it.” He again placed it in the liquid, but 
this time put it in vital communion and 
connection with the electric current, and 
in a moment, when it was lifted out of the 
liquid, it was clothed in its silver robe. 

And so it is that we may be in the church 
but not in touch with the Lord, and it will 
avail us nothing. We shall not be clothed 
with the shining robe of righteousness, nor 
covered with the radiant garment of salva- 
tion. We are “in it” but we are not “of it.” 
We are on the roll of the church, but we 
are not in the Lamb’s Book of Life. We 
have taken a step but we have not com- 
pleted the journey. “Ye join the church 
and yet ye will not come to Me.” 

Now why do people stop part way? Why 
do they go a little on the road and stop 
short of the end? Well, looking at my 
own life, and looking at the experiences 
of others, I can see two or three explana- 
tions of our conduct. The first reason, 
.and the commonest one, which I am com- 
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pelled to give, is just owr common love of 
sin. When we go to Christ we have to give 
up our sin, and there are many people who 
do not go to Christ because they prefer 
to keep their sin. We can be baptized and 
keep our sin. We can search the Scrip- 
tures and keep our sin. We can say our 
prayers and keep our sin. We can join 
the church and keep our sin. We can 
attend the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
and keep our sin. We can be theologians 
and take all our sins along with us. We 
can be churchmen and take all our sins 
along with us. We can be denomination- 
alists and take all our sins along with us. 
But we cannot be in communion with 
Christ and take our sins with us. Unless 
we are prepared to lay aside our sin com- 
munion with the Lord is impossible. The 
one condition of communion with the 
Christ is to lay our sin at His feet that He 
may bury it in an eternal grave. But many 
people are not prepared for what appears 
to be a sacrifice. They are called upon to 
lay down a sin, and it is very usually an 
outstanding sin, a darling sin, and they 
will not let it go. It may be what the 
Bible calls a presumptuous sin, a scarlet 
sin,—a carnal lust, or a love of drink, or a 
fierce greed of money, or an inordinate 
love of the world, or a quenchless passion 
for the sensational feasts of vanity. Or 
it may be what the Bible calls a secret sin, 
—perhaps just worldly pride, perhaps cen- 
soriousness, perhaps a love of idle gossip, 
perhaps a love of selfish ease. We will not 
give it up! We will not give it up! And 
yet we do not want to discard religion 
altogether, and so we read our Bibles, and 
we say our prayers, and we attend a place 
of worship, and we join the church, and 
we go to the Lord’s table. But we will 
not come to Christ! We prefer the com- 
panionship of our sin to the companionship 
of our Lord. We prefer the wretched little 
pasty jewel to the pearl of great price. We 
will go so far as having a Bible, and we 
will even read it, but we will not have 
Christ. “Ye search the scriptures . 
and ye will not come to me.” 

There are other reasons which I could 
name, but I need not dwell upon them now. 
Many of us are too much absorbed in other 


‘quests to have much interest left for com- 


munion with Christ. Our religion is not 
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the one thing, it is one of many things. 
It is one engagement of the week, it is 
not the supreme engagement that deter- 
mines all other engagements. Our religion 
has to wait its turn; it takes its place in 
the queue. We like a little of everything, 
and so a little of religion. 

There are others among us who do not 
arrive at Jesus Christ because we do not 
put our wills into it. When we read the 
Bible we do not command our souls. We 
do not command our powers like a general 
commanding his troops,—“Now my soul, 
unto Christ!” We do not say to ourselves 
when we pray, “Now my soul, unto Christ!” 
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The will is not enlisted. We just drowse 
about it. We do not march with the force 
of sacred determination. We search the 
Scriptures. We do not come to Christ. 

Now, my brethren, Christianity is simply 
coming to Christ and staying with Him. 
It is nothing else. That is Christianity,— 
“Whether we live, to live unto the Lord; 
or whether we die, to die unto the Lord.” 
To come to Him is to be made alive, when 
we come to Him we share His life and 
shall share it forevermore. To come to 
Christ is the beginning of communion, and 
communion is partnership, and partnership 
is eternal glory. 


THE FOLDED WINGS.* 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


Above it stood the seraphims: each one 
had six wings; with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he covered his 
feet, and with twaiw he did fly. Isa. vi. 2. 


That is part of the august setting of 
circumstances surrounding the birth of a 
prophet. A great statesman is about to un- 
fold into a still greater prophet. A man 
who has an abundance of holiness and 
grace and has been busy in the affairs of 
state is now to enlarge his interests to 
encircle the affairs of the Kingdom of God. 
Here is a man who is about to have a 
cubit added unto his stature. He is to 
behold a new heaven and a new earth. 
And strange enough it is death which is to 
be the minister of the enlargement. In this 
man’s experience grim death does not draw 
a veil, it removes one. Death does not 
bring in the darkness, it ushers in the dawn. 
“In the year that king Uzziah died I saw 
also the Lord.” And the revelation is 
clothed in majestic imagery. There is a 
temple with most startling omissions; there 
are no dividing barriers and outer courts; 
the whole pile is a holy place; the entire 
fabric, even to the outermost walls, is 
filled with the glory of God. “His train 
filled the temple.” There is a throne high 
and lifted up. Round about the blazing 
throne are the seraphim, strange presences 
whose most striking characteristics are 
their. wings. And one choir of seraphim 
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sings the awful strain; “Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lorn of hosts.” And another choir sings 
in antiphonal response, “The whole earth 
is full of his glory.” It is all very grave, 
and very majestic, and very wonderful. 
But I am concerned this evening with the 
seraphim, those angelic beings dwelling in 
the immediate presence of God, waiting 
with eager readiness to hear the King’s will 
and then hastening on swift wings to ful- 
fill it. When the awaking soul of the 
prophet beheld the glory of the Lord he 
became conscious of his own uncleanness, 
and he bewailed his own sin: “Woe is me! 
for I am undone; because I am a man 
of unclean lips.” Then these waiting sera- 
phim heard the whispered will of the King. 
“Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, 
having a live coal in his hand, which he 
had taken with the tongs from off the altar: 
and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips; and thine in- 
iquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.” 
How quick in discernment and ready these 
creatures were for flight, how swift they 
were for service! “Each one had six 
wings; with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly.” And-this to me is the 
startling suggestion on which I wish to 
fix your thoughts this evening; they had 
four wings for reverence and only two for 
flight. They had larger powers for worship 
than for work. They had more equipment 
for adoration than for service. Is this the 
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healthy proportion in all harmonious life? 
It is certainly not the proportion in com- 
mon acceptance. Speed is one of the most 
highly favored virtues in our day, we think. 
If the wheels are not going round, nothing 
is being accomplished. Doing something 
is our everything. Action is the only 
health. We like to be “on the go.” Going 
is the only wholesome being. Motion is 
the only veritable mark of progress. “With 
twain he did fly.” Those are the popular 
wings of our day, suggesting pace, facility, 
despatch, execution; in a word, the fashion- 
able craze of getting over the ground. 

And yet those other four wings! “With 
twain he covered his face, and with twain 
he covered his feet”! Quiet wings, folded 
wings, covering wings, hiding some deep 
and treasured secret! And in our day I 
am afraid they are neglected wings, dis- 
regarded wings, perhaps lost wings, lost in 
atrophy and disuse. In the average life 
of our time the four wings are overlooked 
and the two wings are overworked. And 
yet these burning seraphim, who- are in 
immediate attendance upon the Lord, have 
four wings for reverence and two for 
flight ; that is to say, in the spiritual estimate 
of life, and in the healthy comparison of 
life’s values, reverence is to action as four 
is to two. 

But I feel that this is a very inadequate 
statement of the truth, and something must 
immediately be added to make it less im- 
perfect. We cannot take reverence and 
action and divorce them, and then compare 
their values apart, any more than we can 
reckon the relative values of separated 
flesh and blood. The four wings and the 
two wings are members of the same body, 
they are complements in the same life. In 
the secret of the four wings the other two 
wings find their strength. The two wings 
can be tireless because the four wings are 
at rest. When the four are folded in wor- 
ship the two can be swift in service. Rever- 
ence is the dynamic of flight. Worship is 
the inspiration of work. In the folded wings 
there lies the secret of endurance. “The fear 
of the Lorn is a fountain of life.” And there- 
fore do I wish to emphasize the ministry of 
the four wings in order that the other two 
may be rendered more efficient. “With 
twain he covered his face, and with twain 
he covered his feet, and with twain he did 
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fly.’ Four wings were folded in reverence 
and so two wings were splendid in service. 

But now what is reverence? Let us clear 
the road. Reverence is not terror. To fear 
God is not to be afraid of God. The New 
Testament teaches that “fear hath tor- 
ment,” and that “perfect love casteth out 
fear.” Fear is always the, minister of con- 
traction. Fear contracts even the organs 
of the body, freezing its currents, pinching 
its liberties, and putting every nerve and 
muscle into bonds. It is even so in the ac- 
tion of the mind. Fear is always the foe 
of healthy mental freedom; it destroys that 
large and exhilarating spaciousness which 
is essential to wholesome judgment and de- 
cision. And it is even so in the soul; in all 
the deepest and most delicate ministries of 
the spirit fear is the agent of contraction, 
it nips everything into mean constraints. 
On the other hand reverence is the minister 
of expansion, loosening all the powers just 
as spring airs loosen all the frozen springs 
and streams. Fear enslaves, reverence 
emancipates. Fear sterilizes, reverence fer- 
tilizes. Fear dries up the springs of the 
soul, reverence makes the soul like a land 
of many waters. Fear acts like the grip of 
winter, reverence acts like the break of the 
spring. Fear makes a slave, reverence 
makes a son. True reverence is a fountain 
of life, it opens rivers of vitality which 
quicken and energize all the powers of the. 
soul. Crude fear is usually spasmodic, it is 
born in threatening crises, and it feeds 
itself in seasons of calamity and distress. 
Reverence is a continuous mood of the 
spirit, and it is born not of frowning cir- 
cumstances, but of the glorious and expand- 
ing vision of God. 

What, then, is this reverence which is 
typified in the four wings of the seraphim? 
Reverence is the sensitive sense of the holy 
and gracious presence of God. Reverence 
is an abiding “awareness” of the nearness 
of a great and invisible Friend. Reverence 
is the serene and worshipful feeling that 
God is, and that His relationship to the 
soul is inconceivably near and immediate. 
Reverence is the subduing and all-nourish- 
ing sense that the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is in our midst wherever 


we may happen to be, 


“In the thirsty desert 
Or the dewy mead.” 


* 


Reverence is a holy and venerating regard 
for the rights of God. Reverence is the 
lowly bending of the soul in recognition 
of the claims of God’s holy grace and love. 
Reverence is the sense of God, it is the 
response of the soul to the call of hallowed 
mystery. It is the feeling of a friend, It 
is surrender to His wiill. 

Now after all that, there is scarcely need 
for me to repeat that reverence is always a 
minister of expansion. I think it will be 
true to say that we always appropriate the 
characteristic of the things we most revere. 
That is to say, our homage fashions our 
character. You cannot revere a great thing 
without becoming greater. You cannot re- 
vere a lofty thing without being exalted. 
You cannot revere a holy thing without 
being purified. A great reverence always 
endows the soul with amplitude. For one 
thing, a big reverence always gets rid of a 
thousand little things, and so enlarges the 
capacity of the soul for receiving the bigger 
things of life. Indeed, you might truly 
say, that a big reverence is like a river- 
dredger which removes the accumulated 
and worthless silt, and deepens the bed for 
a more voluminous flow of water. Rever- 
ence deepens the bed of the soul by remoy- 
ing its worthless and pernicious deposits, 
and so making room for richer volumes 
of the water of life. Yes, reverence deep- 
ens the soul, making place for deeper 
knowledge, deeper wisdom, deeper peace, 
deeper joy and deeper service. In a great 
reverence the soul is always growing, and 
is always putting on the strength and glory 
of the Lord. And therefore may we not 
say that behind those four folded wings 
there hides the very secret of life, a soul 
appropriating the very life of God? They 
seemed to be doing nothing,—they held the 
secret of everything! Behind those folded 
wings the soul was closeted with God. 
“With twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and 
cried, Holy, holy, holy is the Lorp.” 

And now I hasten to say that those wings 
can be grown. Yes, we can grow these 
wings until they cover the whole of our life 
from face to feet. Reverence can be cul- 
tivated like any other grace. Like any 
~ other sense, it can be trained and matured. 
There is no form of discernment which 
cannot be dulled and weakened, and there 
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is no form of discernment which cannot 
be strengthened and refined. We can cul- 
tivate the sense of hearing until what 
almost was a _ silent woodland becomes 
musical with a chorus of bird-songs, and 
every individual songster is known by its 
distinctive note! “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear,” and he will gain in the 
power of hearing. In a similar way we 
can cultivate the sense of beauty, until the 
commonplace becomes the field of revela- 
tion, and the gray road is filled with golden 
gleams of ineffable grace. And so can we 
cultivate the highest sense of reverence, 
which is the sense of God. As the great 
apostle tells us, we can exercise our spirit-, 
ual senses in discernment until hidden 
things become manifest and every common 
wayside bush is aflame with God. How 
can we do it? How can we grow these 
wings of reverence? 

Well, first of all, it is not easy; but noth- 
ing really precious comes by way of ease, 
and when we reach the highest realm of 
the spirit the supreme treasures are never 
the,possessions of indolence. We cannot 
get anything for nothing. We cannot get 
an artistic sense for nothing, and neither 
for nothing can we acquire a sense of 
God. It demands wakefulness, and deliber- 
ateness, and assiduousness; but even the 
first early gains in spiritual vigilance are 
precious beyond all price. What have we 
to pay to become a master in musical taste 
and discernment? Ask Paderewski, for 
I see he was saying the other day that if 
anyone would be a master in music he must 
be the servant of nothing else. Is that the 
price? And am I going to claim less for 
the discernment and fellowship of God, 
and for delight in the Heavenly harmonies 
of eternal grace and glory, than Paderew- 
ski demands for appreciation and mastery 
in the sweet and lovely realm of his own 
accomplishment? If a man would know 
God, and live in the reverent discernment 
of His presence, he must make it the busi- 
ness of his life. God never reveals Him- 
self to those who put Him in the second 
place. God in the second place always 
implies a life benumbed and blind.  Reli- 
gion must be everything or nothing. True 
religion can never be used as a sacred 
fringe to a garment. It demands to be 
the whole piece, the entire warp and woof, 
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determining every thread and fiber in the 
finished web. Religion is not a side issue, 
it is the main issue. Religion is not a 
secondary thing for a side street; it is the 
primary thing for the main street. It is the 
predominant quest in the life. And there- 
fore we might truly say, and indeed I will 
venture so to define it, that reverence is the 
abiding aspiration of the soul to give God 
the first place, to discern Him anywhere 
and everywhere, and to see Him always on 
the throne, with His train filling the entire 
temple. 

And where shall we seek to cultivate this 
reverence? We must seek to cultivate it 
everywhere. Cultivate it in the means of 
grace. Break through every external thing 
and make your way to God. Break through 
all the formalities of prayer, its words, its 
postures, its customs, and get away home 
to God! It may be that words and forms 
will sometimes almost fail you, and you 
will find yourself just calling, “God, my 
God, my God!” Hold on your way; push 
through to God! Break through the for- 
malities of the sacrament; don’t halt at 
the venerableness of the custom; don’t stop 
at the material bread and wine! Bring 
out all the reserves of your will and break 
through the letter and push into the pres- 
ence of God. At the Lord’s Supper let 
nothing tempt you aside; let all your speech 
gather in the one word, “Lord, my Lord! 
my God!” And believe me, nay, believe 
the promise of God, your senses are thus 
being exercised to discern, and more and 
more you will know that your Redeemer 
liveth, and you will fold your wings in 
adoring contemplation of His grace and 
glory. 

Where else shall we seek to cultivate the 
reverent sense of God? Cultivate it every- 
where. Cultivate it in your social inter- 
course. Practise looking for God in your 
fellow man. Profoundly respect your fel- 
low as part of your reverence for God. 
Assume that God may look at you in him, 
and speak to you in him, and let your soul 
be always on its knees looking for the 
Lord’s appearing. 

And then cultivate a reverent discern- 
ment of God in all your daily circum- 
stances. Accustom yourself to challenge 
your circumstances as to what they have 
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to say to you from God. Regard your cir- 
cumstances as the couriers of the Lord, 
and open their wallets to find the King’s 
message and will. For instance, a joy may 
have come to you, perhaps an indescribable 
joy; “Unto you a child is born, unto you a’ 
son is given”! What has the King to say 
to you in the King’s gift? Get through 
your joy to God! Or perhaps some success 
has come to you, and your feet are found 
in a large place. Is your success a courier 
from the King? Open its wallet; what has 
the Lord to say? Or perhaps a sorrow 
has come to you; and perhaps it is a King’s 
courier in sable dress. Open its wallet. 
Open it with this inquiry im your soul, “O, 
dark-robed sorrow, what message hast thou 
from my King?” Do you think you will ~ 
find the wallet empty? Will there be no 
balm from Gilead, no cordial, no consola- 
tion of grace? Nay, nay, for the King 
Himself has promised that the wallet shall 
hold some ministry of eternal love. And 
therefore break through your trouble to 
God, and get onto your knees to Him, and 
you too will sing in all your sorrow, as 
sorrowing people sang in the days of old, 
“Tf it had not been the Lorp who was on 
our side, . . . . then the waters had over- 
whelmed us, the stream had gone over our 
soul.” 

That is what I mean by the cultivation 
of the sense of God. Make a life’s busi- 
ness of religion and religion will shape 
your life. Nay, let me say it in a better 
way. Cultivate the fellowship of God, and 
you make a lifelong friend, manifesting 
Himself all along the road,—at every turn 
of the way, in all the changes of your 
fortune, until at last you will find the only 
fortune worth the name,—a place in your 
Father’s house, and a share in the unveiled 
glory of the Lord! 

My brethren, if we get the reverence we 
need have no concern about the service. 
If the four wings are folded in reverence, 
the two wings will always be ready for 
useful flight. “They that wait upon the 
Lorp shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings’as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.” “Fear God,” said 
America’s greatest thinker, “Fear God, and 


“where you go men shall think they walk in 


hallowed cathedrals!” 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Luanza Mission, 
viA ELIZABETHVILLE, 
Conce BELGE, 
May 1, 1917. 
Dear Friend: 


This is really a pencil letter run off in 
slapdash manner, then my kind African 
printer does the embellishment of same. 
The long delay in belated letters finds a 
good illustration in my friend, Mr. Hoste, 
who has been seven months in the rough 
bush and never got a home letter once. 
He has roughed it nobly and in a few weeks 
had so “reduced” that I was witness to his 
taking in six holes in his belt. There is 
an old football team picture of Sir Doug- 
las Haig and him in their teens and now 
both are busy fighting in decidedly different 
fashions. 

“Man plans—God spans” and here comes 
a fresh outbreak of the war that has broken 
into all our plans, and the orthodox routine 
of station work has been swept into the 
limbo of vanities. Sufficiently disconcert- 
ing under any circumstances, we began to 
see that the very scattering of our young 
men going off to the front was God’s own 
mighty means of giving these followers of 
Christ a golden opportunity of establishing 
a credit account with the Recording Angel. 
The flint, jealous of the diamond, broke 
it most brutally—but what then? Why, 
it only shivered it into a thousand flashing 
prisms! Thus the Lord once again has 
torn to tatters our pretty little plans and 
programmes. After all, a rut is only a 
grave if you allow it to get deep enough, 
so sometimes the good God has to jolt and 
jerk us out of our smug complacency and 
get us on the move. Some of these African 
tribes are very clannish and cultivate even 
in Christianity a no-dealings-with-the-Sa- 
maritans attitude. The Shila people here 
prefer to have another tribesman’s room to 
his company and will not budge: in fact, 
these Shila have seemingly been living at 
Mount Shila ever since they left Mount 
Ararat! 

But our saddest trial is this: far to the 
south the towns “on the edge of cultiva- 
tion” call covetously to many of the young 
natives, and away they go to lose head and 
heart in the whirl of the tin towns. Goliath 
of Gath is down there, and happy is the 
young man who has the Gospel stone in 
his sling! By going there they can make 
big money and big mistakes, yet it all begins 
in a simple unsuspicious manner; I mean, 
the economic pressure on the tribe where 
the government demands silver taxation, 
and this forces them to roam far afield to 
find the needful. It is not ‘the deliberate 
deed of an up-to-date Demas but something 


more subtle that soon sucks him into the 
whirlpool, and all because he was caught 
between his necessity and his inadequate 
resources. Down there he is now removed 
from his old folks, old friends and old 
home by a month’s travel, with practically 
no means of communication. Thus no 
supplies come back till he comes back, if 
he ever does. 

And do we face this phase of failure in 
an adequate manner? Or is it only a mat- 
ter for texts and tears? No, we have a 
good workshop here where many a lad 
has got a good chance and this year we 
have employed hundreds in building our 
new plans. But even this is only fumbling 
on the fringe of things, and away they go 
in hundreds, to return never, never more. 
It is the old story: first the mess of red 
pottage and then the exceeding bitter cry. 
They did not know! They did not know! 
The old men put it with much shaking of 
the head thus: The small snail puffed itself 
out with pride when he got into the large 
and empty lobster shell: but that night he 
died of cold. And there is many a slimy 
snail-like soul that makes for a palace, 
only to find it a prison; then along comes 
that insufferable Son of Pride, by name, 
Pomposity, and inflates it like a windbag. 
Thus what with warm wind inside and 
cold wind outside he dies the death of a 
dunce. 

This leads me to a serious request for 
prayer: Who will go to God prevailingly 
on this business? It is for the old Grave- 
yard keeper here, a sullen old soul whose 
very nearness to the literal grave has hard- 
ened his heart to all that tends to make, 
and ends in making, a happy soul. But these 
days he is getting uneasy and the conver- 
sion of a friend of his, the chief Kalunda, 
has made him feel disconsolate. At the 
prayer meeting, one little lad got up in the 
same seat and began very embarrassingly 
to pray for him, “O God, here he is, shame 
on him! to think he sleeps among the Eter- 
nity Folks (i.e., the dead in their graves) 
and yet, Lord, he is not saved.” Then it 
was a touching thing occurred: the old man 
melted a bit and with a look of weary 
desolation in his eyes he said, “Yes, and 
true it is, for there am I all day sitting 
nearer Eternity than any of you and yet, 
even yet” (this in a weird whisper) “the 
Voice has passed me by.” 

Now for a bit of sad news. The new 
bridge went last night in the great storm, 
or shall I not rather put it, the new storm 
and the great bridge? For never did such 
a tornado sweep down from the mountains 
and never before did we build such a bridge 
as that. Much labor went into it, much 
money and much prayer: the government 
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ARCHWAY LEADING TO MR. CRAWFORD’S HOUSE. 


publicly congratulated and hundreds blessed 
God and us for all that bridge meant to the 
traveler whose terror of anticipation is how 
to cross the foaming rivers that lie ahead. 
Then came this record storm to test and 
tear to pieces this record bridge, a wild 
downrush of wind and water when the 
river leapt its old bed and rushed down, 
uprooting great trees in one sucking swirl. 
But even then we would have won the fight 
but for the following funny fact: the river 
was rogue enough to know he could not 
wash our work away, hence his actually 
arming himself for the fight, and tearing 
up the trees lining the banks, on he came, 
like an armed man flaunting these floating 
weapons of wood. It was this battering- 
ram business that did it and thus back we 
come to the old saw, “Man plans—God 
spans.” So there you have our old Africa 
at its usual uncompromising attempt to 
clear us out of the country: first it was the 
fire that burnt us out, and here comes his 
great confrére, water, trying to get us by 
a flank movement. 

But the young Christians get a sermon 
out of it and one old man preached a most 
searching message on the mutations of all 
earthly things and how all must pass away, 
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that the things that cannot be moved should 
appear. His text was that old Africanism, 
This world is only a bridge we are passing 
over, and, said he, “If the world, biggest 
bridge of all, passes away, why not these 
tiny toy bridges of ours likewise?” The 
Christians here take this calamity in a sub- 
dued spirit, and one exhorter explained 
why the word “liberality” in their language 
meant “to give two-handedly or liberally.” 
His point was that when we speak of God 
as the One Who ever giveth liberally, this 
applies to the trials as well as the treasures 
of life, for when the Liberal or Two- 
Handed God puts a burden on us, He puts 
His other hand underneath, so that the 
burden may not be too heavy. 

Mrs. Crawford by a persistent run of 
coincidence has had all the snakes this 
week and has killed three beauties on her 
own initiative. Like the strong old lady 
who said she “was born before nerves were 
invented,” here in Africa is the place for no 
end of that number, and it is inadvisable for 
lady missionaries to “contract” such symp- 
toms. 

We have just received the government’s 
second demand for taxation and while the 
Romanists are exempted, we pay the price. 
But I will always gladly pay any such taxes, 
for they are not so heavy as our own terri- 
ble taxes by which we burden our own 
lives. ' We are taxed twice as much by 
our own idleness, three times as much 
by our own pride and four times as much 
by our folly, and from these taxes the Com- 
missioners can never grant an abatement. 
This is what Christ meant when He spoke 
of both in the same breath: Cesar gets his 
own, and God getteth what is God’s. For 
Christ did not change the subject of taxa- 
tion: the whole theme of the things of 
Cesar and the things of God is that of two- 
fold taxation, and if we pay our debt to 
God we will not think we need to burden 
ourselves with these self-inflicted super- 
fluous taxes. Said the old saint, “Gold is 
Cesar’s treasure, man is God’s; thy gold 
hath Cesar’s image and thou hast that of 
thy God: give therefore those things that 
are Ceesar’s unto the Cesar whose they are, 
and unto God the things that are thy 
God’s.” 


Loyally yours, 
Dan CRAWFORD. 


P. S—I met a long string of women 
with waterpots on their heads going to the 
river for water: “Off you go again,” said 
I, by way of some commonplace salutation. 
“Yes,” said one of them, “we call the road 
to the water, the road that never gives us 
rest.” So such is the puzzle of our water- 
of-life service far in here: there is no rest 
if we do not do it, and yet we must take 
no rest in our doing it. 
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UNTIL THOU COMEST AGAIN, 


FREDERIC 8. CuRTIS, 


“ Behold the Bridegroom cometh.”7—Matt. 25: 6. 
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Children’s Bread (The). 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
cents. 


By J. Edgar 
Cloth. 


Park. 
119 pages. 75 


Whatever will present fundamental principles, en- 
tertainingly, comprehensively and convincingly 
to children, is of real value. These children’s 
sermons have more substance than is usually evi- 
dent in such talks, and thus are helpful, not only 
to the preacher who constantly seeks new ideas, 
but to children as well, who are ever keen for 
readable stories. The themes include the power 
of influence, friendship, obedience, the meaning 
of heaven, joining the church, the reality of 
God, kind deeds, relative values, etc., so concisely 
that they will hold the children’s attention either 
during their own reading or when the stories are 


read aloud.—D, = 


Christianizing Community Life. By Harry F. 
Ward and Richard Henry Edwards. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. Cloth. 176 pages. 50 
cents. 


This is a handbook in the College Voluntary 
Study Courses, and, we are told, takes eighth 
place in a series of studies in this course. 
a study in Christian Sociology and treats its 
subject from the relation of Christianity to the 


It is. 
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Family, to the Child, the Workers, Democracy 
and the Church. There is a series of Scripture 
passages for each day in the week with comments 
on the same, followed by a discussion of the sub- 
ject of the chapter at the close of each chapter. 
The book aims to interpret the teaching of Jesus 
in relation to society, and while much that it 
says as to the sins of society is true, it seems 
to give too little credit to the Church for what 
it has really accomplished, and, as is customary 
in such works, it emphasizes the shortcomings of 
the Church and Christianity as it is practised to- 
day, to the overlooking of its real blessings. We 
are hardly prepared to accept the dictum of the 


authors that Jesus’ “test of religion was social 


efficiency.” The book is suggestive. At _the 
close of each chapter is a series of questions 
for class discussion.—J. H. C. 


Daughter of the Puritans (A): An Autobiog- 
raphy. By Caroline A. Stickney Creevey. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 272 pages. $1.50 net. ; 


The ability to write the story of an ordinary life 
in an entertaining and normal style is a contribu- 
tion to good literature. Mrs. Creevey has ac- 
complished this in her autobiography, which por- 


trays the life of a New England girl lived in a . 


small community during the middle of the last 
century. The book is natural, easily readable, 
well written, and shows the simple and reverent 
time in the girl life when religion enters with 
definite power and developing influence. Care- 
fully illustrated and fully yet simply detailed, we 
wonder how the writer can remember to record 
these normal social and domestic activities which 
occupy the time and thought of the average young 
girl, yet we are interested to see how attractive 
such an account can be.—D. 


Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals. Compiled 
by Clara Endicott Sears. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 298 pages. 


$1.25 net. 


The old Shaker village at Harvard, Mass., will 
always be of historical interest as the center of a 
psychological chapter in the development of New 
England. The Shakers, a body of mystics, lived 
so within themselves that their deepest thoughts 
were unknown, and the excesses of their zeal in 
the old days withheld from them the sympathy 
of the surrounding people and won them many 
hardships. This volume is a very valuable addition 
to New England _ historical literature, in that the 
author sympathizes with the ideals of mystics, 
and has interpreted them to an age too little 
given to the meditation and adoration to which 
Shakers devoted themselves during their quietly 
busy lives. The diaries and poems have a quaint- 
ness quite delicious, and the reader will find much 
to think of when perusing them.—E. C. W. 


Justification of God (The): Lectures for War- 


Time on a Christian Theodicy. By P. T. 
Forsyth, M. A., D. D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Cloth. 232 pages. 90 cents 


net. 


The title of this book will recall to the mind of 
the reader, as it was evidently continuously pres- 
ent in the thought of the author, the great phrase 
of John Milton: “To justify the ways of God to 
man.” Of the many books which have appeared, 
written for the followers of Christ and discussing 
the bearing of this war on the Church and Chris- 
tian faith and practice, this seems to be the 
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most searching and satisfying. The author’s 
grasp of the situation is large, whether dealing 
with its political, economic or ethical aspects. 
He inspires the reader with a sense of calm such 
as possesses his own soul in the world’s cata- 
clysm. He brings every issue to the moral 
touchstone of Christ’s Cross and redemption. He 
supports his thesis that this, the greatest agony 
of the race, is not comparable with the agony 
of Gethsemane. The vast literature of the war, 
in the form of journalistic description, half-dis- 
closed archive secrets, diary pictures of indi- 
vidual experience, etc., satiate the reader, and he 
longs for a book which deals with the verities 
of God’s dealings with our warring race. 

“War is sin’s apocalypse.” 

“The tactics of Providence cannot be traced.” 

“The nations which rage so furiously are still 
in the leash of the redeeming God.” 

“The agony in the Garden heals all the agony 
in the race.” 

“Christ died as King of the world. He is the 
perpetual Chief of the Great Powers, whose true 
balance is His control.” 

Such are a few of the trenchant statements 
with which the book abounds and which express 
what so many have tried to say.—F. L. D. 


King’s Highway Series (The). By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph. D., LL. D., George Hodges, D. D., 
LL. D., and Henry Hallam Tweedy, M. A. 


Macmillan Co., New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Way of the Gate (The). 216 pages. 65 cents. 

Way of the Green Pastures (The). 208 pages. 
65 cents. 

Way of the King’s Gardens (The). 281 pages. 
27>ecents. 

Way of the King’s Palace (The). 284 pages. 
75 cents. 

Way of the Mountains (The). 277 pages. 65 
cents. 


Way of the Stars (The). 65 cents. 


“The King’s Highway Series embodies a graded 
system of elementary, moral and religious training 
for the home and school. It consists of eight 
books containing subject-matter relating to the 
virtues and the vices peculiar to the age of chil- 
dren of the respective school grades. The method 
of training is the story method. . . . . The 
literature embodying the scheme was chosen with 
great care from the Old and New Testaments and 
from Christian and ethical literature. . . . . The 
subject-matter is graded according to vocabulary, 
interest and moral and religious content.” These 
are some of the facts stated in the prefaces as 
the purpose of this series, and the purpose has 
been admirably carried out. No better collection 
of stories and supplementary reading lessons can 
be suggested for children from ten to fifteen years 
of age. All sorts of bits of good literature— 
poetry, biography, history, allegory—by some of 
the leading writers and thinkers are included and 
presented simply and entertainingly, yet with 
enthusiasm and with the moral and spiritual les- 
son clearly in view. Space prohibits details re- 
garding the stories, but each book is rich in in- 
formation and variety, and children familiar with 
the contents have a general knowledge of great 
and important phases of life and literature. Day 
and Sunday school teachers will find these yvol- 
umes helpful, for the stories are appropriate to 
any occasion. At the end of each is a motto or 
quotation, either from the Bible or a great writer, 
which supplements the lesson just presented, 
while a series of questions upon the theme helps 
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to review concretely to the child the details of the 
narrative. 

Probably the last book of the series, ‘‘The 
Way of the King’s Palace,” is the most profitable. 
It includes the stories of the lives of Robert 
Burns, Benjamin Franklin, Ezra Cornell, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Judas Maccabeus, David Living- 
stone, John Barleycorn, Thomas Arnold, Jenny 
Lind, Cyrus W, Field, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Raphael, Thomas B. Macaulay, Florence Night- 
ingale, Clara Barton, Joseph Haydn, the Apostle 
Paul, and Jesus Christ. This list simply illus- 
trates the nature of this series and how all the 
books are full of life and interest.—D. 


Martin Luther: The Story of His Life. By Elsie 
Singmaster. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 138 pages. $1 net. 


This is a short, compact life of Martin Luther, 
written in a plain and pleasing style. While the 
book is small it covers all the main points in the 
life of the Great Reformer with very little dis- 
cussion of the events narrated. The attitude of 
Luther towards the Peasant’s War of his time 
is more warmly defended than in most books on 
the Reformer’s life. In view of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Reformation the book is 
timely and of additional interest—J. H. C. 


Miracles in France. By Rev. Samuel Levermore. 
Charles C. Cook, New York. Board. 98 pages. 


The record of Mr. and Mrs. Levermore, as they 
move from place to place in France with their 
Gospel wagon presents the cry, ‘‘Come over and 
help us” in all its fullness. Moving amid villages 
where the Testament was eagerly sought, they 
carried the Gospel story to hundreds of men and 
women eager for the true faith. The book is 
yery fully illustrated.—E. C. W. 


Pilgrims of To-day. By Macy H. Wade. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 
253 pages. $1 net. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Surely books of biography do remind us how 
to “make our lives sublime,” and therefore all 
classes of people find profit and inspiration in 
acquainting themselves with these other lives. 
Even though some of the characters in this vol- 
ume have not yet departed, they none the less 
are leaving “footprints on the sands of time,” 
for these pilgrims, born in other countries, have 
developed through sheer strength of will and 
talent, into leaders of men in this, their new 
homeland. The names are outstanding: John 
Muir, the naturalist; Jacob Riis, the friend of 
the poor in New York City; Mary Antin, the 
lecturer; Edward A. Steiner, the college lecturer 
and professor; Carl Schurz, a member of Presi- 
dent Hayes’ Cabinet; Nathan Straus, the wealthy 


philanthropist; and Joseph Pulitzer, the great 
newspaper man. All have struggled, all have 
won. 


Mrs. Wade tells the story of these immigrants, 
from their arrival with nothing to start them, 
with a strange language to master and without 
money or friends, until they have reached the top 
of the ladder. With determination and courage 
they have labored, until their lives are examples 
of victory in application of every resource and 
perseverance. This book is especially profitable 
to girls and boys, who will want to be acquainted 
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with the earlier life ‘of those whose names have 
become so well known to-day.—D. 


Pulpit Committee (The). By Charles A. Mc- 
Alpine. American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. Board. 72 pages. 25 cents. 


Mr. McAlpine knows whereof he speaks, for, as 
secretary of denominational organizations both 
East and West, he has, by virtue of his position, 
been forced to be more or less of a clearing house 
both for pulpit committees and ministers. The 
present method of settling ministers in new 
parishes, which obtains in those bodies which 
in England would be» termed nonconformist, is, 
to say the least, unsatisfactory. Mr. McAlpine’s 
little book makes the best of a bad job. He has 
a touch of humor which spices an otherwise not 
particularly inviting dish, and he has a keen com- 
monsense which is capable of bringing good out 
of evil. Every pulpit committee should read this 
book, especially the last three pages, which deal 
with the things they ought not to do. The Lord 
may lead in the settling of ministers over 
churches, and we believe that He does, but cer- 
tainly in no other realm of religious life has He 
greater need of His omniscience, and nowhere 
more powerfully does He show His omnipotence. 
This little volume might be called ‘‘Pepsin for 
Pulpit: Committees.” Such committees generally 
have indigestion before they complete their task, 
and they certainly are the cause of indigestion 
to a good many preachers whose restlessness 
tempts them to seek a new sphere of influence 
in the fire instead of the frying pan.—H. P. 


Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory. By 
George Naysmith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. Cloth. 417 pages. $1.50 net. 


Norman Angell says in his introduction to this 
book that it is one which people will read and 
talk about rather than read for itself, just as an 
earlier generation read about Darwin rather than 
reading him. The reader after wading through 
the volume will realize the reason and truth in 
this assertion. It is Novikov’s work on the ap- 
plication of Darwinism to social problems highly 
concentrated, with elucidations and illustrations 
by the author from modern life, bringing the dis- 
cussion of the subject down to date. 

By all who are interested in the study of the 
fundamental basis of human society and the place 
that force holds therein (including the so-called 
“philosophy of force’? primarily represented in 
war) this book should be carefully studied. Our 
misconceptions regarding Darwin’s theory are 
pointed out, as they have been applied to social 
progress. The philosophy of force as applied in 
war and other human relationships is shown as a 
disintegrating dissociating influence. It is a hin- 
drance to social progress rather than the cause 
of it. Ample illustrations are given, with a very 
close analysis of the Darwinian theory, and the 
generally accepted misunderstandings and misap- 
plications of it to the human race. The errors 
and failures of this philosophy are revealed be- 
yond contradiction. Mutual aid as a factor in 
social progress is the correct basis for a right 
development. Interdependence makes force futile. 
Whereas the belief among nations has been that 
self-interest is opposed to morality, we should 
realize that keeping to the moral law is to the 
very best interests of every nation. Justice is 
the prime social need. It is the condition of 
association and the goal of human progress. 
by world federation can this condition be brought 
about. 


Only. 
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The author shows a remarkable breadth of 
knowledge, of thought and of reasoning power. 
The volume is full of meat of a concentrated 
nutritive value and is a big contribution to the 
intellectual revolution now in process of realiza- 
tion, by which war will be shown to be a method 
defeating the very thing for which it is waged.— 
ING Gs UA, 


By C. L. Cartseng 
Cloth. 239 


Taming of Calinga (The). 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
pages. $1.35 net. 


A story of the Philippine Islands under the rule f 


of Spain. The savage life of the native is por- 
trayed in war and love and the influence of the 
Roman Catholic padres plays an insignificant part. 
—E. C. W. 


When the Blind Saw. By David de Forest Bur- 
rell. American Tract Society, New York. 
Illustrated. Board. 56 pages. 


The story of a little blind boy in Palestine, who 
grows up and is a man when Jesus begins His 
ministry. The blind man meets the Master and 
is made to see, and returns to his old companions 
to tell of the Saviour and His mercy. The story 
is touchingly told, with local color and sympathy. 
—E. C. W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Christ in the Poetry of To Day. By Martha Foote 
Crow. The Woman’s Press, New York. Cloth. 
208 pages. $1. 

Community Work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. By Frank H. T. Ritchie. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
102 pages. 75 cents. 

Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ (The). 
sively Proven Entirely by the 
Charles C. Cook, New York. Paper. 
5 cents. 


Drama of Esther (The). By Class in Religious 
Pedagogy at the National Training’ School. 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, New York. Paper. 22 pages. 
15 cents. 


Mexican Problem (The). 


Conclu- 
Scriptures. 
24 pages. 


By Clarence W. Bar- 


4 


u 


, 


ron. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 136 pages. $1 net. t 

“Money Mad.” By Cortland Myers, D. D. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 96 pages. 
50 cents net. 

Only Nancy (The). By Francis George. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 245 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


Startling Fulfillment of the Prophecies Concern- 
ing the Jews in the Last Days. By Rey. Jacob 
H. Rosenberg. Pentecostal Mission Publishing 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. Paper. 10 pages. 10 
cents. 


Stuff of Manhood (The). By Robert E. Speer. 
F. H. Revell Co., New, York. Cloth. 184 
pages. $1 net. 


Sunset by the Lakeside. 
Poulkess Die Diy ice) 


By William Hiram 
F. H. Revell Co., 


New York. Board. 94 pages. 60 cents net. 

Thirty Studies about Jesus. By Edward Increase 
Bosworth. Association Press, New York. 
Leatherette. 180 pages. 50 cents. 


Through the Bible Day by Day. Job to Ecclesi- 
astes. Vol. III. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 202 pages. 50 cents net. 


* 


Young People’s Bible Correspondence Course. 


Unclean Spirit (An). 
Cartney. 
223 pages. 


By Richard Hayes Mc- 
Charles C. Cook, New York. Cloth. 
50 cents. 


War and the Prophetic Word (The). By C. Cc. CG 
ou C. Cook, New York. Paper. 16 pages. 
cents. 


What Did Jesus Really Teach About War? By 
Edward Leigh Pell. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 180 pages. $1 net. 


“Who Follows in Their Train?” By Mary Caro- 


line Holmes. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 218 pages. $1.25 net. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association Community 
Work Series. By Frank H. T. Ritchie. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. Illustrated. Paper. 


Community That Grew from Within (A). 37 


pages. 15 cents. 

Field and Types of Community Work (The). 
13 pages. 15 cents. 

Organization. 23 pages. 20 cents. 

Pictures That Talk. 44 pages. 20 cents. 

Program of Service (A). 29 pages. 15 cents. 

Suggestions for a Board of Directors. 13 pages. 
15 cents. 

33 Questions Answered. 30 pages. 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. * 


FOREWORD. 


This course is free to all under seventeen 
years of age who desire to enter the study, 
which we expect to continue about a year. 
The course is to cover the Life of Christ, 
taken from the standpoint of His King- 
ship. The object is to promote the study 
of God’s Word, and as this is much easier 
if there is definite work to do, and if re- 
sults of study are noted down, there will 
be an opportunity for those entering the 
course to send in to the editor of this 
department each month answers to the 
questions which will be given. Also any 
questions which come up in the minds of 
the students may be sent in for answer in 
the Recorp oF CHRISTIAN Work. To fur- 
ther stimulate the study, certificates signed 
by the editors will be awarded each one 
who completes the course satisfactorily, 
and TEN DOLLARS IN GOLD will be given to 
the one standing highest, and FIVE DOLLARS 
to the second best. 

Each student should have a notebook in 
which to write the outlines of the studies, 
the questions given, etc. Answers to the 
questions given each month should be sent 
to Miss A. W. Pierson. Give full name, 
address and age with each set of answers, 
and be sure to pay full letter postage. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE. 
Tue Kinc WHo CAME. 


I. The Heralds of the King. 
II. The Royal Child. 
III. School Days and College. ; 
IV. Coming into Manhood—Learning a 
Trade. 
V. Testing the King. 
VI. Choosing His Cabinet. 
VII. Laws of the Kingdom. j 
VIII. The King’s Power and Wisdom. 
IX. The Friends of the King. 


*A ddress all correspondence relating to the course 
to the editor, Miss A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston Road, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


X. The King’s Enemies. 
XI. The Last Meeting with His Cabinet. 


XII. Conspiracy Against the King. 
XIII. The King Dies for His People. 
XIV. The King Comes into His Kingdom. 

XV. The Return of the King. 


ScRIPTURE TO BE REap. 


I. The Heralds of the King. 
(1) The Forerunner. (Luke i. 5-25, 37- 
ao Luke iii. 1-18; John i. 6-8, 15- 


Questions. 


1. Give three important prophecies in 
the Old Testament about the Coming of 
Christ. (Give references.) 

2. What prophets especially foretold 
His coming? 

3. From what king was He ito be de- 
scended ? 

4. To whom did an.angel announce that 
Christ was about to appear? 

5. Give two Old Testament prophecies 
concerning John the Baptist or the Fore- 
runner of Christ. 


Tue ForERUNNER. 


For many years the King had been ex- 
pected, and it had been promised that be- 
fore He came a special messenger should 
appear to prepare the way for Him; for it 
was the custom when a King was about 
to take a journey for servants to go ahead 
and mend the roads, build bridges and do 
everything possible to make the way more 
comfortable for traveling. 

There was a good old priest named 
Zacharias, and he and his wife Elisabeth 
went up to the Temple at Jerusalem once 
a year that he might take his turn in min- 
istering in the Temple service. One year 
when he was in the Temple, burning in- 
cense in the Holy Place (the incense repre- 
sented the prayers of the people) he was 
startled by having an angel appear to him, 
who told him not to fear, as he had come 
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to bring him the good news that God was 
going to send to him and his wife that for 
which they had prayed for many years, 
namely, a son. This son was to have the 
honor of being the Herald of the King 
Who was soon to appear. Zacharias 
thought this message was too good to be 
true, as he and Elisabeth were both getting 
old and had given up hopes of ever having 
a son. When he doubted the good news 
as almost impossible, the angel told him 
that he would be unable to speak until the 
child should be born. God always keeps 
His promises, however, and before the 
year had passed a dear baby boy came to 
gladden the home. 

When the child was eight days old, he 
was taken to the Temple, as was the Jewish 
custom, to be given a name. The friends 
and relatives expected that he would be 
called Zacharias after his father, but his 
mother said no, his name was to be John. 
They motioned to the father to know his 
wishes, and calling for a tablet he wrote 
“His name is John.” They were all sur- 
prised and wondered why, but it was be- 
cause the angel had said that John was to 
be the child’s name. As soon as Zacharias 
had written the name, God gave him back 
his speech and he praised and thanked God 
for His goodness. 

As soon as he was old enough, John’s 
parents told him about the angel’s visit and 
what had been prophesied concerning his 
life work, so John did not learn a trade 
like other boys, but went into the wilder- 
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ness to think and pray and prepare his 
heart that he might be fit to be the King’s 
herald. One cannot do good work without 
preparation. To be a soldier, a nurse, a 
teacher, a doctor or a good ball player, 
takes training. So John lived by himself 
in the woods among God’s flowers and 
birds and trees, studying God in nature and 
learning many lessons from Him, not car- 
ing about his clothes or food, just wrapping 
the skin of an animal about him and eating 
whatever he could find, berries and roots, 
wild honey and even locusts! His greatest 
desire was that he might have a pure heart 
and a quiet mind so that he could hear 
God’s voice. 

One day God told him that it was time to 
begin his life work, therefore he must go 
to the river Jordan where many people 
crossed, and tell all who passed that The 
King was coming very soon, and they must 
repent of their sins and turn to God. Then 
he was to baptize all who wished to be 
forgiven and take a fresh start with God’s 
help. John did‘as God told him, and talked 
in such a convincing way that many people 
became his followers and believed he was 
truly a prophet from God. He was very 
humble and told them that he was only a 
“Voice” to tell about the coming King, and 
was not worthy to take the place of the 
lowest slave and untie the shoe laces of the 
King, and that soon they would all forsake 
him to follow the King, and he would be 
glad to have it so. Thus he prepared their 
hearts for the coming of the King. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


OCTOBER, 1917. 


_ Monday, rst. J will turn their mourning 
mto joy, and will comfort them, and make 
them rejoice from their sorrow. And 
: . my people shall be satisfied with 
my goodness, saith the Lorp. Jer. xxx1. 
He IEE : 

It is not freedom from suffering and 
anxiety, but the presence of Christ in suf- 
fering and anxiety that brings the joy most 
worth while—John T. Faris. 


Tuesday, 2nd. We have received... . 
the spirit . . . . of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to 
us of God. Which things... . the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. 1 Cor. tt. 12, 13. 

To say that you believe in God is no use 
unless you use Him and actually come into 
personal relation with Him—it is a personal 


covenant, an individual affair. That is 
equivalent to saying that no man can find 
God except alone—G. A. Johnston Ross. 


Wednesday, 3rd. Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. 1 John ti. 15. 


Loving the world is in utter contradiction 
to the love of the Father. It is not that 
it is contrary to the thought of God’s loy- 
ing us, although that is true, but it is 
contrary to our loving of the Father. No 
life can have two master passions at the 
same time. . . It is not an arbitrary 


‘rule, but a law in the depths of our lives, 


that we cannot love with all the power of 
our lives two contrary things at the same 
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time. Of course we can pretend 
to be loving both. How many lives there 
are to-day pretending to be loving both 
God and the world, lives that try to touch 
the things John tells us we must hate, and 
yet pretend to be living in the closest 
friendship of Jesus Christ! . . . . Just so 
truly as God and the world are at war, so 
with us, the moment our lives are laid 
down in uncompromising .obedience to 
Him, they are laid down in utter and un- 
compromising contrariety with the things 
He has told us we are not to love. We 
must choose between the evil love of the 
world and the overflowing love of God— 
Robert E. Speer. 


Thursday, 4th. Nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus. Rom. viii. 39. 

We grow lonely as the years go on, and 
we cannot make new friends like the old. 
In one’s life there often comes a change, 
when the keen vitality of a younger day 
seems no longer capable of the old inten- 
sity, and the very power of loving appears 
to pass from some. Slowly much dies out 
of a man, and he wonders if the old eternal 
promises of his faith can be true at all. 
But the one thing that will surely remain 
through everything is the love of God— 
John Kelman. 


Friday, 5th. We have passed from death 
unto life, because we love. 1 John wit. 14. 
If we walk in the light, ... . we have 
fellowship one with another. 1 John 1. 7. 
Prosperity is not something on the out- 
side of the man. It is something inside. 
I was once talking with a friend about the 
things that are really valuable. She said 
. “I have come to believe that there 
are just two real things in life,—two things 
for which we ought to live and without 
which we cannot live. One is love and the 
other is fellowship.” This friend had found 
true prosperity.—John McDowell. 


Saturday, 6th. I am purposed that.... 
Ps, 40n. 3. 

A life without a purpose is a languid, 
drifting thing; every day we ought to re- 
new our purpose, saying to ourselves, This 
day let us make a sound beginning, for 


Ta 


what we have hitherto done is naught— 
Thomas @ Kempis. 


Sunday, 7th. And the vessel that he 
made of clay was marred in the hand of 
the potter: so he made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to the potter to 
make wt. Jer. xviii. 4. 

In the smoothest and least tragic life 
there is a marring and remaking process 
ever going on. We cannot recall our fool- 
ish mistakes, our heedless errors, our care- 
less words, but by separate acts of will we 
must try to rebwild our life out of the ruin 
they make. It is always better to make a 
fresh beginning rather than attempt to 
modify and adapt the sorry past. . 

“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creation: old things are passed away; be- 
hold, all things are become new.” “Even 
so we . . should walk in newness of 
life.’ If only men could be got to believe 


‘this, and instead of trying so hard for 


patchwork reformations would give them- 
selves over into the hands of the Potter 
that He may become their Remaker, what 
futile strivings and sorrowful failures 
would be spared them!—F. Griffith Jones. 


Monday, 8th. J know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he 1s able 
to keep that which I have commutted unto 
him. 2 Tim. 1, 12. 

Let us have done with anxiety about 
our spiritual moods, with our religious 
self-consciousness, and let us become 
Christ-conscious. If Christ is in our lives 
He cannot possibly be inactive, if we give 
Him the right of way. Let us trust Him 
with the growth of our souls.—John 
Douglas Adam. 


Tuesday, 9th. Giving thanks always for 
all things unto God. Eph. v. 20. 

Because thy lovingkindness is better than 
life, my lips shall praise thee. Ps, lau. 3. 


In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 

My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 


When gladness wings my favored hour, 
Thy love my thoughts shall fill; 

Resigned, when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet Thy will. 


My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shall see; 

My steadfast heart shall know no fear: 
That heart shall rest in Thee! 


—Helen M. Williams. 
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Wednesday, roth. Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to day, and for ever. Heb. 
xi. 8. 

God’s changeful Providence comes into 
all our lives, and parts dear ones, making 
their places empty that Christ Himself may 
fill the empty places, and, striking away 
other props, though the tendrils that twine 
around them bleed with the wrench, in order 
that the plant may no longer trail along 
the ground, but twine itself round the 
Cross and climb to the Christ upon the 
Throne. “In the year that king Uzziah 
died I saw also the Lord sitting upon a 
throne.” The true King was manifested 

when the earthly, shadowy monarch was 
swept away. And just as, on the face of 
some great wooded cliff, when the leaves 
drop, the solemn strength of the everlast- 
ing rock gleams out pure, so, when our 
dear ones fall away, Jesus Christ is re- 
vealed, “the same yesterday, and to day, 
and for ever.” “They truly were many, 
. because they were not suffered to 
continue by reason of ears but this man 
. continueth ever.” He lives, and in 
Him all loves and companionships live un- 

; “changed.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Thursday, 11th. The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Je- 
sus. Phil. wv. 7. 

Do not try to keep the peace. If you 
have a peace that you have to keep, let 
it go and get a better brand. Get a peace 
that keeps you. If you have to keep peace 
in your family, it is because there is no 
peace there to keep. But when peace keeps 
the family, reigning as a queen, there is 
quiet and restfulness.—A. C. Dixon. 


Friday, 12th. Ye are the temple of the 
living God; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them. 2 Cor. vt. 16. 

God within us! Not only ever with us 
unseen, not only watching us in our secret 
moments and reading the very thoughts of 
our hearts, not only covering us with the 
shadow of His wings and lighting us with 
the light of His countenance, but within 
us, our bodies His temple, our hearts His 
home. Oh! if we could but grasp the 
thought, we should live lives nobler and 
more beautiful—F. W. Farrar. 
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Saturday, 13th. God . . will with 
the temptation also make a way to escape. 
IGOR Gi He 

God does not grant the necessary grace 
before the trial. He builds the bridge when 
we reach the river—W. L. Watkinson. 


Sunday, 14th. J will be with him Mm 
trouble; I will deliver him. Ps. xc1. 15. 

“T will let trouble come, because how 
could he know My heart till it came? How 
could I prove to him My love and My all- 
sufficiency? ‘I will be with him.’ I will 
come with the trouble, and I will come be- 
tween him and the trouble, and I will not 
let it get down into his heart. I will let 
the waters flow, but not get through the 
cabins and the hatches. ‘I will be with 
him in trouble.” ” And how sweet trouble 
is when God comes! How it makes Him 
real to us! You never know ecstasy till 
God sends agony as a foil to bring out the 
sweetness. It makes you say sometimes 
like Pascal, the great French saint, as he 
wrote in his diary one dark hour, “Tears 
upon tears; joy upon joy.” Ah, some of 
you can understand that—tears upon tears 
the background, and joy upon joy in the 
heart. “I will be with him in trouble.” 
You have to learn that. You have to 
triumph in trouble. God cannot take it 
away until you do triumph, then He says: 
““T will deliver him.’ I will take him out 
of the trouble as soon as he has learned his 
lesson and gained his victory.’—A. B. 
Simpson. 


Monday, 15th. Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot be 
my disciple. Luke xiv. 27. 


As a soldier who shrinks from the danger, 
The joy of the soldier must lose, 

So the crown of the Lord is withholden, 
If the cross upon earth we refuse. 


—D. W. Whittle. 


Tuesday, 16th. What? shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil? Job u..I0. 

Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, 
O Lorp, according unto thy word. Ps. 
crix. 65. 


Whatever it is that disorders, annoys, 
grieves you, makes life look dark, and your 


heart dumbly ache, or wets your eyes with 


bitter tears, look at it deeply, look at it in 
the thought of God and His purpose of 
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good, and already the pain and annoy of 
it will begin to brighten—Samuel Long- 
fellow, 


Wednesday, 17th. Let not your heart 
be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
m me. John xiv. I. 


Casting all your care upon him; for he 
careth for you. 1 Pet. v. 7. 


It is only when we come to hear the voice 
of Christ as our Saviour, and trustfully 
to receive into our hearts His gracious and 
loving words, that we have light cast upon 
the dark problems of human life. It is only 
thus that we can have safe guiding amid 
the perplexities of life and healing com- 
fort amid its sorrows. This is our Sav- 
iour’s own cure for life’s cares: “Let not 
your heart be troubled” by the dark dispen- 
sations of Providence; ‘‘ye believe in God,” 
—that is not enough—“believe also in me.” 
Even in the darkness faith still believes 
that God is Almighty Love, and that be- 
hind all the darkness and confusion is a 
purpose of love that shall never fail— 
Thomas Yates. 


Thursday, 18th. Jt doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but... . when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him. 1 John ii. 2. 


Jesus Christ is God’s standard Man for 
this world, and for all worlds that are to 
come... . . Jesus Christ is not only God’s 
standard of what men ought to be; but He 
is God’s great infinite promise of what 
every man and woman will be who follows 
Him. —James A. Francis. 


Friday, roth. What have they seen in 
thine house? 2 Kings xx. 15. 


The real purpose of every home is to 
shape character for time and for eternity. 
The home may be one of poverty, the cross 
of self-sacrifice may be required, suffering 
may sometimes be necessary, but wherever 
a home fulfills this purpose it is overflow- 
ing with joy.J. Wilbur Chapman. 


Saturday, 20th. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which ts in 
heaven. Matt. v. 16. 

It is all very well to lock up your reli- 
gion in your heart, and say, “Tf there is 
anything in it, people will find it out.” If 
you keep it locked up long, there will not 
be much for anybody to find out.— Samuel 


W. Chadwick. 
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Sunday, 21st. As we have opportunity 
let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of 
faith. Gal. vi. ro. 


Now it requires a good deal of faith and 
patience to go on each day fully assured 
that if we each day do good, adopt, that 
is to say, a god and Christian attitude to 
all men, that by that means we shall be 
doing the very best service not only to our 
immediate circle, but to the whole cause 
of God in the world. And yet that is just 
what we are to believe. . . The New 
Testament has little to say as to how evil 
came into the world. It has a great deal 
to say as to how evil is to be put out of 
the world. And what it has to say is, 


‘that the only way by which evil can be put 


out of the world is by God being brought 
into it. And God is brought into this world 
not so much in miraculous and catastrophic 
ways—these are God’s reserves, which He 
will use only in some desperate moment— 
but by the loving kindness of human hearts, 
by the grateful and happy response of hu- 
man souls here, there and everywhere to 
Jesus Christ—John A. Hutton. 


Monday, 22nd. Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is im you? ... . Therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are 
God’s. 1 Cor, vw. 19, 20. 

There is a Divine resident in every child 


of God.—D. L. Moody. 


Tuesday, 23rd. Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled. Matt. v. 6. 


We are never satisfied with ourselves or 
our attainments. We must ever “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” We have 
never attained in character, but we may 
know every day, even in weakness, in lone- 
liness or in suffering, the great secret of 
heaven—that He satisfies. And so long as 
one continues to drink—that is, to take life 
from Him, hour by hour and day by day— 
so long he shall never thirst—G. Sher- 
wood Eddy. 


Wednesday, 24th. But if we walk in the 
light, as he 1s in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin. 1 John 1. 7. 

You need not be a great sinner to lose 
Jesus. You may live a very sincere, spot- 
less life. You may love Jesus as Mary did. 
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You may stand as closely with Him as 
Mary seemed to stand. But take care; 
if you are to keep company with Him, you 
must watch your step. If you are to keep 
friendly with Him, you must. watch your 
conversation. If you’ desire to hold un- 
broken fellowship with H&m, you must 
guard your inner life jealously. In your 
most holy thoughts, in your most conse- 
crated moments, you continually need the 
cleansing power of the precious blood of 
Jesus—G. S. Holcomb. 


Thursday, 25th. Thou shalt speak all 
that I command thee. Ex. vu. 2. 


To every one of us God gives something 
that He wants us to say to others. We 
cannot all write poems or hymns, or com- 
pose books which will bless men; but... . 
each friend of Christ, living close to Him, 
learns something from Him and of Him 
which no one has learned before, which he 
is to forthtell to the world.—J. R. Miller. 


Friday, 26th. Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. Heb. x1. 1. 

The hope of the New Testament means 
absolute certainty about the future. Things 
hoped for are things not yet seen, but 
things which God guarantees to us as some- 
thing which absolutely belongs to us. Faith 
is the “title deeds of things hoped for.”— 
J. Hope Moulton. 


Saturday, 27th. Lorn, all my desire is 
before thee; and my groaning is not hid 
from thee. Ps. xxxuui. 9. 

The Lord needs not the tongue to be an 
interpreter between Him’ and the hearts 
of His children. He hears without ears, 
can interpret prayers, though not uttered 
by the tongue. Our desires are cries in 
the ears of the Lord of Hosts—Thomas 
Manton. 


Sunday, 28th. And it shall come to 
pass, that before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 
Isa lan 24. 


I need not leave thio stling world, 
Or wait till dail ks are o’er, 

To fold my palms in secret prayer 
Within the close-shut closet door. 


There is a viewless, cloistered room 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 
Where, though my feet may join the 

throng, 
My soul can enter in and pray. 
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And never through those crystal walls 
The clash of life can pierce its way, 
Nor ever can a human ear 
Drink in the spirit-words I say. 


One hearkening, even, cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er; 

For He alone, Who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 


—Selected. 


Monday, 29th. My God will hear me. 
Mic. vu. 7. 

In the quiet of home, in the heat of life 
and strife, in the face of death, the privi- 
lege of speech with God is inestimable. 
I value it more because it calls for nothing 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
cannot give—that is, the simplest expres- 
sion to his simplest desire. When I can 


. . —# 
neither see, nor hear, nor speak, still I 


can pray so that God can hear. When I 
finally pass “through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” I expect to pass through 
it in conversation with Him.—Wiulfred T. 
Grenfell. 


Tuesday, 30th. Jf I regard iniquity in 
my heart, the Lorp will not hear me. Ps. 
lavi. 18. 


It does not matter how grammatical my 
prayer, nor how Scriptural my phrases; if 
I allow anything whatever to occupy a place 


on the throne of my heart that the Lord 


Jesus ought to have, my prayer will be 
hindered.—Charles Inglis. 


Wednesday, 31st. [I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil. Matt. v. 17. 


What is most needed in those around us 
is not the destructive word of condemna- 
tion, so much as the encouraging spirit of 
comradeship. The beginnings of goodness, 
of reverence, and of drawing to God have 
often been destroyed by the un-Christlike- 
ness of those whose duty it was to mani- 
fest His Spirit. On the other hand, the 
warm sympathy which He ever showed 
toward even the feeblest desires after God, 
and which encouraged and stimulated the 
most unlikely in their endeavors, has often 
guided and saved despairing hearts when 
manifested through His followers. . , 
We can do more for those around us in 
their need, for the Church in her feeble- 
ness, and for the Nation in its moral want, 
by our own endeavor to live Christ, than by 
anything else—J. Stuart Holden. 
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RETURNING FROM CAPTIVITY. 


(October 14, Ezra i.) 
Ochi Soe wlsale srley 11s 


Octwy Os Wsay eel 12218; 
Octi10), “sas xi 19-31: 
Ocimile visa. alii. 1-8; 

Oct 12.) “Isa. xliv. 24-xlv., 7. 
Oct. 13. Isa. xlix. 14-26. 
Octwt4s* Ezra i. 1-11: 


The Jews in Babylon, during those years 
of exile, must. have constantly spoken of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of seventy years 
Cx scolineci x lO “Chiron xxvii 21). 
They did not doubt that it would be ful- 
filled, but probably they were uncertain 
. as to the precise date from which to start 
their calculation, whether from the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (B. C. 606), when 
Daniel and others were carried off to Baby- 
lon, or later, from the final overthrow of 
Jerusalem in the reign of Zedekiah. They 
had in fact the same variety of dates to 
choose from as we have, in considering 
when “the times of the Gentiles” began. 
Finally, it appeared that their first return 
was to take place at a distance of seventy 
years from the first possible date mentioned 
above; and in the first year of Cyrus as 
sole emperor,—Darius having died,—in the 
year B. C. 536, the decree was promul- 
gated which is recorded here. It is hardly 
necessary to recall once more the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, designating Cyrus by name, 
centuries before his birth, nor to quote 
the statement of Josephus, that the king 
was greatly influenced by them when they 
were brought under his notice by Daniel. 
But this is only the human aspect of the 
question, we must look beyond this to the 
ultimate cause, as it is cited here,—the 
stirring of the Spirit of God (ver. 1, 5). 

Tue Sources or Entuusiasm. Enthu- 
siasm has played a mighty part in human 
affairs. Think of the enthusiasm of the 
people when David was crowned king of 
the united realm; of the enthusiasm of the 
southern kingdom in the celebration of 
Hezekiah’s great passover; of the enthu- 
siasm of the early Church, which flamed 
the higher when it encountered opposition, 

_ « 


pray for its a 


as a fire does when stirred. Or think of 
the enthusiasm of the Crusades, of the 
Protestant Reformation, of the great out- 
break of missionary zeal, when nations 
were born in a day! To use the emblem 
already suggested—there may be heat in 
coals, that as yet smoulder quietly and 
without flame, but let a man stir them, ad- 
mitting the oxygen of the air, how quickly 
that which was latent becomes apparent, 
cn 

and the ruddy flame reaches heavenward. 

For seventy years the heat of patriotic 
devotion had smouldered quietly in the 
hearts of the captive nation. They had 
left their windows ever open towards Jeru- 
salem, had refused to sing the Lord’s Song 
in a strange land, had instituted local as- 
semblies in the cities of their captivity, 
from which arose ultimately the synagogue. 
They counted themselves but pilgrims and 
strangers, and as the time drew near, made 
ready to depart. Thus, when the decree 
of Cyrus was promulgated, then was their 
mouth filled with laughter, and their tongue 
with singing; then, when the people among 
whom they sojourned and who sympathized 
with their griefs and joys, said, “Your God 
has done great things for you,” they an- 
swered merrily back, “Yes! Jehovah has 
done great things for us, and made us 
glad.” 

Beneath the touch of that Heaven-kin- 
dled flame, all that they had acquired in 
the land of their captivity seemed as dross. 
They had been bidden to build houses and 
plant gardens and live as families and seek 
the peace of the cities in which they had 
been settled (Jer. xxix. 4, etc.) ; but from 
every place, leaving these things behind, 
they poured forth, inspired by love to Tem- 
ple, city and fatherland. Let us cultivate 
in ourselves and ers a passion of devo- 
tion for our fa land. Great as is our 
desire for the coming of God’s reign over 
mankind, let cath patriot learn from Jesus 
to weep over the sins of his Jerusalem and 
to obey the injunction of the psalm and 
Oh, for the same en- 
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thusiasm for the coming of the kingdom 
of the Christ! (See 2 Cor. v. 13, 14.) 

Tue Musterinc. The body of pilgrims 
numbered in all 42,360 (Ezra ii. 64). In 
addition there were 7337 male and female 
servants, and 200 trained singers and musi- 
cians (ver. 65). Of the priestly orders 
only four were represented, but their total 
number reached 4000 (ver. ii. 36-39). It is 
sad reading to discover that only seventy- 
four Levites cared to leave Babylon. 
Though this number was slightly increased 
by 128 singers of the line of Asaph, and 
139 of the Temple porters (ver. 41, 42) ; it 
was altogether insignificant when compared 
with the large number who preferred to 
follow the trades which they had acquired 
in the land of their conquerors, rather than 
to undertake the duties connected with their 
sacred calling. The Nethinim (ver. 43) 
were descended from the old Canaanite 
nations conquered by Joshua (Josh. ix. 
21-27). The children of Solomon’s ser- 
vants or slaves (ver. 58) were also de- 
scended from the Canaanites, whom Solo- 
mon enslaved for his public .works (1 
King siixenZ 0 e2e Chron vations) 

The leaders of this second exodus, which 
took place in the same month as that in 
which Israel had left Egypt, 800 years be- 
fore, were Zerubbabel and Joshua. The 
former is described as “the prince of 
Judah” (ver. 8). He was grandson of 
Jehoiachin; but his name, which means 
“born in Babylon,” indicates that he had 
never seen the land or city of his fathers. 
His further name of Sheshbazzar (ver. 11) 
was probably given to him by his con- 
querors, and means illustrious (Daniel i. 
7). His able second-in-command was 
Joshua, the son of Jozadak (iii. 2). He 
was grandson of the high-priest Seraiah, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar put to death at 
Riblah (2 Kings xxv. 18). Ten others are 
mentioned (ii. 2), making twelve in all, 
perhaps in memory of the original number 
of the tribes. 

To these, by royal command, were en- 
trusted all the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver carried off by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the fall of Jerusalem; 5400 salvers or 
chargers, i.c., large dishes, cups, bowls, 
spoons, etc., of gold and silver, were ex- 
humed from the treasuries at Babylon, and 
to these were added gifts of various de- 
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scriptions, not only from the richer Jews, 
who preferred the luxury of their life in 
Babylon to the hardships of the desert, 
but from the native population, who 
strengthened their hands not only with 
precious things, but with goods and beasts 
of burden (i. 6). 

Tue Journey. In the Book of Esdras 
we are told that the start from Babylon 
was extremely joyous. An escort of 1000 
cavalry accompanied them, for protection 
from the wild Arab tribes that infested 
the desert between the Euphrates and Jor- 
dan. The few sick rode on horses; the 
aged, women and children on 420 camels. 
The baggage was carried by 6720 animals 
(ii. 66, 67). Evidently the majority of 
the pilgrims went on foot. We may take 
Psalm cvii. as casting some further light 
on the divers manners in which the return- 
ing Jews came to their own. Some who 
had been in prison found the doors of their 
dungeons opened (ver. 10-16). Some came 
to their fatherland by sea (ver. 23-30). 
Most traversed the wilderness (ver. 49; 
33-35). They sowed in tears, but were 
destined to reap in joy. “Oh that men 
would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works’—such was 
the refrain of them all (ver. 8, 15, 21, 31). 

Some came from the very extreme limits 
of the empire (ii. 59). These must have 
been sadly disappointed because they were 
not able to give their pedigree. Another 
section, who belonged to the priestly order, 
through Barzillai, were temporarily dis- 
qualified from exercising the sacred duties 
of that office for the same reason (ver. 
61-63). They remind us of those who are 
undoubtedly children of God, but cannot 
prove their pedigree by that assurance and 
sealing of the Holy Spirit, which is our 
prerogative. (See Eph. i. 13.) The jour- 
ney across the desert must have taken 
four months. At first the route lay along 
the west side of the Euphrates; then it 
struck across the desert towards Lebanon; 
afterwards, it probably touched Damascus 
and presently the fords of the Jordan. The 
track of country assigned to them by Cy- 
rus, and which of course included the site 
of Jerusalem, was comparatively limited, 
but it was their own. Out of the depths 
they had cried unto the Lord, they had 
waited as watchmen for the morning, and 
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He had redeemed them with a plenteous 
redemption. (See Psalm cxxx.) 
GotpEN Text: Ps. cxxvi. 3. 


THE TEMPLE REBUILT AND DEDICATED. 
(October 21, Ezra iii. 8-13; vi. 14-18.) 


Ochis—  Ezrasii. 1-13 
Oct. 16. Ezra iv. 1-6. 
Oct 7 aiblage ai.) 1211 
Octapisty Ezra vi. 6-12 
Hag. i. 12-15 
Oct. 19. Hag. ii. 1-9. 
Ocke20n Har. ti. 10-23 
OcreZivn azrasvin 3-22 


Six months had passed from the start- 
ing forth from Babylon. The time had 
been consumed partly by the long, tiresome 
journey, and partly by the settlement of 
the exiles in their new homes. No sooner 
was this accomplished than a general meet- 
ing was convened, for the purpose of erect- 
ing an altar on the site of the great brazen 
altar of Solomon. Its inauguration was a 
notable event and celebrated with great 
solemnity and magnificence. Once again 
the morning and evening sacrifice was of- 
fered, and the thin spiral smoke spread 
abroad the consciousness that Jehovah’s 
presence and blessing were being invoked 
for the whole people, including those who 
were still resident in Babylon or scattered 
over the lands of the dispersion (1 Peter 
i. 1, 2). That inaugural ceremony was 
the birthday of the restored people, but 
they were not content with it. The build- 
ing of the Temple must follow, as the com- 
plete symbol of the mission of the Hebrew 
race to be the priests of mankind. 

Tue Layrnc oF THE FouNnDATION. An 
appeal was issued by the leaders of the 
Return for contributions towards the re- 
building of the new Temple, which was to 
become the center of the world’s religious 
life. Ezekiel had conceived of it as cover- 
ing a considerable portion of Palestine. 
Obviously that was impossible; but the na- 
tional ideal was of the highest order, and 
to the enthusiasm which was still burning 
with intense heat, no donation appeared 
extravagant. The giving was on a magni- 
ficent scale, when the impoverished condi- 
tion of the nation is borne in mind. (See 
i. 68, 69; Neh. vii. 70-72.) The “chief of 
the fathers” gave about sixty thousand dol- 
lars in gold and one hundred thousand in 
silver; whilst the common people gave as 
much in gold and in silver, together with 


sixty-seven priests’ robes. Zerubbabel 
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added thirty thousand dollars, fifty basons 
and 539 robes for the priests. 

Artificers were hired. Phcenician sailors 
were employed to bring down from Leb- 
anon the cedars which were included in the 
royal charta. Every effort was made by 
the settlers to clear the Temple site and pre- 
pare for the foundations of the new edifice. 
Finally in the second month of the second 
year, B. C. 535, all was ready. The new 
stones had been quarried and shaped; and 
the foundation stone was laid amid the 
blast of trumpets, the clang of cymbals, and 
other instruments of music. It is supposed 
that Psalms Ixxxvii., cvi., cvii., cviii. and 
CXXXvi. were composed for this auspicious 
event. The younger generation expressed 
their joy with shouts and songs, whilst the 
elder people who, in bygone years, had 
seen the former Temple, could not restrain 
their weeping. Those tears were not wholly 
of regret; they were the evidence of pro- 
found emotion. The memories of the 
blessed past came trooping back with their 
myriad suggestions of those with whom 
they had walked to the house of God in 
company, and of the tragedies which had 
taken place on that very spot, and of the 
dread that they would never live to see the 
completed beauty of the new structure, the 
foundation stone of which they were help- 
ing to lay. 

OPpposITION AND INTERRUPTION (iv., v.). 
In Samaria dwelt a mingled race, partly 
Hebrew, representing the remnant left be- 


hind when the conquerors retired; and 
partly of Gentile stock. The two races 
had intermarried; and though, on the 


whole, they maintained the general wor- 
ship of Jehovah, they intermingled it with 
heathen practices. (Cf. iv. 2; 2 Kings xvii. 
24-41.) This mongrel race proposed that 
they should be allowed to share in rebuild- 
ing the Temple; but their overtures met 
with strong opposition, from the fear that 
friendly relations might lead to laxity of 
manners and the introduction of spurious 
ingredients into the newly established com- 
munity. On meeting this rebuff, the Sa- 
maritans started the rumor that the Jews 
were preparing to construct a nest of sedi- 
tion against the Persian monarch; and 
they so far succeeded in poisoning the 
minds of the officials and ultimately of 
Cyrus, that orders were given for the Tem- 
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ple work to be stopped, and they remained 
in that condition throughout the remainder 
of the reign of Cyrus, 1.e., seven years, 
through the reign of his son Cambyses, an- 
other seven years, and until the second year 
of the reign of Darius Hystaspes,—some 
fifteen years in all. It was a sad disap- 
pointment, that after so long an interval 
there was no progress made towards the 
setting up of the worship of Jehovah, ex- 
cépt the altar and the foundation stone. 
Mount Zion was covered with the evi- 
dences of an attempted but unfinished 
work. 

In the meanwhile the colonists con- 
structed fine houses for themselves, planted 
their gardens, oliveyards and vineyards, 
and advanced in the construction of a 
strong and healthy communal life. They 
were content to leave the Temple in its 
unfinished condition. The phrase in com- 
mon use was, “The time is not come, the 
time that the Lorp’s house should be 
built.” But certain indications were given 
that God was not well pleased. “The 
heavens over you is stayed from dew, and 
the earth is stayed from her fruit” (Haggai 
1b, ay HOD 

It was in the second year of Darius, in 
the first day of the sixth month, that Hag- 
gai’s voice was heard, pointing out the 
cause of the failure of the crops, and call- 
ing on the rulers and people to resume their 
building; and three weeks later the de- 
serted site was again the scene of busy 
activities and resounded with the sound 
of the instruments of labor. A little later, 
Zechariah joined the elder prophet; and 
between them the impulse was maintained, 
and notwithstanding opposition (v. 6-17) 
the work of Temple reconstruction was ex- 
pedited. In point of fact the opposition 
had led to Darius promulgating a new de- 
cree in favor of the work (vi. 1, etc.). 

THE CompLeTteD Tempe. The particu- 
lars given in vi. 3-4 give interesting details 
of its size, and may be supplemented from 
the Apocrypha and Josephus. It was evi- 
dently larger than Solomon’s. Three rows 
of squared stones formed the boundary of 
the Temple courts. The ark, cherubim, 
tables of stone, rod of Aaron, pot of manna 
were all missing. (See Jer. iii. 16.) The 
Holy of Holies was entirely empty. The 
Holy Place had still its shewbread table, in- 
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cense altar, and seven-branched candlestick, 
carried off by Nebuchadnezzar, but re- 
stored by Cyrus. The altar in the court 
was fifteen feet high and thirty feet square, 
approached by a sloping plane, and between 
it and the entrance to the Temple stood 
the big bason for the ablutions of the 
priests. 

It was a great day when all was com- 
plete, according to the commandment of 
God, and beneath the inspiration of the 
two prophets, and with the countenance of 
the Persian kings (ver. 14). The exact 
day of dedication is not mentioned, but 
probably it was in the spring, and not long 
before the Passover feast described in ver. 
19-22. But the point to be noticed is, that 
the feast was celebrated by other than the 
children of Judah. The children of Israel 
are specially mentioned, and “the rest of 
the children of the captivity” (ver. 16, 19). 
Evidently in all parts of the land were 
families and groups of pure Jews, who had 
escaped deportation, and had maintained 
the ancient customs of their fathers. They 
were amongst those to whom Malachi re- 
fers, who “spake often one to another,” 
and to whom “the Lorp hearkened, and 
heard” (Mal. iii. 16). Throughout the 
neighboring nations, also, there were prob- 
ably large numbers of Jewish refugees, 
who had fled their country during the days 
of war and desolation, and now gladly 
came up to join in the ancient worship. 
Even from Samaria a large contingent will 
have come. It is noticeable, in this connec- 
tion, that the initial sin offering included 
all Israel, and that there were twelve he- 
goats, one for each of the scattered tribes. 
Thus God remembers the scattered mem- 
bers of His family, and however much man 
may blunder over the essential unity of 
His Church,—in His eyes it is always ONE. 

GotpENn Text: Ps. c. 4. 


EZRA’S RETURN FROM BABYLON. 
(October 28, Ezra viii. 15-36.) 


Oct. 225 Pzra vii 1-10) 
Oct. 23. Ezra vii. 11%20. 
Oct. 242 ~Ezra vii 21-28: 
Oct 25s)" Ezra, viliee 15-23% 
Oct. 26. Ezra viii. 24-36, 
Qcth 275, Ezra isc, onto, 
Oct 285) Ezrapcw lets, 


Among the large portion of the Hebrew 
‘nation, which remained in Babylon, there 
‘grew up a very strong sentiment of attach- 

ment to the ancient institutions of Moses 
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and especially to the study of the Law. 
The Sabbath, religious festivals, laws of 
Levitical purity, the special rites of Juda- 
ism, were carefully observed. Synagogues 
were constituted in which stated religious 
assemblies were convened. The Books of 
the Law were studied with an unprece- 
dented interest, and a new order of men 
arose, who were known as scribes, who 
occupied themselves in copying and study- 
ing the sacred books. The most trivial re- 
quirement was canvassed on every possible 
side to prevent failure, either in under- 
standing its purport or achieving its in- 
tention. At the head of these men was 
Ezra, a man of priestly descent, of the 
house of Aaron. In his ancestry was in- 
cluded Hilkiah, who had found the Book 
of the Law in the Temple in the reign of 
Josiah. He seems to have been possessed 
with the desire of promoting a more exact 
obedience to the Law among the colonists 
of Jerusalem, as well as his fellow exiles in 
Babylon, and with this purpose in view he 
obtained a letter from Artaxerxes, requir- 
ing assistance for him from the satraps 
and governors of the provinces through 
which he might pass. 

The royal decree further permitted any 
who were so minded to accompany him. 
He was to carry, also, free gifts from the 
king and his counselors, and any free-will 
offerings which his own people might be 
disposed to entrust to him. Other vessels 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried off, and 
had not been restored by Cyrus, were also 
committed to his custody. He was em- 
powered to obtain from the royal treasuries 
wheat, wine, oil and salt. Special exemp- 
tion from taxation was to be granted to 
priests, Levites and Temple officials. More 
extraordinary than all was the provision 
that he should appoint judges and magis- 
trates throughout the province, in order 
to secure the teaching of the Law, obedi- 
ence to them being rigidly enforced. All 
these details and others are set forth in 
vii. 1-28. 

Tue Responsr. Ahava on the Euphra- 
tes, in the center of the district peopled 
by the exiled Jews, was chosen as the 
rendezvous of this second expedition; and 
it must have been highly encouraging 
when 1500 men of the great Hebrew fam- 
ilies gathered there on the appointed day. 
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The aggregate number of treasure was also 
very considerable (ver. 26, 27). The 
twenty sacred vessels of gold were worth 
five thousand dollars; smaller ones of gold 
equalled a further sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars; and in addition there 
was one million dollars in silver. These 
were immense sums for that time, and re- 
veal not only the generosity of the king, 
but the vast wealth that was being amassed 
by the thrifty habits of the Jews in Baby- 
lon. 

Three days were spent in “viewing” the 
people, i.e., in testing their genealogies, and 
it was discovered that there were no Le- 
vites among the intending travelers, and 
none of the Nethinim, or Temple servants. 
A strong deputation was immediately dis- 
patched to Casiphia with an appeal for 
volunteers to make good the deficiency. 
The result was that twenty of the one 
class and two hundred and twenty of the 
other were forthcoming. Notice the em- 
phasis laid on “the good hand of God,” 
which is an oft-recurring phrase in this 
narrative (vil. 9, 28; viii. 18, 22, 31). (See 
also Neh. ii. 8, 18.) It is a beautiful and 
significant phrase. Whether it is derived 
from Gen. xlix. 24, or from the familiar 
pressure of a strong hand on a weaker 
one, as in 2 Kings xiii. 17, where evidently 
the prophet’s hand, though in death, was 
spiritually stronger than the king’s—it is 
equally touching and suggestive. Let us 
ask that that hand may ever be upon us and 
with us! 

THE CuSTODY OF THE SACRED VESSELS. 
Ezra felt that it would be inconsistent with 
all his professions in the royal presence, if 
he were now to ask for an escort of the 


military to protect them in their four 
months’ journey across the intervening 
country, infested by lawless Arabs whose 


cupidity would be strongly excited by the 
knowledge of the heavy treasure they were 
carrying. Prudence probably urged that, 
under such circumstances, a strong escort 
was desirable, that it was a presumptuous 
tempting of Providence to refuse to ask, 
and that the sacred value of the vessels 
demanded something more than the exer- 
cise of faith. Weil was it that Ezra stood 
firm. He said, “No, we are on the path 
of duty, we have made our boast of God’s 
care of His own, we must now show these 
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heathen that faith in Him cannot miscal- 
culate.” He reckoned on God’s faithful- 
ness. No sign from heaven was demanded. 
It was not expected that angel voices would 
speak assurances out of the sky. It was 
enough to know that the Angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear Him, and that no weapon that is 
formed against them should prosper. (See 
Psalm x 6-65) Isa. lin 12 selive 17.) ihe 
promises of safety were guaranteed by the 
voice of inspiration speaking through 
Psalmists and Prophets; and there could 
be no question of the Divine escort. Un- 
seen by mortal eye, cohorts of angels en- 
camped around them when they slept; pre- 
ceded and brought up the rear when they 
marched. So they fasted and prayed, 
reckoned on God’s faithfulness, and cast 
themselves into the waste. 

It must have been an impressive specta- 
cle, when Ezra assigned to each of the 
priests and Levites, one of the Temple 
vessels, that had to be borne as a sacred 
charge until delivered up in the Temple, 
which none of them had yet seen.- “Take 
this,’ he would say, “thou art holy and 
this is holy. Allow no impurity to stain 
it, no thief to steal, no unhallowed hand 
to touch. Watch thou, by night and day, 
this holy charge. Thou canst only claim 
exemption from thy trust in the day when 
thou standest in the house of the Lord, face 
to face with the chiefs of the priests and 
the princes of the fathers’ house.” Surely 
this was in Paul’s thought in 1 Tim. vi. 13, 
Ms AVS A Vii, i, WA I levee, oir ES IS 
to carry the vessel of his own body, per- 
fectly pure, over the difficult tracks of hu- 
man life (1 Thess. iv. 4). And the whole 
Church of God should carry such vessels 
as the sacredness of the Rest-Day, the 
sacraments, the purity of marriage, the 
honor of parents, the ideals of Christ on 
social and industrial problems. It some- 
times appears as though this is the inner 
reason of the multiplicity of denominations 
and schools of Christian thought. Each is 
carrying a vessel or chalice of peculiar 
worth. The Baptist, Individualism; the 
Methodist, Fervor; the Presbyterian, 
Sound Doctrine; the Episcopalian, Rever- 
ence.’ Let each be content to guard his 
own, and not criticise another’s sacred 
trust. 


Tue ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM. Ezra’s con- 
fidence had not been misplaced. The long 
caravan was protected by unseen hands 
from the attack of the enemy; and after 
three days of rest, on the fourth day, the 
vessels and other treasure were duly pre- 
sented and weighed in the Temple, the offi- 
cials being represented by two priests and 
two Levites. What a relief it must have 
been to their custodians, when they re- 
turned, down the marble staircase, to their 
lodgings, realizing that the long strain was 
over and their task fulfilled! They had 
seen the great scales tally with the in- 
voice, had been relieved of their burden 
and probably been accorded a receipt, and 


had been cordially thanked. So will it be 


when we appear before our Saviour’s judg- 
ment-seat, each receiving a reward, accord- 
ing to our faithfulness to our trust (Matt. 
rae Lily A) 6 

Great rejoicings and profuse sacrifices 
gave welcome to this valuable accession of 
numbers and treasure to the infant colony; 
and the royal orders were transmitted in 
due course to the satraps and governors 
who were in charge of the royal supplies. 
Ezra seems at once to have been accorded 
the highest position possible, which was 
due partly to his character and services, 
and partly to the royal edict. Stern work 
awaited him, but when such work needs 
to be done, God can always lay His hand 
on a suitable workman, whose business 
thereupon is to study to show himself ap- 
proved unto God (2 Tim. ii. 15). 


GoLpEN Text: Ezra viti. 22. 


DEFEAT THROUGH DRUNKENNESS. 


(November 5, 1 Kings xx. 1-21.) 


Oct. 29. 1 Kings xx. 1-10. 
Oct 30) UW Kings) xx. io: 
Octs Sits Usa. 115) 5-077 

Nov. 1. Luke xv. 11-16. 
Nov. 2. Luke xv. 17-32. 
Nov. 3. Isa. v. 11-17, 22-24. 


Nove 45, Ps. a: 


THe CHARACTER OF ExiyAu. There is a 
striking contrast between the contents of 
this chapter and the scenes depicted in 
chapters xviii. and xix. But it is a de- 
signed contrast, between the elevation of 
the policy of Elijah who stands ever in the 
presence of God, and the worldly politics 
of that period. We find the great prophet 
of God standing outside the conflicts which 
absorbed the attention of his contempo- 
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raries. His is not the effeminate dress or 
diet of the palace. The untrimmed locks, 
the rough dress of skin, the spare food 
that ravens brought or the widow’s barrel 
of meal provided, were not of the sort that 
attracted the attention or pleased the taste 
of kings’ courts. We might say of him as 
our Lord of the Baptist, no reed shaken 
by the wind! No sycophant clothed in 
the soft raiment of kings’ palaces! No 
student of courtly phrases that flatter the 
vices of royal masters! But he was a man 
of God, standing in the presence of God, 
speaking with the Divine authority, carry- 
ing the signet ring of the Divine approval, 
and secure in the Divine safeguard. How 
great a contrast to Ahab or Benhadad! 
THe CHARACTER OF AHAB. He was a 
weak and vain man; absolutely under the 
control of his beautiful, cruel and wanton 
queen. As to Jezebel, her character and 
her influence over Ahab’s kingdom were 
in the highest degree pernicious, as appears 
ime2 kanes ix, 7, 22. It was to her’ that 
Ahab turned like a petted and spoilt child, 
when his will was thwarted, as we learn 
from the chapter following this (xxi. 5, 7). 
But Ahab’s character was in the lowest 
degree despicable. When the whole nation 
was pining through the three years of 
famine, his one idea was to find grass to 
keep his stud of horses from perishing 
(xviii. 5). When he met Elijah, he accused 
him as the source of all the national 
troubles (xviii. 17). In the great day of 
Carmel, when the brook Kishon had been 
dyed crimson with the blood of hundreds 
of prophets, all of whom had at least been 
faithful to him and his queen, he thought 
of nothing except his banquet, and went 
up to eat and drink. And now that Ben- 
hadad, the king of Damascus, challenged 
him to become his abject vassal, he de- 
scended from the throne of his fathers 
without a blow to accept the yoke that his 
rival proposed to fasten on his neck. Even 
the subsequent chapter in his history cannot 
blot out the obsequious submission of ver. 
4 “My lord, O king, according to thy say- 
ing, I am thine, and all that I have.” It 
was only when the demands of Benhadad 
became so outrageous that Ahab realized 
that his own people would take the matter 
into their own hands and refuse compli- 
ance, that he sent back the message of 
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ver. 9, which is miserably deficient in the 
strong note of manly courage and Divine 
faith. ; 

THE CHARACTER oF BENHADAD. He was 
a blustering militarist tyrant, confident in 
the superiority of his armies, and deter- 
mined to force issues with his weak and 
pusillanimous neighbor. Like all other bul- 
lies, whether royal or plebeian, when con- 
quered, he revealed the meanness and cow- 
ardice of his character. Leaving his van- 
quished army to its fate, he escaped on a 
horse, at full speed from the battlefield, 
and so saved himself in utter recklessness 
of the fate of the brave men who were 
dying for him (ver. 20, 21); and his panic 
in the inner chamber (ver. 30), together 
with the obsequious proffers of ver. 34, 
stamped him as a coward and fraud. It is 
not surprising that such a man should give 
way to the love of strong drink. 

The Syrian host was a great multitude. 
The forces of thirty-two petty kings 
swelled its aggregate. In the boastful taunt 
of Benhadad—if his soldiers had been or- 
dered to take up only a handful of dust 
each, there would not have been enough 
dust in all Samaria for his whole army, 
and many of the vast multitude of his fol- 
lowers would have remained emptyhanded. 
Even when the entire Israelite army, on 
the second occasion, was mustered, they 
seemed like two little flocks of kids, while 
the Syrians filled the country (ver. 27). 
The disparity must have appeared even 
greater at the first battle, described in this 
paragraph, for, by Divine direction, the 
force that issued from the gates of Sama- 
ria consisted of the young men of the 
princes of the provinces, amounting to 232; 
and behind them all the soldiers at Ahab’s 
disposal amounted to but 7000. There was 
no kind of proportion in the forces that 
were opposed to each other, that afternoon, 
at the gates of Samaria; and it was so 
permitted by God for the chief purpose— 
though there may have been subsidiary 
ones—of proving that the strongest army 
and greatest physical force will avail noth- 
ing where strong drink is enthroned. “It 
is not for kings to drink wine; nor for 
princes strong drink” (Prov. xxxi. 4). 

We learn from ver. 12 that when Ben- 
hadad received the final message from 
Ahab, apparently in the forenoon, he was 
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drinking in the royal pavilions, he and the 
kings that were with him: but when, at 
noon, in obedience to the prophet’s instruc- 
tions, the handful of youths went out from 
Samaria, “Benhadad was drinking himself 
drunk in the pavilions, he and the kings, 
the thirty and two kings that helped him.” 
Evidently he had been drinking all the 
morning, and now the pavilion was a scene 
of disgraceful revelry. One of the early 
effects of drink on a drunken man is to 
convey an altogether disproportionate idea 
of his strength. All the muscles are stimu- 
lated to abnormal activity. The infatuated 
victim supposes that he is invincible. It is 
by no means surprising, therefore, that 
Benhadad uttered the order for the day, 
contained in ver. 18. In his judgment, 
there could be no fight, but merely the 
arrest, as by a company of city watchmen, 
of a few infatuated youths. That he had 
altogether misconceived the quality of his 
foes is clear from ver. 20. But the victory 
was not altogether the result of the prowess 
of these lads, because as ver. 13 indicates, 
God had a Divine purpose in view. Ahab 
was to learn that He was God, and had 
purposes of grace towards His recreant 
people (Hosea xi. 1-8). Benhadad also 
was to learn a profound lesson (ver. 28). 
A Worp to THosE WuHo Are GIRDING ON 
THE Armor. Young men and women, your 
life till now has been sheltered and shielded. 
You have been free from the strain and 
stress of the battle, the distant tremors of 
which have now and again entered the 
happy homes of your childhood, and the 
playgrounds of your youth. Laughter and 
song, games and mirth, the light of an 
unclouded dawn, these have been gladly 
conceded to you. But you are to learn 
that life is not a fair with merry-go-rounds 
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and puppet shows, but stern and sometimes 
terrible. We have to fight the dragon of 
the pit, the mustered forces of self-indul- 
gence, passion and hate. Bad men, vain 
women, giants of pride, subtle antagonistic 
forces that breathe in the atmosphere and 
penetrate the corselet of the heart—these 
have to be encountered and conquered. 
You must gird on your armor in the House 
Beautiful, with the help of the holy sisters 
that dwell there, ere you venture forth or 
descend into the valley of the shadow, 
where Apollyon and his friends await you. 
Arm, arm, ye brave! No defense on the 
back, but the whole panoply of God in 
front; and among the rest, be sure to put 
on the vizor of Temperance and draw it 
down over eyes and mouth. “Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red” (Prov. 
Sxditow) 

This story teaches that strong drink con- 
fuses the intellect and undermines the 
sense; that it unfits the ruler to be en- 
trusted with the destinies of men; that it 
hopelessly misleads the judgment; that it 
exposes the drunkard to the loss of self- 
respect, of his power to act in an emer- 
gency, and of the kingdom to which God’s 
Providence had called him. Oh, hapless 
and irreparable loss! In the dawn of young 
manhood or womanhood, gird on this piece 
of armor, together with faith in God and 
love for great causes. Fling yourself into 
the conflict. It may seem that the dis- 
parity between you and your opponents is 
so great as to leave you no chance. But an 
unseen Warrior will fight at your side. 
Your enemies, if not you, shall descry His 
white plumes and shining armor, and you 
shall be more than a conqueror through 
Him Who loves you. 


Gotpen Text: 1 Kings xx. 11. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


2 Timothy i. 1 to 14. 


Someone has divided the human race 
into two classes: those who go ahead and 
do something, and those who sit still and 
ask, “Why wasn’t it done the other way?” 
But really 


“There’s only one thing should concern us— 
To find just the task that is ours; 
And then, having found it, to do it 
With all our God-given powers.” 
There is no power on earth, in water or 
air, that can withstand the onward march 
of a God-given task, performed with all 
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our God-given powers. What we need is 
not a talent, but a task; not power to do, 
but a will to do, remembering “all things 
are possible with God.” 
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J. G. Holland has summed up 2 Tim. i. 
1-14 in the following lines: 


“To honor God, to benefit mankind, 

To serve with lowly gifts the lowly needs 

Of st oor race for whom the God Man 
ied, 

And do it all for love—oh, this is great! 

And he who does this wiil achieve a name 

Not only great, but good.” 


The Christ love that thrills us is a holy 
trust. We can never know what it can do 
with us or for others till we try to use it. 
Then let us watch much, learn much, pray 
much—but love more. Love will always 
find plenty to do. The greater our love, 
the greater the task given us. And what 
does it matter if the greatness of our love 
and the greatness of our task are neither 
known to us? God knows. It is enough. 


* * * * * 


In a benevolent institution for women in 
the Middle West there is an aged woman 
who is called “Grandmother Golden Rule.” 
For six years she has sat night and day 
in a wheel chair. She can neither walk 
nor lie down, but listen! So keen is her 
mental and spiritual vision that all of the 
perplexities and troubles of the household 
are brought to her for settlement. This 
she does peaceably, through her insight into 
the written laws of justice in God’s Word, 
and the unwritten law of love in the heart 
of humanity. 

The most sacred gift of the senses, eye- 
sight, is committed unto us that we, like 
“Grandmother Golden Rule,” should see 
how to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us. 


Isaiah i. 10 to 17. 


The man who does not put his religion 
in politics 
never registers at all; 
He has no time to hear the call 
Of public duty in his ear; | 
His private work takes all his care. 
He does not like to mingle in | 
The primary’s rude push and din, 
Nor take the trouble that it means 
To circumvent the “boss” machines. 
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He has no graft to gain, and thus 

He saves himself a lot of fuss. 

But when things wrong and crooked go, 
He’s first to say, “I told you so.” 


Contrast this versified truth with this bit 
of history. When the Continental Con- 
gress suggested that Boston be bombarded, 
the presiding officer of that session, John 
Hancock, who owned large real estate in 
Boston, arose and said, “It is true that 
nearly all my property in the world is in 
houses and other real estate in the town 
of Boston, but if the liberties of our coun- 
try require their being burnt to ashes, issue 
the order for that purpose immediately.” 

The web of human politics has many 
kinds of thread. The neglectful citizen is 
one color; the loyal patriot is another color. 
What color are you? 

* * * * * 


“We call the meetings in our churches, 
services,” says one, “but they are really a 
preparation for service.” Down in the val- 
ley amidst political corruption, where might 
is seeking to make right, where hydra- 
headed graft is undermining law and de- 
faming character, where greed adulterates 
goods, where labor and temperance laws 
are avoided, where the devil sits grinning 
at the polls,—our services should be in such 
valleys, for if “Christians withdraw and 
leave the government in the hands of the 
devil, what can they expect but the growth 
of evil?” 


Matthew xxv. 31 to 46. 


Dr. Lynch, a medical missionary to 
Africa, said that once a young girl was 
brought to his station who had not walked 
for six months. She remained there four 
months, was cured and walked back to her 
town, a three days’ journey through a 
country that had always held closed doors 
against missionaries. She said to the peo- 
ple all along the way: “We have not un- 
derstood the people at God’s station; they 
are for our good. See me; I was carried 
there; I walk away.” Within a few months 
every door in that region was open to the 
missionaries. Christ’s earthly ministry, be- 
fore all things, was a ministry to the sick. 
It has taught us that “the first step in 
restoring the soul is to make the body lie 
down in green pastures, and to lead it be- 
side quiet waters. 
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“He touched her hand, and the fever leit 
her.’ 
Oh, we need His touch on our fevered 
hands! 
The cool, still touch of the Man of sor- 
rows, 
Who knows us, and loves us, and under- 
stands. 


“So many a life is one long fever! 

A fever of anxious suspense and care, 
A fever of getting, a fever of fretting, 

A fever of hurrying here and there. 


“Ah, Lord! Thou knowest us altogether, 
Each heart’s sore sickness, whatever it 
be; 
Touch Thou our hands! 
leave us! ae 
And so shall we minister unto Thee!” 


Let the fever 


* * * *x 6 


One Sunday morning after Dr. Gunsau- 
lus had set forth to his people in Plymouth 
Church, Chicago, the things that ought to 
be done for young boys and girls, Philip 
D. Armour went forward and said, “Do 
you believe in those ideas you just now ex- 
pressed?” “I certainly do,” said Dr. Gun- 
saulus. “And you’d carry them out if you 
had the means?” “Most assuredly.” “Well, 
then,” said Mr. Armour, “if you will give 
me five years of your time, I will give you 
the money.” 

Armour Institute, with Dr. Gunsaulus as 
president, where twelve thousand young 
men and women are taught the industrial 
branches, was the result. This is a tangi- 
ble, practicable and spiritual method of 
looking after “the stranger.” Would that 
there were more who believed it! 


Ephesians vi. 10 to 20. 


Every once in a while, said Dr. Park- 
hurst, I hear that such and such a brilliant 
young man or woman has come into our 
congregation, and that he or she will be 
likely to prove a great acquisition. I con- 
fess that it is a bait at which I nibble less 
than I used to. If I want a light to read 
by, I would rather have a good long tallow 
dip than a streak of lightning. A very 
small river will carry a good deal of water 
to the sea if it keeps running, and a “fall- 
ing drop will_at last cave a stone.” Clever 
people sometimes fail while dunces succeed, 
because the dunces have the sense to stick 
to their task. 
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A pastor said that once when he was a 
boy camping by the roadside, he dreamed 
a dream which influenced his whole life. 
In the dream a giant came along and stood 
at his side. The boy begged him to go 
away, but he would not move. Then the 
lad arose and prepared to strike. When he 
saw this, the giant moved off. The boy 
followed. Then the giant began to grow 
smaller and smaller until he became a boy, 
too small to do any harm. A generation 
passed and a man sang the dream ina 
poem: 


“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 

But he, with a chuckle, replied, 

That maybe it couldn’t but he would be 
one 

Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a 
grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn’t be done—and he did it!” 


* * * * * 


It is said that Matthew Poole spent six- 
teen years in compiling his Synopsis of 
Biblical Criticism, during which time he 
invariably rose every morning at five and 
never dined out. When the work was com- 
pleted he went away to rest with a friend, 
and his wife in a fit of temper at his ab- 
sence. destroyed his manuscript. On _ his 
return, grieved as he was, he simply said, 
“My dear, thou hast done very wrong”; 
and the next morning rose at four to recom- 
mence his labor, and never relaxed it till 
his task was finished the second time. 

Perseverance must first master the 
natural impulses of passion. 


* 2k * * * 


The soul of perseverance cannot be 
beaten. Imprison it, and you get “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” (John Bunyan). Blind it, and 
you get “Paradise Lost” (John Milton). 
Deafen it, and you get a wizard in elec- 
tricity (Thomas Edison). Put it into a log 
cabin, and it will work its way to the White 
House (Abraham Lincoln). Commit it to 
the frozen seas of the Arctic regions, and 
it finds the North Pole (Admiral Peary). 
Return its manuscripts threescore and 
twenty times, and you get a poet for the 
nation’s homes (James Whitcomb Riley). 
Ah, yes! the soul of perseverance presses 
onward sometimes with a ray of hope, but 
more often without. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


OCTOBER, 1917. 


Monday, Ist. Psalm Ix. 


This is a song out of the midst of defeat. 
It may be divided into three parts. The 
first is a recognition of the cause of such 
defeat, ending with a prayer (ver. 1-5). 
The second expresses the answer of God 
in the soul of the singer (ver. 6-8). In the 
third there is a note of helplessness, a cry 
of need and a cry of confidence. In the 
midst of an evidently disastrous defeat, the 
singer recognizes the government of God. 
His appeal for help is based upon his rec- 
ognition of the true vocation of the people. 
They bear a banner for the display of truth. 
Note the “Selah” at this point, suggesting 
especial attention to this fact. For the 
sake of that banner the cry is raised for 
deliverance. Then he tells of the answer, 
but the supreme note is, “God hath spoken 
in his holiness.” All the fine imagery which 
describes triumph follows that declaration. 
Victory is only possible in holiness. De- 
feat is somehow the issue of sin. All hu- 
man aid is helpless when God has aban- 
doned the people. The song ends with a 
cry for help and the declaration of personal 
assurance.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“Thou hast given a banner.” Thou hast 
given us by the recent victory, after our 
prostrate condition, a banner of triumph 
to lift up (so the Hebrew), because of Thy 
faithfulness to Thy promise. “The truth” 
here answers to God’s “holiness” (ver. 6). 
So long as soldiers see their banner up- 
lifted, they flock round it with confidence. 
But when it is prostrate their spirits and 
hopes fall. The “banner” is a pledge of 
safety and a rallying point to those who 
fight under it—A. R. Fausset. 

“That it may be displayed because of the 
truth.” Banners are for the breeze, the 
sun, the battle. Israel might well come 
forth boldly, for a sacred standard was 
borne aloft before them. The truth of 
God was involved in the triumph of David’s 
armies, He had promised them victory; and 
so in the proclamation of the Gospel, we 
need feel no hesitancy, for as surely as God 
is true He will give success to His own 
Word.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuesday, 2nd. Psalm 1xi. 


There is no reason to doubt that David 
was the author, and the language of ver. 
2 renders it probable that it was written 
when he was shut out from the sanctuary, 
and therefore either during his persecution 
by Saul or during the rebellion of Absalom. 
Ver. 4 makes the latter the more probable 
occasion. At a time when the tabernacle 


had itself no settled resting-place, the wish 
to dwell and abide in it is not so natural 
as afterward, when the ark was fixed on 
Mount Zion.—J. J. S. Perowne. 

“That I may daily perform my vows” 
(ver. 8). Every experience of God’s mercy 
brings a new obligation upon him whom it 
blesses. The one who from the threatening 
storm has been lifted to the Rock that is 
higher, who in the sore battle has been shel- 
tered in a strong tower, and who has found 
sanctuary from his threatening foes in the 
covert of God’s wings, is involved in the 
responsibility of a new life. For under the 
stress of his fears he has not only cried to 
Heaven for help, but has pledged himself 
to obedience and loyalty which he is now 
bound to render. And this cannot be ef- 
fected in one spasmodic effort. It is to 
be carried out each day as with a new re- 
solve and energy. 

For it is in the small things which go to 
make up daily life that God is best served 
and glorified. ‘The trivial round, the com- 
mon task” is the sphere which is open to 
all of us who are unable to attempt great 
things for Him. And it is by applying the 
loftiest consecration to the lowliest con- 
cerns that we most effectively perform our 
vows. Every day’s duty brings fresh op- 
portunity for this service, and at the same 
time tests our sincerity of purpose and 
promise. And every day’s mercies chal- 
lenge afresh our devotion. He alone is 
true to himself, and to God, who makes 
every day bright with fulfilled vows, and 
holy with unbroken communion. And he 
is deceiving himself beyond all possibility 
of recovery, who, while waiting for some 
great day to dawn in which he shall do 
some big thing, is neglecting that which 
comes with every sunrise, and passes with 
every sunset into eternity—J. Stuart Hol- 
den. 


Wednesday, 3rd. Psalm I1xii. 


This bears a close resemblance in style 
and structure to the thirty-ninth psalm, and 
was undoubtedly written by the same 
author. The earnestness of thought, the 
depth and force of religious feeling, no 
less than the vigor and sublimity of the 
language, leave no room for doubting the 
correctness of the inscription, which attrib- 
utes it to David. The date of the com- 
position is uncertain. It is more cheerful 
and hopeful than the psalms written about 
the time of Absalom’s revolt, though some 
expressions may seem to refer to the out- 
burst of an insurrection—F. C. Cook. 
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The whole tone is that of patient resig- 
nation. The first words are the key-note of 
the whole, Truly unto God my soul is si- 
lence—is all one great stillness of submis- 
sive waiting upon Him. It was in the very 
crisis of his fate, in the suspense of the 
uncertain issue of the rebellion, that these 
words, the very sound of which has calmed 
many a heart since, welled to his lips. The 
expression of unwavering faith and un- 
broken peace is much heightened by the 
frequent recurrence of the word which is 
variously translated “truly,” “surely,” and 
“only.” It carries the force of confident 
affirmation, like the “verily” of the New 
Testament, and is here most significantly 
prefixed to the assertions of his patient 
resignation (ver. 1); of God’s defense 
(ver. 2); of the enemies’ whispered coun- 
sels (ver. 4); to his exhortation of his 
soul to the resignation which it already 
exercises (ver. 5); and to the triumphant 
reiteration of God’s all-sufficient protec- 
tion—Alexander Maclaren. 

Ver. 8. What God seeks is the confi- 
dence, the affection, the entire possession 
of the living, thinking, intelligent, undying 
spirit—the spirit which was _ originally 
formed to bear the lineaments of His own 
image—the spirit for whose redemption His 
only begotten Son hath lived and labored 
and died. It is this which God seeks, and 
when He gets it, He not only obtains what 
He seeks, but He gets moreover every- 
thing else which the man has—a key to all 
his treasures—a place in all his enjoyments 
—a life-interest in all his possessions. He 
has only to touch the springs that are in 
the heart, and everything else which the 
man has will be consecrated or set apart 
for His service—J. A. Wallace. 


Thursday, 4th. Psalm 1xiii. 


Here the conviction which has been the 
inspiration of the two previous psalms 
reaches a consummation of expression. 
The song can hardly be divided, for it runs 
on in a continuous outpouring of praise. 
The surrounding circumstances are still 
those of difficulty and sadness, and yet the 
statement of these things at the beginning 
and at the close constitutes a background, 
throwing up into clearer relief the sure 
confidence of the soul in God. Beginning 
with the affirmation, “O God, thou: art my 
God,” the singer declares his thirst in a 
dry land for the same visions of God which 
in former days he had seen in the sanc- 
tuary. Immediately the song ascends to 
higher levels. The past is the inspiration 
of the present. Over all diverse and diffi- 
cult circumstances it rises in triumph be- 
cause it knows God. Happy indeed is the 
soul who is able to make sorrow the occa- 
sion of a song, and darkness the oppor- 
tunity for shining. Two things are neces- 
sary for such triumph as this. These are 
indicated in the opening words of the 
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psalm. First, there must be the conscious- 
ness of personal relationship, “O God, thou 
art my God”; and secondly, there must be 
earnest seeking after God, “early will I 
seek thee.” Relationship must be estab- 
lished. Fellowship must be cultivated—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

The earthly child of his heavenly Father 


finds his capacity for happiness filled to the _ 


utmost only when he is at the Fountain- 
head. He is happy when employed on the 
works of God, or in performing the lowli- 
est duties which are laid upon him here; 
but still the great want of his soul is un- 
satisfied. His most intense desires are not 
appeased. He is not at home till he can 
rest in God with the most entire com- 
placency; till he can contemplate with calm 
satisfaction, and, sometimes, with almost 
insupportable delight, the Divine attributes, 
while his feelings outrun his thoughts, and 
delightfully anticipate the great central 
rest to which they converge—B. B. Ed- 
wards. 


Friday, 5th. Psalm lxiv. 


In this psalm the central theme is the 
counselings of his enemies against him; 
the secrecy and malignity of their plots; 
their exultation in the assurance of suc- 
cess, coupled with God’s swift and terrible 
retribution, under which their schemes re- 
coiled fatally upon themselves—from which 
result the nation learned something more 
of God, and the righteous rejoiced with 
great joy—C. H. Cowles. 

“As for our transgressions, thou shalt 
purge them away” (ver. 3). Even in the 
dim light of the days in which he lived, 
the Psalmist could not content himself 
with any merely judicial pronouncement of 
forgiveness. While believing in the Word 
of the Lord which declared the pardon of 
confessed sin, he rightly sought the moral 
evidence of God’s power within his own 
life. Nothing less than the change of his 
tastes, the destruction of his fetters, and 
the cleansing of his nature, could satisfy 
his awakened instincts. And such was his 
confidence in God, that he could not believe 
His work to be less complete than that 
which his own heart demanded. 

The Psalmist’s confidence was prophetic 
of the Evangel which announces, not only 
that God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, but to cleanse us also from 
all unrighteousness. And it is this experi- 
ence which should alone satisfy us. For 
we only know ourselves pardoned when we 
realize ourselves purified. We are not 
saved by belief in a doctrine, but by sub- 
mission to a Divine power, which works 
toward our present righteousness and our 
ultimate perfection. We know ourselves 
redeemed from sin’s penalty hereafter, be- 
cause we are being saved from its power 


‘here and now. We are assured of the new 


Heaven and earth to come, because we are 
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already sure of the new man. Let us never 
deceive ourselves then, by dispensing with 
the altogether necessary evidence of God’s 
work in us, as though belief in His Work 
for us rendered this superfluous. Let us 
rather honor God by trusting Him for what 
He has promised—and by declaring His 
glory in renewed lives—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 6th. Psalm Ixv. 


We can hardly doubt that this psalm was 
composed on the occasion of an abundant 
harvest, and was intended to be sung as a 
hymn of thanksgiving by the whole con- 
gregation gathered before God in Sion. 
From the allusions in ver. 7, 8 it would 
seem that the time was one of great politi- 
cal convulsions, of a shaking of nations 
and kingdoms, in the midst of which God 
had manifested His goodness to His people. 
The psalm connects together these two 
great concurrent instances of God’s pro- 
tecting care and love. He had given peace 
to Sion when her enemies were raging 
around her. He had crowned her with the 
year of His goodness, when drought and 
famine seemed to threaten. “The Hearer 
of prayer” had heard the petitions of His 
people, when they met to confess their sins 
and to make known their need before Him; 
and now it was but fitting that they should 
gather again within His courts, there to 
thank Him for His mercy, and to show 
forth all His praise. This twofold charac- 
ter of the psalm is best explained by refer- 
ring it to the time immediately subsequent 
to the destruction of the Assyrian army 
before Jerusalem. An abundant harvest, 
it had been promised (Isa. xxxvii. 30), 
‘should follow that event; and the fields so 
lately trampled beneath the feet of the in- 
vader seemed now, with their waving crops, 
to sing and shout for joy.—J. J. S. Per- 
owne. 

Our harvest-homes are times of rejoicing 
too. Would that our tillers and reapers 
of the soil were wont to refer all to God, 
as the psalmist did! “Thow visitest the 
earth and waterest it; thow greatly enrich- 
est. it, thou preparest them corn. 
Thou waterest the ridges thou 
settlest the furrows thereof: thou makest 
it soft with showers: thou blessest the 
springing thereof. Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness.” Not one word of man, 
of man’s skill or of man’s labor, not one 
thought of self—Barton Boucher. | 

The farmer does nothing more to it than 
break up the ground, and plough, and sow, 
and then lets it lie. But God must be 
always attending to it with rain and heat, 
and must do everything to make it grow 
and prosper, while the farmer lies at home 
and sleeps——Martin Luther. 


Sunday, 7th. Psalm Ixvi. 


This is one of the most beautiful of the 
songs of worship. It is divided into two 
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parts by a change from the use of the 
plural pronoun (ver. 1-12) to the use of 
the singular (ver. 13-20). In the first part, 
appeal is made to all the earth to worship 
God because of what He has shown Him- 
self to be on behalf of His people. This is 
a recognition of the true function of the 
people of God, that of revealing God to 
the outside nations in such a way as to 
constrain them to worship. In the second 
half, the worship becomes individual and 
personal, and yet the same purpose is mani- 
fest in the appeal to others to hear. In 
this case those called upon to hear are 
such as fear God. Thus the testimony of 
the individual is for the strengthening of 
the faith of God’s own, in order that they 
may be more perfectly equipped for their 
testimony to those without. In the story 
of God’s dealing with His people there is 
a recognition of His government through 
all the differing experiences of their his- 
tory. By deliverance and by distress, by 
triumph and trial, He has conducted them 
to a wealthy place. Very full of comfort 
is the individual realization, following as 
it does this larger experience. In the 
economy of God the lonely man is not lost 
in the multitude, and the solo of his praise 
is as precious as is the chorus of their 
worship.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

In prayer the mean is more valuable than 
the end. The spirit of prayer, and the fre- 
quent exercise of it, is a greater blessing 
than the attainment of any other object 
short of heaven itself. It is the key to 
the treasury of heaven, and the promise 
and pledge of every other attainment. 
There is but one higher exercise than that 
of prayer—the returning of thanks for the 
granting of our requests; but each have 
their fitting seasons—prayer is the service 
of time; praise the employment of eternity. 
—Douglas. 


Monday, 8th. Psalm Ixvii. 


This psalm, like the sixty-fifth, seems 
to have special reference to the manifesta- 
tion of God’s goodness in the gift of fruit- 
ful seasons and abundant harvests. But 
from this the psalmist, or the Church, of 
which he is the spokesman, takes occasion 
to anticipate the extension of God’s cove- 
nanted gifts, both temporal and spiritual, 
to all the nations of the earth. This ex- 
pectation is indeed the burden of the psalm. 
—J. A. Alexander. 

Our happiness comes from God’s mercy 
and takes rise in that; and therefore the 
first thing prayed for is, “God be merciful 
unto, us,” to us sinners and pardon our 
sins, to us miserable sinners and help us 
out of our miseries. “God... . bless us” 
is a comprehensive prayer; it is a pity such 
excellent words should ever be used lightly 
and carelessly and as a by-word. “God 
.... cause his face to shine upon us,” God 
by His grace qualify us for His favor, 
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and then give us the tokens of His favor. 
We need desire no more to make us happy 
than to have God’s face shine upon us, to 
have God love us, and let us know that He 
loves us. “To shine with us”; so the mar- 
gin reads it; with us doing our endeavor, 
and let it crown that endeavor with suc- 
cess. If we by faith walk with God, we 
may hope that His face will shine with us. 
—Matthew Henry. 

“God shall bless us.” The prayer of the 
first verse is the song of the last. We have 
the same phrase twice, and truly the Lord’s 
blessing is manifold; He blesses and blesses 
and blesses again. How many are His 
beatitudes! How choice His benedictions! 
They are the peculiar heritage of His 
chosen. God shall bless us, is our assured 
confidence; He may smite us, or strip us, 
or even slay us, but He must bless us. 
“And all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him.” The ends of the earth shall adore 
their God. Ignorance shall be removed, 
insolence subdued, injustice banished, idol- 
atry abhorred, and the Lord’s love, light, 
life and liberty shall be over all, the Lord 
Himself being King of kings and Lord of 
lords —C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuesday, 9th. Psalm 1xviii. 


This psalm is usually considered the most 
glowing and powerful in the whole collec- 
tion. It is remarkable for its boldness and 
energy, its wealth of historic allusion, its 
rapid movement, its brilliant imagery, its 
sustained elevation, its far-reaching out- 
look, its lofty devotion and triumphant 
faith. It is a triumphal song upon the 
occasion of some brilliant victory. Its 
salient points are the entrance of God as 
conqueror into His sanctuary on Sion, and 
the extension of His dominion thence over 
all the earth—T. W. Chambers. 

It is a beautiful view of the character 
of the eternal Parent of all His creatures 
that He fills all the parental relations. “A 
Father of the fatherless.” And His be- 
loved Son well caught in this, as in every- 
thing, His Father’s mind: “I will not leave 
you orphans.” There are fatherless ones 
much worse than the fatherless, and there 
are widows of a far deeper sorrow than 
the bereaved. There is the man that walks 
this earth and yet has no relationship with 


heaven. There are women who are widows 
even in their own inner life—James 
Vaughan. 


“Thou hast ascended on high.” The 
Resurrection of Christ is the basis of all 
that we have and hope and love in Christ, 
but especially have we in it the surety of 
the hope of eternal life, because thereby 
all fear of death has been banished, and 
future blessedness and life have become 
a reality in Christ Jesus. He is our Head, 
and we through faith are members of His 
body. And since our Head has overcome 
sin and death and Satan, we partake of 


the triumph and the victory. For He has 
conquered our enemies for us and not for 
Himself. The victory is ours, as is also 
the triumph. When a ruler or a general 
conquers the enemies of a kingdom, he 
indeed triumphs, but the fruits and glories 
of the victory belong to the whole country 
and to all the citizens. Therefore all Chris- 
tians triumph with Christ in His glorious 
Resurrection.—Gossner. 


Wednesday, 10th. Psalm Ixix. 1-18. 


The subject of the psalm is an ideal per- 
son, representing the whole class of right- 
eous sufferers. The only individual in whom 
the various traits meet is Christ. That He 
is not, however, the exclusive or even the 
immediate subject is clear from the con- 
fession in ver. 5. There is no psalm, ex- 
cept the twenty-second, more distinctly 
applied to Him in the New Testament.— 
J. A, Alexander. 

When we feel that we have been foolish 
we are not, therefore, to cease from prayer, 
but rather to be more eager and fervent 
in it. They who have seen their sins in 
the light of God’s omniscience are able to 
appeal to that omniscience in proof of their 
piety. He who can say, “Thou knowest 
my foolishness,” is the only man who can 
add, “But thou knowest that I love thee.”— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 

God is full of compassion to the sinner, 
whose worst of sin He knows. It is not 
pity merely that comes from Him, but 
sympathy; and how wide the difference be- 
tween these the struggling heart under- 
stands. Our comfort does not begin in 
forgetting our sins, but in remembering 
them, and in bringing them all under the 
view of His mercy, which is as wide and 
wakeful as His omniscience. “O God, Thou 
knowest my foolishness, and my sins are 
not hid from thee.” Our confidence is sus- 
tained by thinking that as His knowledge 
of us is far larger than our own, as He 
is greater than our hearts, and sees secret 
sins we overlook, and past sins we forget, 
so His mercy is exalted above our con- 
ception, “as the heaven is high above the 
earth,’ and ready to put our sins away 
a far as the east is from the west.”—John 

er. 


Thursday, 11th. Psalm lxix. 19-36. 


In the presence of that God Whose loy- 
ing kindness the singer has declared to be 
good, he continues to pour out his com- 
plaint. He knows that God is acquainted 
with it and therefore with the greater 
freedom describes it. In detail he speaks 
of the brutality of his enemies and wails 
over his poverty of comforters and helps. 
The only reply that men made to his appeal 
to them for help was to give him such 
things as would aggravate his suffering. 


SS 
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Suddenly the song becomes a passionate 
cry for vengeance. It is a false view of 
things which criticises this cry as being 
unworthy of a man familiar with God. It 
is really the expression of a righteous de- 
sire for judgment against essential wrong. 
The method which he has described as be- 
ing used by his adversaries violated the 
essential and fundamental order of the 
Divine Kingdom. For the sake of that 
order and the vindication of God there 
must be a place for retribution and ven- 
geance. The passion passes, and a prayer 
follows which merges into praise, and cul- 
minates in a great affirmation of confidence 
in God. The whole psalm expresses depths 
which few of us can fathom. It can only 
be appreciated as an unveiling of sorrow 
and suffering at its very profoundest 
depths, and therefore is rightly considered 
to be prophetic and Messianic. As far as 
we can enter into its teaching it suggests 
to us that a cry to God in sorrow which is 
honest in its expression invariably merges 
in the economy of His grace into a song 
of praise—G. Campbell Morgan. 

The crown of all the elements of the 
Christian character is thankfulness. This 
is the summit of all, and is to be diffused 
through all. All our progressive fruitful- 
ness and insight, as well as our persever- 
ance and unruffled meekness in suffering, 
should have a breath of thankfulness 
breathed through them.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


Friday, 12th. Psalm Ixx. 


This psalm is a repetition, with some 
variations, of the last five verses of Psalm 
xl. It would seem that it formed originally 
a part of that psalm, and was subsequently 
detached and altered for a special occasion. 
—J.J.S. Perowne. 

“T am poor and needy.” I do not regard 
my lot either with weariness or compul- 
sion; I continue in the same sentiment fixed 
and immovable. I do not think my God 
displeased with me; neither is He dis- 
pleased; on the contrary, I experience and 
thankfully acknowledge His paternal clem- 
ency and benignity toward me in everything 
that is of the greater moment, especially 
in this, that He is Himself consoling and 
encouraging my spirit. I acquiesce without 
a murmur in His sacred dispensations; it 
is through His grace that I find my friends, 
even more than before, kind and affection- 
ate toward me; nor is it an occasion of 
anguish to me, though you count it miser- 
able, that I am fallen in vulgar estimation 
into the class of the blind, the unfortu- 
nate, the wretched and the helpless, since 
my hope is that I am thus brought nearer 
to the mercy and protection of the universal 
Father.—John Milton. 

“Thou art my help and my deliverer.” 
Our Lord’s manner toward the multitude 
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of men in the Gospels assures us how He 
will look on us. Almighty as He is, He 
could display a tender interest in all who 
approached Him. So God beholds thee 
individually, whoever thou art. He calls 
thee by thy name. Thou wast one of those 
for whom Christ offered up His last prayer, 
and sealed it with His precious blood. 
What a thought is this!—a thought almost 
too great for our faith. What am I, that 
God the Holy Ghost should enter into me 
and draw up my thoughts and affections 
heavenward ?—Cardinal John H. Newman. 


Saturday, 13th. Psalm 1xxi. 


The whole psalm is an echo of expres- 
sions found in older psalms, that have be- 
come a mental possession of the author and 
have been revived in him by similar ex- 
periences. We look upon it as having been 
written by Jeremiah.—Franz Delitgsch. 

Faith is not the passive assent to a list 
of propositions, but the active devotion to 
an unrealized ideal. It is that which in the 
hour of weakness and weariness, in mo- 
ments of discouragement and depression, 
enables the Christian to fix his eyes upon 
Christ, and to do the things that his devo- 
tion to Christ calls for, whether he feels 
like it or not; whether it is easy or hard; 
whether others appreciate and approve, or 
criticise and condemn. Faith is the grace 
of conflict, as love is the grace of victory.— 
W. D. Hyde. 

There is no easy way to glory. There is 
so much evil in us, even after we are born 
again, that nothing less than a discipline 
of pain can cleanse our nature. Tribula- 
tion is God’s threshing, not to harm us or 
to destroy us, but to separate what is 
heavenly and spiritual in us from what is 
earthly and fleshly. Nothing less than 
blowstot pain willvdothise 5.) bertec- 
tion of character never can be attained save 
through suffering. It is God’s design, in all 
the pain He sends, to make us better. His 
fires mean purification until His own image 
shines reflected in the gold. His prunings 
mean greater fruitfulness. In whatever 
form the suffering comes—whether as be- 
reavement, as sin or shame in a friend, or 
as penitence over one’s own faults and 
stumblings and grievings of the Spirit— 
the purpose of the pain is merciful. In all 
our life in this world, God is saving us; 
and suffering is one of the chief agents He 
employs. Said our Lord, as one of His 
beatitudes, “Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted.” The blessing 
is not in the mourning, but in the comfort 
—that is, in the strengthening of the heart 
to endure the pain victoriously, and get 
help and better life out of it. . 5 NII 
chastening seemeth for the present to be 
not joyous, but grievous; yet afterward 
it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that 
have been exercised thereby, even the fruit 
of righteousness.’—Alexvander Maclaren. 
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Sunday, 14th. Psalm Ixxii. 


This is a great psalm of the Theocracy. 
Incidentally the whole perfect order is re- 
vealed. God high over all enthroned and 
in all actively governing. The king, ap- 
pointed by God and gaining his guidance 
from Him, so reigning over his own people 
as to succor the needy, spoil the oppressor, 
and secure the prosperity of the righteous; 
and so reigning that the beneficial influence 
of the kingship and kingdom are felt over 
all the earth. Submission to him is fol- 
lowed by the deliverance of the poor and 
helpless, and universal peace and pros- 
perity. This is the kingdom for which 
the world still waits. It is a perfect order 
which has never yet been established, be- 
cause the ultimate rule of God has never 
yet been recognized and established. This 
was surely all in the view of Jesus when He 
taught us to pray for the coming of the 
kingdom. The One King has come and 
men would not have Him to reign. There- 
fore, notwithstanding all the best and high- 
est efforts of man without Him, the needy 
are still oppressed, and peace and prosper- 
ity are postponed. The song of this psalm 
is to us a prophecy of hope. We have seen 
the King, and we know the perfect King- 
dom must come, for God cannot be de- 
feated. The psalm and the second book 
end with the doxology which we have al- 
ready considered. 


Boox III. (Psalms 1|xxiii.-lxxxix.) 


I. The Doxology. 


i. The text (Ixxxix. 52). 
ii. The analysis. 
a. The title. Jehovah. 
The essential Helper. 
(See first Doxology.) 


b. The quality. “Blessed.” 

c. The quantity. “For evermore.” 

d. The consent. “Amen ~ and 
Amen.” 


II. The Divine Name. 


The dominant name in this book is still 
God. It occurs once at least in every 
psalm, and in one as many as fifteen times. 
It is written in the singular (El) twenty 
times, and in the plural (Elohim) sixty 
times. Jehovah is found in the book forty- 
four times. It is only absent from two 
psalms, and occurs in one ten times. The 
general title, Lord (Adonahy), occurs fif- 
teen times, scattered through six psalms. 
The title Jah is used twice. 


Ill. The Application. 


_ In the third book the dominant thought 
is that of the worship of God under all 
circumstances. Throughout, both names 
are used, although that of God predomin- 
ates. While this is so, the final doxology 
speaks of Jehovah, showing that the 
thought is that of worship rendered to God 
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because He is the essential Helper.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 


Monday, 15th. Psalm Ixxiii. 1-14. 


The seventy-third Psalm is a very strik- 
ing record of the mental struggle which 
an eminently pious Jew underwent, when 
he contemplated the respective conditions 
of the righteous and the wicked. Fresh 
from the conflict, he somewhat abruptly 
opens the psalm with the confident enun- 
ciation of the truth of which victory over 
doubt had now made him more and_ more 
intelligently sure than ever, that “God is 
good to Israel, even to such as are of a 
clean heart.” And then he relates the most 
fatal shock which his faith had received, 
when he contrasted the prosperity of the 
wicked, who, though they proudly con- 
temned God and man, prospered in the . 
world and increased in riches, with his own 
lot, who, though he had cleansed his heart 
and washed his hands in innocency, had 
been plagued all the day long and chastened 
every morning. The place where his 
doubts were removed and his tottering 
faith reéstablished, was “the sanctuary of 
God.” God Himself was the Teacher. The 
true estimate at which he afterward ar- 
rived is found in ver. 18-20.—T. T. Per- 
owne. 

“No bands in their death.” They are 
of those who die in their full strength, 
being wholly at ease and quiet. Nay, they 
are not bound by the terrors of con- 
science in their dying moments, they are 
not frightened either with remembrance of 
their sins or the prospect of their misery, 
but die securely. We cannot judge of 
men’s state on the other side of death, 
either by the manner of their death, or the 
frame of their spirits in dying.—Matthew 
Henry. 

Therefore, He brings back His people 
hither, and waters of fulness are wrung out 
to them (or drained by them). This ob- 
scure verse admits of several interpreta- 
tions, the most natural of which under- 
stands the sense to be, that God still suf- 
fers or requires His people to survey the 
painful spectacle and drain the bitter 
draught presented by the undisturbed pros- 
perity of wicked men—J. A. Alexander. 

Though beloved of God, they have to 
drain the bitter cup; their sorrows are as 
full as the ,wicked man’s prosperity. It 
grieves them greatly to see the enemies of 
God_so high and themselves so low, yet 
the Lord does not alter His dispensations, 
but continues still to chasten His children 
and indulge His foes. The medicine cup 
is not for rebels, but for those whom Je- 
hovah Rophi loves.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuesday, 16th. Psalm Ixxiii. 15-28. 


; God does not judge men in the hasty way 
in which we judge them. His counsel takes 
in other ends than merely to make the 
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righteous happy and the unrighteous un- 
happy. He has a purpose in His forbear- 
ance with the guilty. He endures with 
much long-suffering and does them good 
continually, that He may bring them to 
Himself. He has a purpose in the painful 
discipline He often appoints the godly; to 
make them purer, holier, stronger men.— 
A. Mackennal. 

“My flesh and my heart faileth: but God” 
(ver. 26). This is the language of one who 
has come up against life and finds it alto- 
gether too strong for him. Temptation 
has more than once overcome him, and 
his testimony is almost finally silenced. 
Moreover, the prosperity of his foes, and 
the success of their enmity against himself, 
has almost overthrown his faith. It seems 
as though God had left him, and as though 
he must ultimately go under. One thing 
is certain: he has come to an utter end 
of his own resources. Neither his spirit- 
ual desire nor his moral energy is sufficient 
for living worthily. He is well-nigh in 
despair, when there steals upon him the 
saving remembrance of God. His love of 
old time forbids his despair. His faithful- 
ness in responding to the cry of weakness 
in former days comes as a new inspiration 
to trust and not be afraid. Now he can 
look life in the face without flinching. God 
is the strength of his heart, and he needs 
none other. 

When the weakness of our nature asserts 
itself, and when the outlook is dark and 
threatening, we may always reinforce faith 
by memory. For life, however poor, is 
not wholly barren of experience in which 
God has verified Himself. None of us is 
entirely destitute of irrefutable evidence of 
His power. It is on this knowledge, so 
peculiarly our own, that we may build up 
our present confidence. The man who has 
learned instinctively to rebuke his faith- 
lessness by “but God,” has learned the se- 
cret of life—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 17th. Psalm Ixxiv. 


This is a great complaint, but it is a 
complaint of faith. Hardly a gleam of 
light is to be found throughout. The singer 
sits in the midst of national desolation and 
pours out his soul to God, in passionate 
appeal for His help, and protest against 
His silence and inactivity. This is not 
the song of an atheist, but the wail of a be- 
liever. He has a past experience of God’s 
power and a present conviction thereof. 
The signs of that power are in day and 
night, in summer and winter. The one 
place from which He seems to be absent 
is the place of His people’s distress. The 
ground of the singer’s plea is not the dis- 
tress of these people, finally. “It is rather 
that the enemy reproaches the name of Je- 
hovah and blasphemes it. In the central 
complaint the name Jehovah, which is ever 
suggestive of the essential Helper, emerges, 
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and there only, in the psalm. The master 
consciousness of the moment is that of God 
the Mighty One, but there is that deeper 
knowledge of Him as the Helper of the 
needy. Again we are thankful that such a 
psalm has a place here, for it is so true 
to much human experience. When the 
heart is hot and restless and it seems as 
though God had forsaken His own, he is 
a wise man who turns to Him in song, even 
though the song be only a complaint.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

“Have respect unto the covenant.” Here 
is the master-key—heaven’s gate must open 
to this. His covenant He will not break, 
nor alter the thing that hath gone forth 
out of His lips. The Lord had promised 
to bless the seed of Abraham, and make 
them a blessing; here they plead that an- 
cient word, even as we also may plead 
the covenant made with the Lord Jesus 
for all believers. What a grand word it is! 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thursday, 18th. Psalm Ixxv. 


This psalm is probably to be referred to 
the defeat of the Assyrians under Senna- 
cherib before Jerusalem (2 Kings xix.) 
Hengstenberg regards it “as the lyrical ac- 
companiment of Isaiah’s prophecies in 
view of impending destruction by the As- 
syrians, and as the evidence of the living 
faith with which God’s people received His 
promise.”’—John De Witt. 

God is the Judge, the Governor or Um- 
pire; when parties contend for the prize He 
puts down one and sets up another, as He 
sees fit so as to serve His own purposes 
and bring to pass His own counsels. 
Herein He acts by prerogative, and is not 
accountable to us for any of these matters; 
nor is it any damage, danger or disgrace 
that He Who is infinitely wise, holy and 
good has power to set up and put down 
whom and when and how He pleases.— 
Matthew Henry. 

Here is an eternal truth with which we 
would not part: God must hate sin and be 
-forever sin’s enemy. Because He is the 
Lord of love, therefore must He be a con- 
suming fire to evil; God is against evil, 
but for us. If, then, we sin He must be 
against us; in sinning we identify ourselves 
with evil therefore we must endure the 
consuming fire. In this soft age in which 
we live it is good to fall back on the first 
principles of everlasting truth. We have 
come to think that education may be main- 
tained by mere laws of love instead of 
discipline, and that public punishment may 
be abolished. We say that these things are 
contrary to the Gospel; and here, doubt- 
less, there is an underlying truth: it is true 
that there may be a severity in education 
which defeats itself, it is true that love and 
tenderness may do more than severity; but 
yet under a system of mere love and ten- 
derness no character can acquire manliness 
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or firmness. When you have once got rid 
of the idea of public punishment, then by 
degrees you will also get rid of the idea of 
sin: where is it written in the Word of God 
that the sword of His minister is to be 
borne in vain? In this world of groaning 
and of anguish, tell us where it is that the 
law which links suffering to sin has ceased 
to act?—F. W. Robertson. 


Friday, 19th. Psalm Ixxvi. 


This psalm follows Psalm Ixxv. most ap- 
propriately. It is the consummation of the 
judgment there forecast, and throughout 
bears the impress of the same historic con- 
nection. Without this the preceding psalm 
disappoints us by its incompleteness. For 
the self-manifestation of God, in the illus- 
tration of His glorious Name at important 
crises in history, when all is lost without 
the aid of Almighty power, embraces both 
the announcement and the execution of His 
righteous judgment. This psalm follows, 
as its companion precedes, the destruction 
of the Assyrian power.—John De Witt. 

“Vow, and pay unto the Lorp your God” 
(ver. 11). The soul’s response to God’s 
revelation of Himself must be sincere. It 
is better to make no profession of fealty 
at all than to offer that which is unreal. 
How easy it is to form words of promise 
and resolve which have no animating spirit 
of intense seriousness, we all know. Under 
the influence of a dominant emotion, when 
all within us is stirred by a sense of God’s 
goodness, our lips are prone to utter words 
which bear no relation to the actual pur- 
poses of our hearts. Such unmeaning vows 
are the strongest condemnation of any who 
calls himself Christ’s follower, and their 
effect is inevitably and indelibly impressed 
upon his life. For no man can play fast 
and loose with things of eternal moment, 
without incurring permanent self-injury. 
On this, the lowest ground of all, is utter 
sincerity with God emphasized as the su- 
preme necessity of life. 

How often have men attempted to bar- 
gain with God when in circumstances of 
extremity! If He will but deliver them 
from their present embarrassments, they 
vow eternal loyalty to His cause in the 
world. If the blessing they seek be but 
granted to them, they will serve Him with 
the full energy of life. But how often 
when He has responded to their prayer 
have they failed to fulfill their vows! And 
all such are judged, not by their intention 
but by their actual record. It is the “pay- 
ing” and not the “vowing” which confirms 
the reality of faith. Let us beware above 
everything of the speciousness of mere 
word-offering to God—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 20th. Psalm Ixxvii. 


This is a song of the healing of sorrow. 
It opens with the declaration of determina- 
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tion to cry to God, and then proceeds to 
explain the reason of this determination. 
Ver. 10 is the pivot upon which the whole 
psalm turns from a description of an ex- 
perience of darkness and sorrow to one of 
gladness and praise. The first part tells 
the story of sorrow overwhelming the soul. 
The second gives a song which is the out- 
come of a vision which has robbed sorrow 
of its sting. 
firmity overshadows the sky, and there is 
no song. In the second, a great song pours 
itself out, and sorrow is forgotten. The 
difference is that between a man brooding 
over trouble, and a man seeing high above 
it the enthroned God. In the first half, 
self is predominant. In the second, God 
is seen in His glory. A very simple method 
with the psalm makes this perfectly clear. 
In ver. 1 to 9 there are twenty-two occur- 
rences of the personal pronoun in the first 
person, and eleven references to God by 
name, title and pronoun. In the second 
there are only three personal references 
and four and twenty mentions of God. 
The message of the psalm is that to brood 
upon sorrow is to be broken and disheart- 
ened, while to see God is to sing on the 
darkest day. Once come to know that our 
years are of His right hand, and there is 
light everywhere and the song ascends.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

Luther was once in earnest prayer over 
some matter of great moment, desiring to 
know the mind of God in it, and it seemed 
as though he heard God say to him, “I am 
not to be traced”; and some one comment- 
ing on this, adds, “If God is not to be 
traced, He is to be trusted”—If any one 
less than God invite us to follow him into 
the dark, we may rightly tremble; but if 
He leadeth His own people like a flock, 
what matters it by what ways? So long 
as holiness leads, Asaph and Paul may 
unite in saying, “We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose,” not their own purpose — 
M. R. Vincent. 


Sunday, 21st. Psalm 1xxviii. 1-39. 


No historic connection can be determined 
for this psalm. It sweeps over the whole 
period from Moses to David, in order to 
impress upon the hearts of the Israelites 
their obligations to God and the danger 
of rebelling against Him—John De Witt. 

“In the daytime-also he led them with a 
cloud.” He did it all. He alone. He 
brought them into the wilderness, and He 
led them through it. The cloud both led 
and shadowed the tribes. It was by day 
a vast sun-screen, rendering the fierce heat 
of the sun and the glare of the desert sand 
bearable. 

“And all the night with a light of fire.” 
So constant was the care of the Great 
Shepherd that all night and every night the 


In the first part, a great in- 
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token of His presence was with His people. 
That cloud which was a shade by day was 
as a sun by night. Even thus the grace 
which cools and calms our joys soothes 
and solaces our sorrows. What a mercy 
to have light with us amid the wilderness 
of affliction! We have felt our God to be 
both shade and light, according as our 
changing circumstances have required. 

“They believed not in God, and trusted 
not in his salvation.” This is the master 
sin, the crying sin; it is in itself evil and 
the parent of evils. It was this sin which 
shut Israel out of Canaan, and it shuts 
myriads out of heaven. God is ready to 
save, combining power with willingness, 
but rebellious man will not trust his Sav- 
iour, and therefore is condemned already. 
In the text it appears as if all Israel’s 
other sins were as nothing compared with 
this.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

The Hebrew nation, doomed to wander 
forty years up and down, back and forth, 
in that waste, dreary wilderness, consuming 
their days in vanity and their years in 
trouble, are God’s witnesses to the guilt 
of such sin, suggesting how the unbelief 
of professed Christians dooms them to 
barrenness and desolation during the many 
years of their earthly pilgrimage; while 
in their Father’s house is bread enough and 
to spare, and their earthly life might just 
as well be spent in the land of promise, 
flowing with milk and honey.—C. H. 
Cowles. 


Monday, 22nd. Psalm Ixxviii. 40-72. 


“He led them on safely so that they 
feared not” (ver. 53). This is the top note 
of the symphony upon God’s unerring wis- 
dom and unfailing love, in which the 
Psalmist declares His dealings with Israel. 
Throughout the days of their affliction in 
Egypt, in all the deliverances of the desert, 
and through all the fitfulness of their faith, 
His care never varied. Having set His 
love upon them He loved them unto the 
end. Even in the sharp discipline of afflic- 
tion and defeat, the eye of the seer dis- 
cerns unfailing affection and fatherly con- 
cern. Though their way led through the 
territory of many enemies stronger than 
themselves, at whose hands they suffered 
many things, it nevertheless proved to be 
the right way, and the only way indeed 
in which they could come to a full knowl- 
edge of God’s purpose. Whatever might 
be true of the rank and file, it was at least 
true of their leaders, that, recognizing His 
guidance, they did not fear to follow. 

So, too, is it in the individual life of 
discipleship. Once postulate the leader- 
ship of Christ, and all fear is taken away. 
Only it needs to be borne in mind that His 
way is not always bright with flowers nor 
radiant with sunshine. There are rough 
mountain paths to climb, frowning foes to 
conquer, and challenging difficulties to 
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overcome. No one enters the Kingdom ex- 
cept through much tribulation. Do not 
then be uneasy as though some strange 
thing happened to you, if loyalty to the 
Lord brings you into such experience. And 
do not fear to go on with Him because the 
cost is whit it is. Christ goes before you. 
But He is not so far ahead that you cannot 
touch Him, even in the dark!—J. Stuart 
Holden. 

This ancient and Israelitish tnbelief finds 
continual modern and Gentile illustration. 
We are ever limiting the Holy One Whom 
we profess to serve. Amid our wilderness 
of emergency, temptation, trial, our faith- 
less hearts are asking the same question, 
“Who is the Lord, that we should serve 
Him? How can He deliver us?” God 
stands there, over against each one of us, 
with an infinity of blessing in His hands 
of deliverance, of present and abiding 
peace, of the promise of the land beyond; 
but unbelief is a staggering and blear-eyed 
creature, who often cannot see what God 
proffers, and even when she does, reaches 
forth such palsied hands they cannot reach 
and hold the blessing. —W. Hoyt. 


Tuesday, 23rd. Psalm Ixxix. 


This is a cry of distress. The conditions 
described are those of overwhelming na- 
tional calamity. The country and the city 
of God are overrun and spoiled by ruth- 
less enemies. The people have been slain 
and left without burial. Out of the midst 
of these circumstances the psalmist prays 
to God for pardon, help and deliverance. 
There is no present note of praise in the 
psalm, but there is an undertone of con- 
fidence in God. This is the quality of these 
old songs of the men of faith, which makes 
them living and powerful in an age utterly 
different from the one in which they were 
written. A careful perusal of this song 
will show three things as most evidently 
forming the deepest conviction of the 
singer’s hope. First, there is the sense that 
all the calamity which has overtaken them 
is the result of their own sin. Behind this 
is a great idea of the power and goodness 
of God. These things need not have been 
had they been faithful, for God is strong 
and tender. Again there is the passion for 
the glory of the Divine Name, “Help us, 
O God of our salvation, for the glory of 
thy name: and deliver us and purge away 
our sins, for thy name’s sake. Wherefore 
should the heathen say, Where is their 
God?” Finally, the very fact of the song 
is a revelation of the underlying confidence 
in God. In distress the heart seeks its way 
back to some hiding place and finds it in 
the Name of that God Who by suffering is 
dealing with them.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 24th. Psalm Ixxx. 


It is not so much said, 


“Turn us again.” 
All will 


turn our captivity, but turn ws. 
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come right if we are right. The best turn 
is not that of circumstances, but of charac- 
ter. When the Lord turns His people, He 
will soon turn their condition. The word 
may be read, “restore us”; verily, it is a 
choice mercy that “He restoreth my soul.” 

“And cause thy face to shine.” Be fav- 
orable to us, smile upon us. This was the 
high-priest’s blessing upon Israel: what 
the Lord has already given us by our High- 
priest and Mediator we may right confi- 
dently ask of Him. 

“And we shall be saved.” No extremity 
is too great for the power of God. He 
is able to save at the last point, and that 
too by simply turning His smiling face 
upon His afflicted. Oh, to live forever in 
the light of Jehovah’s countenance!—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 

From ver. 8 onwards the parable of the 
vine as representing Israel fills the singer’s 
mind. The figure is carried out 
with much beauty in detail. The Exodus 
was the vine’s transplanting; the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites was the grubbing 
up of weeds to clear the ground for it; 
the numerical increase of the people was 
its making roots and spreading far. In 
ver. 10b the rendering may be “And the 
cedars of God [were covered with] its 
branches.” This preserves the parallelism 
of clauses and the unity of representation 
in ver. 10, 11, which will then deal through- 
out with the spreading growth of the vine. 
But the cedars would not have been called 
“of God,’—which implies their great size, 
—unless their dimensions had been in point, 
which would not be the case if they were 
only thought of as espaliers for the vine. 
And the image of its running over the 
great trees of Lebanon is unnatural. The 
rendering as above is to be preferred, even 
though it somewhat mars the unity of the 
picture. The extent of ground covered 
by the vine is described, in ver. 11, as 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates. Such had been the 
glories of the past; and they had all been 
the work of God’s hand.—Alexander Mac- 


laren. 


Thursday, 25th. Psalm Ixxxi. 


This psalm was apparently intended to 
be sung at one or more of the great na- 
tional festivals. There has, however, been 
much difference of opinion as to the par- 
ticular festival or festivals for which it 
was originally composed—J. J. S. Per- 
owne. 

We need not exclude any of the Mosaic 
festivals. The comprehensive thought is, 
Come and worship Israel’s God with cheer- 
ful trust and joyous triumph, in all the 
ways and times of His appointment. Praise 
Him exultingly though in the very face of 
fierce and mighty national foes, for what 
are they before our own great God?—C. H. 
Cowles. 
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“Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill 
it” (ver. 10). God’s invitations to His 
people are ever on a generous scale. His 
doings are at all times exceeding abundant 
“above all that we ask or think.” And 
never does the beneficence of His love 
shine so brightly as when seen in contrast 
with the fickleness of His people’s faith. 
The history of every life is, like that of 
Israel, rich in experience of the Divine 


bounty. Each page recounts abundant 
mercy, abundant pardon and abundant 
grace. Never have His promises been 


pleaded in vain. Never has His sympathy 
miscarried. Never have His children had 
cause to dispute the wisdom of His ways 
or to distrust the covenant of His love. 
The opened mouth has ever been filled 
from the bounteous Hand. Every hunger 
of the soul has been satisfied at the King’s — 
table. Nor are His ways changed to-day. 
As ever, those who wait upon Him are 
made inheritors of His riches. 

Alas, like Israel, we too often fail to 
hearken to His voice, and in our impetuous 
folly will have none of His rule. Both in 
the wilderness and in the Land of Promise 
the nation soon forgot its indebtedness, and 
readily turned from His ways when they 
seemed to conflict with their own ideas of 
good. And it is thus that we too fall from 
affluence to bankruptcy, and from the priv- 
ileges of sonship to beggary. For every 
Heavenly enrichment bears its countersign 
of obligation. When the mouth is filled, 
it is in order that hand and foot and heart 
should unite in doing His work and in 
walking the ways of His will. Contempt 
of responsibility, while it brings no repeal 
of the promises, puts us hopelessly out of 
reach of their realization—J. Stuart Hol- 
den. 


Friday, 26th. Psalm Ixxxii. 


This psalm is a cry for justice born of a 
sense of the maladministration of those 
in authority. It first announces the fact 
that God is the supreme Judge. This is a 
recognition of the perfect equity of the 
standard of justice. The judges in mind 
have erred in that they have shown respect 
for the persons of the wicked and thus de- 
parted from that strict justice which ever 
characterizes the dealings of the God to 
Whom they are all responsible. The singer 
then sets forth what are the essential func- 
tions of the judges. They are specially to 
care for all those who are in circumstances 
of difficulty and danger. This has not been 
done, for such people are without knowl- 
edge or guidance. The judges have had 
the name of authority, and its position, but 
through their failure they are to be de- 
graded. The song ends with an appeal 
to God to arise and judge the earth. This 
is ever the cry of the man of faith when 
he stands in the presence of the wrongs 
and oppressions obtaining among the poor 
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and afflicted. There is nothing the world 
needs to-day more than the administration 
of strict and impartial justice, and there is 
no greater comfort to the heart than the 
conviction that the prayer of the psalmist, 
multiplied ten thousand fold in the passing 
centuries by all who have been and still 
are conscious of prevailing injustice, will 
yet be answered. God’s day of judgment 
will be a day of mercy in the largest sense. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“Arise, O God, judge the earth: for thou 
shalt inherit all the nations.” This is a 
petition that, since the representative or 
delegated judges had proved so unfaithful, 
God would appear in person and reclaim 
the powers which had been so wickedly 
abused. And this He is besought to do, 
not only in Israel, but throughout the earth, 
over all whose nations He possessed, and 
was one day to make good, the same hered- 
itary right, 1.¢c., a right continuing un- 
changed through all successive generations. 
—J. A. Alexander. 


Saturday, 27th. Psalm lxxxiii. 


This psalm is a cry for help against a 
world in arms. The failure of all attempts 
to point to a period when all the allies here 
represented as corifederate against Israel 
were or could have been united in assailing 
it, inclines one to suppose that the enumera- 
tion of enemies is not history, but poetic 
idealization. The psalm would then be, 
not the memorial of a fact, but the expres- 
sion of the standing relation between Israel 
and the outlying heathendom. The singer 
masses together ancient and modern foes 
of diverse nationalities and mutual animos- 
ities, and pictures them as burying their 
enmities and bridging their separations, and 
all animated by one fell hatred to the Dove 
of God, which sits innocent and helpless in 
the midst of them. . A 

The conspiracy has for its aim nothing 
short of blotting out the national existence 
and the very name of Israel. It is there- 
fore highhanded opposition to God’s coun- 
sel, and the confederacy is against Him. 
The true. antagonists are, not Israel and 
the world. but God and the world. Calm- 
ness, courage and confidence spring in the 
heart with such thoughts. They who can 
feel that they are hid in God may look 
out, as from a safe islet on the wildest 
seas, and fear nothing. And all who will 
mav hide in Him—Alexander Maclaren. 

The object with which the Psalmist prays 
for the Divine judgment upon the foes 
who are gathering to swallow up his peo- 
ple is remarkable. It is that they may seek 
the name of Jehovah, that they may know 
that He is most high over all the earth. 
This is the nobler aspiration which mingles 
with the prayer for vengeance. The man 
who. loves and fears Jehovah desires to 
see others, even his enemies, love and fear 
Him too. The énd of all God’s judgments, 
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as of all history, is the same, that all should 
confess that Jehovah is One, and His name 
One.—J. J. S. Perowne. 


Sunday, 28th. Psalm Ixxxiv. 


_ The whole tone of this psalm is that of 
mmuiting men to the tabernacle of the Lord. 
Tt contemplates their journeying thither, 
but sees no toils, no discomforts, but only 
sweet associations and fountains of delight 
in the very travels up from distant cities 
to the place of appearing before God in 
Zion.—C. H. Cowles. 

“Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house: they will be still praising thee” (ver. 
4). The House of the Lord stands not for 
any visible building, but for that invisible 
fellowship with Himself, unto which His 
children are called. The conditions for its 
maintenance are simple and within reach of 
each. For faith and obedience set up a 
partnership with Him in which all the in- 
fluences of His grace become actively op- 
erative for the spiritual and moral develop- 
ment of His children. Their safety from 
the wiles and assaults of the enemy, their 
growth in likeness to the Divine ideal, and 
their fitness for the work of the Kingdom 
in the world, are all consequent upon their 
abiding in and with Him. This is the great 
lesson which Christ Himself taught in His 
last Discourse. Above all this, however, 
the sense of indebtedness grows upon the 
one who dwells in His house. And he 
cannot but sing praises continually. 

The springs of Christian joy run deep. 
The disciple of Christ exults, not in the 
outward and constantly changing circum- 
stances of life, but in the reality of the 
grace of His Lord. It is thus that he can 
live praisefully even in dark days, and 
when around him all is threatening. For 
he dwells amid the things that cannot be 
shaken. His is the joy which no man takes 
away. It is well to remember, however, 
that inward impulse to rejoicing must be 
converted into active energy of service, 
if it is to be of any real value. True praise 
is not merely of the lips, but of hands, and 
feet, and being. It is in this way that the 
praise of His people becomes the blessing 
of the world—J. Stwart Holden. 


Monday, 29th. Psalm Ixxxv. 


This psalm would seem to have been 
written in a day when some Divine deliver- 
ance has been wrought for the people of 
God. Yet the singer is conscious that in 
the heart of the people there remain dis- 
positions not in harmony with the will of 
God, and, therefore, there abides with them 
a deadness and a lack of joy. And yet 
further he is confident that God, Jehovah, 
has purposes of the highest and best for 
His own, and, moreover, that He will ac- 
complish these purposes. These three mat- 
ters are evident in the threefold movement, 
of thanksgiving offered (ver. 1-3), of peti- 
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tion presented (ver. 4-7), and of confidence 
affirmed (ver. 8-13). In the thanksgiving 
the relation between captivity and sin is 
remembered, and the ending of the first by 
the putting away of the second is declared. 
yet the imperfection of their loyalty creates 
the long discipline of sorrow and shame, 
and the prayer is that God will turn the 
people to Himself. And this is surely His 
will, for when he pauses to hear what Je- 
hovah will say, he hears tender and gra- 
cious words which tell of salvation, first 
in the spiritual realm and then in the mate- 
rial. In this psalm which breathes the 
spirit of the tender compassion of God 
the name Jehovah is the predominant one. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Only determine, “I will hear what God 
the Lorp will speak,’ and “he will speak 
peace.” God never disappoints a really at- 
tentive hearer. God has always something 
to say to us. We only miss it either be- 
cause we do not believe that He is going 
to speak, or because we are not quiet 
enough. This is frequently the reason of a 
sickness or a deep sorrow. God has some- 
thing to say to us. He makes a calm, He 
settles the rush of life, that He may speak. 
—James Vaughan. 


Tuesday, 30th. Psalm 1xxxvi. 


This psalm is not usually numbered, but 
it might well be, among the penitential 
psalms. Its pensiveness is that of contri- 
tion. From the Divine attributes which it 
accentuates, and from its expressions, as 
well as from the tone- that runs through 
it, we see a tender conscience, healed and 
lowly, sensible of fault, rejoicing in for- 
giveness. The Psalmist dwells on God’s 
mercy, on His longsuffering, on His readi- 
ness to forgive, as only they dwell who 
have the broken and contrite heart. Ob- 
serve that wherever you find contrition 
_you find a light peculiarly its own, an un- 
usual brightness, a lofty hope, a vision of 
God amazing in its clearness, and a vision 
of man remarkable for its brightness and 
its faith. We cannot by searching find out 
God, but we can by trusting—R. Glover. 

When our prayers are lowly by reason of 
our humility, or feeble by reason of our 
sickness, or without wing by reason of, our 
despondency, the Lord will bow down to 
them, the infinitely exalted Jehovah will 
have respect unto them. Faith, when she 
has the loftiest name of God on her tongue, 
and calls Him Jehovah, yet dares to ask 
from Him the most tender and condescend- 
ing acts of love. Great as He is, He loves 
His children to be bold with Him—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 

Ver. 7. We need never shrink from 
prayer because it is our time of trouble, 
so be it we have honestly served God in 
our better days. With all His heart the 
Lord invites His faithful ones to come to 
Him in every trouble, and justifies the 
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assurance expressed here: “for thou wilt 
answer me.”—C. H. Cowles. ; . 

“T will praise thee.” Praising God is oné 
of the highest and purest acts of religion. 
In prayer we act like men; in praise we 
act like angels. Believers are called “tem- 
ples of God.” When our tongues praise, 
then the organs of God’s spiritual temple 
are sounding. How sad it is that God hath 
no more glory from us in this way! Many 
are full of murmuring and discontent, but 
seldom bring glory to God, by giving Him 
the praise due to His name. Praise is the 
quit-rent we pay to God; while God renews 
our lease, we must renew our rent.—T. 
Watson. 


Wednesday, 31st. Psalm Ixxxvii. 


One clear note sounds in this remarkable 
psalm. Its single theme is the incorpora- 
tion of ancestral foes and distant nations 
with the people of God. Aliens are to be 
enrolled as home-born citizens of Jeru- 
salem. In modern words, the vision of a 
universal Church, a brotherhood of hu- 
manity, shines radiant before the seer. 
Other psalmists and prophets have like 
insight into the future expansion of the 
nation, but this psalm stands alone in the 
emphasis which it places upon the idea of 
birth into the rights of citizenship —Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 

“All my springs are in thee” (ver. 7). 
The source of every moral virtue and 
energy is in God. Men are at best chan- 
nels of His grace—never reservoirs. Apart 
from union with Him life must become 
stale and insipid, for its own resources are 
altogether inadequate to the strain under 
which its mission must be fulfilled. We 
may conjure up memories of His goodness 
and power; but memory is insufficient as 
an enduement for present service. We may 
dwell upon the facts of His greatness and 
faithfulness; but mere truth is of itself 
a powerless abstraction. We may mark 
the progress of His work in the world; 
but mere observation of His doings cannot 
energize us to faith or enterprise. Nothing 
less than fresh tides of Divine life flowing 
into the soul can avail to cleanse and in- 
vigorate His people for their loyal obedi- 
ence. This word indeed is an adumbration 
of the Gospel as Christ taught it—“Abide 
in me, and I in you.” 

Where many of us fail is in endeavoring 
to mingle streams of mere human quality 
with those which rise in the hills of God. 
We rely upon Him for the grace which 
saves from sin’s penalty, but for the nour- 
ishment of our soul’s life we turn to other 
sources, only to find that they are at best 
broken cisterns that hold no water. This 
is why so many lives are weak in the essen- 
tial things of Christian witness. And yet 
His life is sufficient and available for the 
entire man—spirit, soul and body.—J. 
Stuart Holden. 
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Three Books of First-Class Importance 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN ITS DOCTRINAL EXPRESSION 


By EDGAR YOUNG MULLINS, D.D., LL.D. 


Price, probably $2.50 


Coming from the head of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, this statement of the Christian 


religion and of the doctrines that arise out of it is hi 


President Mullins recognizes Christianity as a histor 


ghly Sie nncens, ead will be received with eager interest. 
res F ical religion, bound up by the revelatio i 

Christ; he knows it also as a present experience in the iives See sane SorOE THN Ponce 
forbids any general review of the history of doctrine, 


of men. While the limited space of this volume 
the treatment here represented implies the historical 


background and the whole course of doctrinal development through the Christian centuries, an endeavor is 


made to set forth the meaning of the Christian facts asi 


nterpreted in the experience of believers at this hour. 


The volume will be found attractive, both in style and matter inviting the general reader and at the same time 


suited to classroom use. 


The Johannine Writings and the 


Johannine Problem 


By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 
Price, probably $1.50 


The title fits this work, yet it might mislead. Here 
is no mere technical discussion of the problems for 
scholars removed from things of practical moment, 
but real help to answer the questions of men who 
think of the Bible in its relation to affairs of the 
world’s present hour of crisis. What has the book of 
Revelation to say to the churches in these days of the 
greatest war of all the ages? Doctor Vedder has some 
exceedingly valuable chapters on this writing, which 
he declares to be one of the most interesting and in- 
structive, if at the same time the worst abused, of the 
books of the New Testament. To the fine study in 
literary criticism of portions of the New Testament he 
adds excellent translations of the books with which 
he has dealt. 


Positive Protestantism 


A Concise Statement of the Historical Origins, the Positive 
Affirmations, and the Present Position of Protestantism 


By A. AUGUSTUS HOBSON, Ph.D. 
Price, probably $1.25 


This work has already been issued in abridged form 
for use of study classes. The complete edition pre- 
sents much additional material in the opening chap- 
ters, and in the Appendix, where the author has gath- 
ered illustrative statements and discussions. 


Complete edition 


October brings the quadricentennial of Luther’s famous decla- 
ration of mental and spiritual independence. The Reformer’s 
theses nailed to the church door in Wittenberg gave words to help 
his contemporaries tell the faith and feeling that, formless and 
blind, struggled within them for expression. Doctor Hobson’s re- 
statement of Protestantism will assist the average man to relate 
himself intelligently to the situation of to-day when democracy, 
in whose destiny Protestant Christianity is vitally concerned, 
fights for its life. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SOMETHING NEW 


The Superintendent’s 
Guide for 1918 


A Pocket Manual for Superintendents 
By HARRY EDWARDS BARTOW 


Published first for 1917 it became popular at once 


Contains complete list of lessons for the whole 
year with their titles; outlines of the books of the 
Bible from which the lessons are taken, and map 
for the lessons. 

FoR EACH MONTH of 1918 the book offers season- 
able suggestions on how to conduct the school, giv- 
ing an order of service,a monthly theme, and hints 
for the workers’ meeting. , 

For EACH SUNDAY it provides an outline for 
the desk lesson, a prayer, a list of appropriate 
hymns, and thoughts for the superintendent’s quiet 
hour. Special features are suggested for many of 
the Sundays and for festivals and holidays. | 

FOR RECORDS, two sets of pages are furnished, 
This is a new feature in the 1918 book. 

Other valuable hints are introduced for the ben- 
efit of the superintendent. The book is replete 
with suggestions that will infuse new life into the 
school and save many a superintendent from going 
into the ditch. : ; 

The fifty-two prayers have been appreciated by 
superintendents who need that kind of help. 

Bound in imitation leather, in size to fit vest 
pocket. 


Price 25 cents net, postpaid 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 


on the whole Bible, to be complete in six 
volumes 


Through the Bible 
Day by Day 


By Rev. F. B. MEYER, of London 
NQW READY 


Vol. 1. The Early History. 


Genesis to Joshua. 


Vol. 2. The Judges and the Kingdom. 


Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles 26-36. 


Vol. 3. The Poetical Books. 


Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. 
In Dark Blue Flexible Cloth Binding 


This Commentary is designed to bring out 
clearly the spiritual truths and teachings of every 
portion of the Bible, and to give them a personal 
application to every reader or student. 


50 cents net per volume, or 58 cents 
delivered by mai 
TESTIMONIALS 


“This delightful little book led me into tempta- 
tion. I had but a moment to spare, but became so 
fascinated and helped by it that I read on and on.” 


“TI ordered the first volume some little time ago 
and find it to be the finest thing of the kind out.” 


American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Bible Teachers. 


Publishers The Biblical Review 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOO 


Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


Revised charter, providing for the conferring of degrees, recently granted by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York 


Subdivided into:—The School of Theology, the School of Religious Pedegogy, the School of Missions, the School fox 


Unsurpassed opportunity for first-hand, thorough, unbiased study of the Bible. : 
Interdenominational and international—students frony18 denominations and 16 countries last year. | 
Officially endorsed as their theological seminary by two denominations. 
Honored as a model by three theological seminaries in the Far East. 
For catalogue and information, address The President, 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


| 
| 
i 


541 Lexington Avenue, New You 


TRAINING SCHOOL for 
‘CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


7 GRAMERCY PARK, WEST 


Under the auspices of the Woman’s Branch of the 


NEW YORK CITY MISSION SOCIETY 
REY. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


Special advantages are offered in Bible Study and 
practical work to young women desiring to enter 
upon city, home or foreign mission work. 


Address your request for prospectus to 
MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FOLDING TH 
ORGANS [it 


WE GUARANTEE 
UP Send for Catalogues 


—— Manufacturers of World 
Famous 3 and 5 ply oak F 


cases, 4 j 
BILHORN BROTHERS] ,~—= 
136 W. Lake St, Chicago, Ill.| Style O 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 


16 STYLES 
The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE. 
STRONGEST in volume of TONE. 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. 
MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 
EASIEST to OPERATE. 
PRICES the most REASONABLE, 
GUARANTEE the best. 
A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
221 Englewood Avenue - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ree Catalogue. 
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The Church in the House 
Mr. Robert E. Speer 


During the summer season of 1912 Mr. 
Speer delivered this address before the 
Northfield Young Women’s Conference. 

We have now reprinted it in attractive 
booklet form and offer it for 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


THE BOOKSTORE, East Northfield, Mass. 


it 


For S. S. Teachers 
With the most accurate, up-to-date 
and comprehensive helps, arranged in 


one alphabetical order like a dictionary. 
From $1.65 up. 


For Children 


With beautiful illustrations, black and 
colored, and a number of styles with 
specially selected helps. From 70c up. 


For Older Folks 


With extra large, clear type, some 
printed on “Oxford India Paper ’— 
easy to read, easy to hold. From 
$1.50 up. 


At all Bookseilers. Send for catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, - - + - New York 


“A MAKER OF MEN 


By MR. SHERWOOD EDDY 


An address given by Mr. Sherwood Eddy 
the Young Women’s Conference. Printed in bo: 
form with an attractive gray cover. 


Price 10 cents; postage 2 cents 


THE BOOKSTORE 
East Northfield Massachuse' 


WE WILL SELL CHEA 


the plates used in our magazines, with the exception 
the portrait plates which we are not allowed to dispose 
inthis way. Name the plate and tell the page and iss 


_where it appeared, and for the price address 


The Business Manager 
Record of Christian Work, East-Northfield, Massachuse 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th Street — 
NEW YORK CITY 


The charter requires that "Equal privileges of 


admission and instruction, with all the advan- 


tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 


Students of every denomination of Christians." 


Eighty-Second. Year began September 26, 1917 


For Catalogue, address THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


BROADWAY AT 120th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Sourses in residence or by mail, as follows: Phar- 
nacy, Chemistry, Engineering, Preparatory, Collegi- 
ite, Theological, Civil Service, Business, Shorthand, 
Jratory, etc. For catalog, address 
THE PRESIDENT 
310 W. Hoffman Street - - - - - Baltimore, Md. 


TARTFORD (ieiministry. Care faculty and brary. 
THEOLOGICAL 


‘raduate fellowships, both foreign and resident 
ypen to college graduates of all churches. SEMINARY 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay worker's. 
Kennedy School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 


Hartford, Conn. 
For PHILANTHROPIC 


MONEY RAISED tN'stitutions 


eaders provided for short-term campaigns. All 
rms of financial movements for Institutions, Col- 
ses, Churches, Libraries and Hospitals engineered. 
inancial managers supplied. Membership Cam- 
aigns. Ample references given. 

JILBOR A. BOWEN, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Financial Leaders’ Agency 


ASHER TRACTS 
OCTRINAL = EVANGELISTIC = ORTHODOX 
orted Packages fee Pee eietnes 100 ~=200 400 1360 
e of Each Tract § Price.............. .08 15 .28 90 
ASHER BOOKLETS 


HELPFUL = INSTRUCTIVE = SCRIPTURAL 
6 to 30 cents each. 


ASHER PUBLISHING Co., 
1 MINNESOTA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S.A. 


ractical Bible Training | 


School 


BIBLE SCHOOL PARK, NEW YORK 


Is turning out live-wire workers and fitting for all 
branches of Christian work. 


Thorough, practical working knowledge of the Bible 
and English branches. 


NO TUITION CHARGE 


Room and Board in homelike buildings. Location 
ideal, on outskirts of Binghamton 


Write for catalogue. 


Evangelist JOHN A. DAVIS, President 
Evangelist E. G. CRABILL, Vice-President 


Toronto Bible College 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL In its Twenty-fourth year 


Three years’ course in Biblical, Missionary and 
: Practical work. Tuition Free. 


Rev. J. McNicol, B.A., B.D., Principal 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


(CARNEGIE COLLEGE grants free tuition to the first applicants 
from each post office for the following Home Study Courses 
taught by mail: 
ormal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 


High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agriculture Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 
Enrollment fee $10.00—Tuition Free 


Send name ., Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


On September 11th The Northfield Schools 
began the new academic year. At Northfield 
Seminary there were seven hundred applica- 
tions for admission, and less than two hundred 


vacancies to be filled. At Mount Hermon the 


experience was that which has been shared in 
common by all the men’s colleges, namely, a 
falling off in the enrollment, due to the draft- 
ing of young men between twenty-one and 
thirty-one for service in the army. The en- 
rollment, therefore, is less than it has been for 


a number of years, not exceeding four hundred. 


It is with the consciousness of the heavy 
responsibility which rests upon the officers of 
the schools that the work is resumed this au- 
tumn. There has never been a time when it 
was harder to predict what the financial neces- 
sities of the work may be. In every direction 
the cost for maintenance has increased, and 
while a moderate additional charge has been 
made to the students, in the hope of meeting, 
in part, this additional burden, there still re- 


mains $120,000 to be raised this year for run- 


ning expenses. It will be necessary to enroll 


many new subscribers in the support of the 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


work to meet this sum, and among the thou- 
sands of readers of the REcorp or CHRISTIAN 
Work we are making an earnest appeal for 


co-operation with the Trustees of the schools 


in this effort. 


Any contribution, however small, will be 


gratefully appreciated. We are seeking twenty 
thousand additional donations this year, and 
among the readers of the Recorp or Curis- 
TIAN Work we trust that there will be many 
who will enroll themselves in this number. 
If you cannot do what you would, please do 
what you can. Contributions may be sent to 
Epwin M. BuLx.ey, Esqa., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I’ give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of... Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 
poses of (Mount Hermon School or Northfield 


Seminary). 


a 
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MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In twenty-six hundred churches. 
Strictly high grade. Every part 
made in our own factory and fully 
guaranteed. Catalogs, specifi- 
cations and estimates on request 


M. P. MOLLER 


Maryland 


Hagerstown 


The Old Silver of American Churches 


By E. ALFRED JONES 
Privately printed for THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 

566 pages (11x15 inches), fully illustrated, with genealog- 
ical notes of the donors of the silver of the seventéenth 
and eighteenth centuries. An important and valuable 
work for Genealogical, Historical, University and all 
other Libraries. 

Forty copies only are obtainable at $40 each—the cost of 


importation. 
MRS. BARRETT WENDELL 
358 Marlborough Street 


aaa, 


KoMB KLEANER F\c 


Boston, Mass. 


The Jay G, Washington, NJ. 


Special Prices to Church Societles for 
Benefit Purposes 


Catnip Ball, Sle 
4 


» EXERCISER 
/ TOY FOR 
CAT S 1octs 


: With a package of 
Pat. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, Summit Catnip 


A necessity to health. Book on Cat 5 cents 
Dr. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


verywhere. 


Trade Mark 


MENEELY BELL CQ 
197 BROADWaN On, Cty, 


LS 


WE WILL MAIL YOU $1.00 
for full set of old false teeth which are of no value to 
you. Partial sets in proportion. Highest cash prices 
paid for old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds and 
precious stones. If price is not satisfactory we will 
return your goods 
MONEY SENT BY RETURN MAIL 
PHILA. SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 

Established 20 years 128 S. 11th St., Phila., Pa. 
Keep Address for Future Reference : 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest Grade Only. 4 
Established 1827. | 


Main Office and Works, Kendal Green, Mass. 
Hook & Hastings Co, 


BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special offerings. To¢ 
boxes are so constructed that the mem 
cannot be removed without destroying & 
box. Catalog free upon request. Samp) 
of various styles sent on receipt of 20 ce 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX Cs) 
Manufacturers of { 


Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds ~ 
27 N. Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthber: { 


: Individual C 
Communion ups 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The individualcom- 
munion service per- 
§ mits an impressive 
ceremony. * 
We introducedindi- =e 
vidual cups (many = = 
—< laws now demand —_, re! , 
e make the finest quality of — 

beautiful polished trays and SENT FOR TRIAL 
supply thousands of satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and FREE CATALOG with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 


‘TheSanitary 


é >) THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 
yes 5 COMMUNION SERVICE 


— 
<e-=———* The Cleanly Sanitary Method. 
Send for catalog and Special offer. Outfits on Trial. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 17 LIMA, OHIO 


Their clear, beautiful, | 
tones are a re for } 
ave one. Durability guar- 
talog,é buying plans free. 


—_1— 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Ss Memorials 


KR. Geissler, Hue. 


56 West Eighth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
CHURCH FURNISHERS 


Hine Silk United States Flags 


FOR USE IN THE CHURCH 
PORTABLE ALTARS for ARMY USE 


MEMORIAL, 
WINDOWS TABLETS FURNITURE 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Your Personal Efficiency 


merits a lot of attention right now 
—as a pastor, community leader, 
adviser, and example. 

In every capacity your personal 
efficiency will be vastly increased 
‘by using a McIntosh Honest Lantern 
and slides—teaching through the 
peye gate. 


Automatic Sciopticon with Auto Slide Changer and 
400 watt gas-filled Mazda Lamp—$38.00 
Other Lanterns $25.00 up 
Catalogs for the asking 


STEREOPTICON 
McINTOSH COMPANY 


415 Atlas Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


Church Pews 


Pulpit Furniture 


Send Plans for Seating Estimates 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd. 


4 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICES 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS SERVICE 


Made of pure specially rolled aluminum 
Our new short glasses prevent 
“bobbing” of the head 


Write 
for 
circular 
and 
prices 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, Dept. C, 
0 E. Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 


ne 


The Bookstore 


The Resurrection 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 


Reprinted from the Northfield Echoes in 
attractive booklet form. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


Choosing the Highest 


Rev. J. Stuart Holden 


An address given at the Northfield Sum- 
mer Conferences, reprinted in attractive 
booklet form. 

10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


The Fulfillment of Life 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 

An address delivered before one of the 

graduating classes at Northfield Seminary. 
Bound in a neat paper cover. 

10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


HANA 


j East Northfield, Massachusetts 


Sa 
AK 


It is reverent. It is sanitary. 

The Service is chaste and beautiful. 

The quality of our Service is the finest on the 
market. 

Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 


= 
It is conceded that the individual communion 
cup is the best. 

Why not introduce it now? 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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“THE MINISTER'S WIFE'S 
277g, NEW BONNET’ 


ANEW MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCI- 
ETIES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND CHOIRS 
A humorous story of the Minister's 
Wife not having a suitable bon~ 
net to wear to the State Sunday 
School Convention, begs to be 
excused, when several ladies of 
the Sewing Circle volunteer to fix 

something, suitable for her. 
IT’S GREAT! BE THE FIRST TO GIVE IT IN YOUR TOWN. 


All the songs are easy and can be learned in a few rehearsals. 


WHO TRIMMED THE MINISTER’S WIFE’S NEW BONNET? 
Send for copy for examination, and find out. It will be mailed 
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IN THE | 
November N umber 


OF THE | 
| 


Record of Christian Work — 


there will be published additional 
addresses given at the 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
by 


Dr. J. H. JOWETT 


to you for five cents to cover postal charges. It is to be returned 


postpaid, if not available. (Please mention this jowmal.) 
ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUBLISHING CO. 
216 MULBERRY STREET, MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY Dr. HARRIS E. KIRK 


DESK 4 


FARM LOANS 


We offer First Mortgage Farm ‘Loans to net the highest rate con- 
sistent with absolute security—the best investment for Individ- 
uals, Trust Funds, Endowments, etc. Correspondence solicited. 
Ample rainfall. Diversified Farming. 


PHEENIX TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus ete 000.00 
Eastern References. OTTUMWA, IOWA. Business Est. 1875 
$20,000,000.00 loaned for investors without loss. 


AND OTHERS i 


A LETTER FROM | 
MR. CHARLES E. SCOTT 


OF CHINA 
will also appear in the | 


November Number 
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Agents Wanted to Solicit subscriptions to the RECORD 
OF CHRISTIAN WORK. For particulars address The Cir- 
culation Manager, Record of Christian Work, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Tis just as important that your 
will be executed by an experi- 
enced and responsible executor as 
that its meaning should be clear 
and its legality unquestioned.” 7 


IVUTTITITTECTILIITITI LETT TP LEE hr cuit 


Ask your lawyer to write this Company 
into your will as executor and trustee, 
and thus assure experienced and respons- 
ible management of your estate, and the 
safety of your heirs’ interests. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $330,000,000 


Downtown Office Astor Trust Office E 
16 Wall St. Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 3 


Bankers Trust Building NEw YorK City 


ENS 
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Make It Your “War Bread” 


You may not go to the trenches, but 
you will want to do your bit in preventing 
waste of the great food staples. You can 
do this by demanding a larger per cent. of 
whole wheat grain in bread and breakfast 
foods. The real “‘war bread’? must contain 
the entire wheat grain—every particle of 
gluten and mineral salts that are so neces- 
sary to the well-balanced ration; also the 
outer bran coat that 1s so useful in keeping 
the bowels healthy and active. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat. It is there- 
fore the real “‘war bread.’? The whole 
wheat grain is the most perfect food given 
to man. It contains every element the 
human body needs to build healthy tissue 
and furnish energy for the day’s work. 


‘n 


I 


py Two or three of these 
crisp, brown loaves of Shred- 
ded Wheat with milk and 
sliced bananas, peaches, or 
other fruits, make a nourish- 
ing, strengthening, satisfying 
meal at a cost of a few cents. 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. = 
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OUR BOOK PRICES NOT INCREASIN 


j 


i] 


TO BE CONVINCED—read this advertisement 


‘ q 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Fublishers, owing to increased cost of material used in ae 
books, have raised their prices from 15% to 25%, we are able to offer our customers some extraoré 
nary values in books bought by us in large quantities at prices far below the actual cost to produg 


A glance at this list of unusual titles by well known authors will Bepys this statement beyem 
contradiction. Add prices include delivery charges to you. 


It will pay you to, buy NOW and to buy LIBERALLY while prices are SO GREATLY REDUCES 


Send for our CATALOGUE of BOOK BARGAINS. J/¢ w7// mean a big saving to you j 
your Book Purchases. 


NOTE OUR BIG REDUCTIONS — 


Every book new and guaranteed perfect. For reference—this magazine. 


Our Cas: 
Regular Postp’d Regular Posty 
Author Title Price Price Author Title Price Pri 
Denny, Jan .. The Atonement........ See Sree $1.00 $0.50 Selby i aedelow estes The Divine Craftsman...... see $1.00 $6.8 
WOO 2. tek eietae Adult Bible Class Study ......... >| Pe Stewartiwecs vssihe Eden and Gethsemane......-.--- 1.25 ee | 
Gibson, Je Mire. « Ages Before Moses .....-..---++ 1.0) -40 Browse ae te cen God’s Garden® 3:.)) lecwechsapiees) 5 | 
Mitchell . .... Critical Handbook Greek New Tes. 2.50 «fd INT COU ccwrecisietua shies The Incarnate Saviour ....... seated OO) 4 
Garvie..... ...-... Christian Certainty Amid Modern INGCOEL EY ehh oes ..The Lamp of Sacrifice. ...+...... 1.00 ‘ 
Perplexity i. cjs.cdss seer eae 1.00 .60 WrelshinS. Sauiesine Man 'to° Man vcc-ccise 4s om 50 veya eueeD A 
Dods, Marcus ....Christ and Man ..........+s000+ 1.50 -65 Southouse ........ Men) of the Beatitudes: =. ii vonage 00 
Haeering., heels es +s The Christian Faith. 2 vols....... 6.00 3:25 Selby yess oN vedi Miracles of Jesus..... 1 ‘ 
Gladden, W.......Church and Parish Problems..... 2.00 .50 Matheson......... Representative Women of the Bible P 
Jones, J. D.. . The Gospel of Sovereignty ....... 1.50 £5 WhOPTISON Nae iceeren The Return of the Angels.... 4 
Smith, Davi . The Historic Jesus....... Racor ks00) 45 Clow. 2atacee .-The Secret of the Lord . 
Hodges . - The Heresy of Cain. . $402:00 .50 Jackson.. . The Teaching of Jesus. ay 
Hodges . Human Nature of the Saints 5211.00 .50 Watkinson. - The Supreme Conquest. . C 
Farrar, Dea ... History of Interpretation ........ 2.00 .85 Nicoll hese bs cree The Expository Treasury of Chil- 
Parrot ent tise. Heart of the Christian Message... 1.25 .35 dren’s Sermons. Large octavo vol. 5.00 3 7 
Hutton .. Ti. God Be For Usis )32 <u eso sis (5 irene dione Ais) Oe Sela Ss The Hope of the Gospel ...... 1.50 9a 
Hutton Weapons ot Our Warfare........ 1.00 .35/ A Porsyth suis, eek Principle of Authority ..-.... 77758100") ee 
Banks, J. A. Ninmortal Songs. ....+eeeeeeeee0 3-00 -90 Matias so s/atele Convert and His Relations. i 1,00 — ‘4 
Ramsay, W. M. ..Luke the Physician .........-++- ZOE 11S | (Stalker i) lias Ethics of Jesus....... brake na ue 4 
Ramsay, W. M. ..Letters Seven Churches of Asia... 2.00 1.15  Lathrop........... How a Men‘Grows ....s0s000- ., 1.007) 
Ramsay, W.M. ..Cities of Paul....... Dali otetphh exeiabe 2.00 1.15 PALO G avese ore ne How to Live the Ghvistian Life <. see 5 1 
Ramsay, W. M. ..Pauline Studies .. 0... .. 00.0000 800.2) 45). MeGee .3 5580 stent Jesus, the World Teacher........ 1.25 
Brice, As BM ade. Miraculous Element of Gospels ... 1.50 1.00 Smith). ss. ae 45 The Magnetism of Christ panes ei 1.50 "q 
Bruce, A. B....... Parabolic Teachings ........+..- 1.50 1.00 Southouse........ Making of Simon Peter. =. ance *, 1.00 3 
TOMAS = ss clacaiterese Mysteries of Grace.......++.2005 1.50 60 Matheson...... «Message of Hope Reet < 1.00 ‘@ 
Retails os assy = Modern Christianity 5 ons +.->: 180 ‘45. Watson........... Perfect Manhood... ...2s.2ssecs 100°) of 
re , Vavi akers 0 ican wees Oe 
Se splendid B Book of Patr tobic Suceedtions) S 55 Pe Ne RE nh oe and Legendary Life of () 
Ellinwood ........ Orivntal Religions .............. EO Ai cc Hen tn eee 
MacArthur a aaaces Old Book and the Old Faith...... 1.50 -~— Forsyth ‘upbetala slant Ne "Missi He in Ch eleeotes. ie \ 1B ae 
Campbell.........Paul the Mystic ......0...ss0505 Law BES Braga ide Ales ees Chern: upch and'State ake. ‘ 
Thompson.......- Peace, Perfect Peace ........++- 1.00 .40 Wright ies De es Macl C vaeee n of the Child... sane 
BLOCK Sep see seat Plain Talks on Pastoral Epistles .. 1.5( .50 Beet. Monies L vat Thi eudition ane Cle a Rae: y 
Kelman..: 57: sia, The Road of Life. 2 vols........ 6° 74.50... Solis ta ee ety pert bp eee 12 te ae 
DUMP Hes)swisosesiciese Religion in the Making.......... 1.25 40) SS Warkele ae The fe tectrine & Redemption... ire 4 
: Roman Catholicism Capitulating.. 1.50 150») -AaRountalne mes ‘The oe of the World... «1.25 “4 
Gordon, Geo. A...Reveletion and the Ideal ........ 1.50 155 rey oases Rows Exeas Usted Classic 
Deissmann ....... SEUPatibasns siderations = shaeeant 3.50 1.50 Lawrence, Stone, M am peared chia er : 
EXAM A Co oe tale. Sword fthedords (ccc sevesks 1.35 -55' Jones Sai "S et Liehting eee srsveveee 450 3 
ETS AL Crs enews Shall We Do Without Jesus?..... 1.35 Sans Sbodidard cio eaom Now take isneing Flashes ..... 1.00 ‘ 
Fairbairn, A. M...Studies in Religion and Theology . 3.50 95 Stoddard...... ry ‘Ola est. in Literature and Life. . 2.25 1.3 
Speer, Robert... Some Great Leaders .........++ 1.50 60 OA erhonnees an G Test. im Literature and Life .. 2-25 13 
Edwards.......... Things to Grip assests: £00: (Nao tigeenacs Lee  eldbedig ara e 2 460: 
Bayne, Peter Testimony of Christ to Christianity .75 -35 Murra = epee of St. Paul to Christ... 2.50 4 
Smith, David Unwritten Sayings of Our Lord... 1.00 .40 Phones, Griffith ‘Th W. vopresics and Plain pat » 1% ‘ 
Forsyth.......-+0. The Work of Christ.......... catetbO, 1) BS. eRe URE The Work of the Ministry 22>) aan 
Thomas, Griffith .The Work of the Ministry ....... 150°. 6B Bacar ir ee ein ie ec 
Ki YPer Scare sietyte Great Work on Holy Spirit ...... 3.00 1.90 Ie rc Oona Rares g Me Great Leaders in World 
Stalker, James...The Atonement......... istphaystars OO) .55 Menzies Hi OVEMENE. srs sserecersocece 1.25 ‘ 
Forsyth.... ... ..Crucialty of the Cross........... 1,35 .55 Raveena s ++++-History of Religions 0 Ae Tee eee 1.50 c. 
Macmillan ........ The Divine Artists.:.c.+scc007 S00 — {80 2 ha ca -++++Problems of Christianity. 2 vols, 3.50 2 


To any reader of this magazine who will order f b 
VERY SPECIA. L will send FREE a new copy of FEAR GOD, AND TAKE YOUR Sia vat by 
Theodore Roosevelt—a book formerly published at $1.50, and one of the ‘best books published in years. ; 
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